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Preface 


This book constitutes a revised version of my 1991 doctoral disserta- 
tion. I might have gone on to publish it then, but I felt that the large- 
ness of the subject simply required that I spend more time on it in order 
to treat it correctly. The ten-odd years that have since passed have 
allowed me the opportunity to add a good deal of material and to but- 
tress my arguments as well as to fix some outright blunders and to 
nuance some interpretations. In spite of the great many changes made 
to this study in the intervening years, however, I hesitate to qualify the 
words “revised version” with the adverb substantially because my gen- 
eral conclusions are not really different from those reached in 199r. 
While I am aware of at least some of the book's weaknesses, I am also 
hopeful that its strengths will help to stimulate others in their research 
on the Secret of Secrets, just as I have been spurred on by the many schol- 
ars who have studied this fascinating text before me. 

A book such as this one, consequently, is really a collective endeavor 
and a collaborative effort. It also could not have been written without 
the assistance generously given to me by a host of individuals and insti- 
tutions. I would like to express my gratitude, first of all, to the New- 
berry Library, the Ecole Nationale des Chartes, and the French gov- 
ernment for a fellowship that allowed me to spend a full year in Paris 
doing research; to the American Historical Association, the Knights of 
Columbus Vatican Film Library at St. Louis University, and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities for awarding me grants in 
order to carry out discrete portions of my work; and to my home insti- 
tution, New Mexico I lighlands University, for the consistent way that 
it has supported this book project. Without the seemingly indefatigable 
interlibrary loan personnel at Northwestern University, the University 
of Northern Iowa, and New Mexico Ilighlands University, who 
acquired hundreds of needed items for me over the years, a study such 
as this one could never have corne to term. And from start to finish, 
cveryone at the University of Michigan Press has been helpful, encour- 
aging, and patient with this “rookie” book author. “Too many people 
have commented on earlier drafts of this work to mention them conve- 
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niently in this preface, but I am most appreciative of their efforts on my 
behalf; the same goes for the staff of the many places where I have con- 
ducted research for this study. Nevertheless, I do need to single out 
several persons who played a central role in the successful birth of this 
book. Robert E. Lerner gave me the idea to write about the Secret of 
Secrets, taught me how to be a historian, and passed on all sorts of rele- 
vant information along the way. My parents and sister were always 
there for me, and I needed them often. Finally, Fabienne Queyroux has 
done so much to help me that I am at a loss as to how to sum it up in 
the form appropriate here. To her, and to all who have helped make 
this book possible, my sincere thanks. 
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Introduction 


The Secret of Secrets: the title alone, promising the revelation of the 
most treasured arcana, piques our interest. Add to that the names of 
Aristotle (the alleged author of the work) and Alexander the Great (its 
alleged recipient) and our curiosity is securely engaged. Readers 
reacted similarly during the Latin Middle Ages. 

Among the many spuria that circulated under Aristotle’s name dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was the Secret of Secrets (Secretum secretorum), 
which purports to be an extended letter of advice sent by the Stagirite 
to his former pupil Alexander the Great while the latter was away cam- 
paigning in Persia. Historians have long recognized that the SS was not 
only onc of the most widely diffused of the Aristotelian pseudepigraphs 
during the Middle Ages (indeed we know now that the SS survives in 
more manuscripts than any other Aristotelian work, genuine or spuri- 
ous),' but even one of the most popular books of the entire period as 
well. Translated from Arabic into Latin in a partial version circa 1120 
and then translated integrally a little over one hundred years later, the 
SS was known by the early fourteenth century to both scholarly and lay 
readers all over western Europe: the more than 130 extant Latin man- 
uscripts attest to this wide circulation; just as eloquently, so too do the 
translations of the SS into Anglo-Norman, Old French, Provengal, 
Italian, Dutch, Middle High German, Castilian, and Hebrew made by 
this same time. Albertus Magnus (St. Albert in the Catholic tradition), 
who was acknowledged by his contemporaries as one of the preeminent 
philosophical authorities in Christendom, referred to the SS in his 
books and lectures; Roger Bacon, an influential arts professor and 
author, thought it so important a text that he prepared his own edition 
of it circa 1275; and Arnald of Villanova, the most famous physician of 
his day, included a copy in his library. During the Late Middle Ages, 
this tradition of success continued: many more copies of the SS were 


1. Charles B. Schmitt, “Pscudo-Aristotle in the Latin Middle Ages,” in 
PAMA, 5; PAL, 54-75. 
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produced (some five hundred manuscripts of the SS are extant for this 
period—a truly extraordinary figure); a great many more translations 
appeared; it found its way into an impressive number of libraries, both 
individual and institutional; university professors wrote commentaries 
on it; it was quoted approvingly by a host of authors. Very few texts can 
claim such a distinguished record. 

At first glance, then, it might seem puzzling that the history of the 
SS’s circulation, use, and influence has received only limited and spo- 
radic attention from modern scholars; most glaring is the fact that there 
has been no book-length monograph published on the SS.5 Striking, 
too, is the fact that students of medieval Aristotelianism have paid little 
attention to the reception accorded the SS by the Schoolmen. Expres- 
sive of this disregard is the place given the SS in Martin Grabmann's 
classic work on the Aristotle translations of the thirteenth century: 
though a number of Aristotelian pseudepigraphs merited at least brief 
discussion in a chapter of his text, the SS was relegated to an appendix 
at the end of the book.4 Such historical neglect became formalized in 
the monumental Aristoteles Latinus publishing program launched in 
1930, which proposed to issue critical editions of the medieval Latin 
Aristotle. Because of its blatantly “superstitious character,” the SS was 
excluded from the project, though there was some sense that the SS had 


2. This estimation is based on PAL and my perusal of manuscript catalogs 
that have appeared since PAL's publication. 

3. In 1977, Mahmoud Manzalaoui announced a forthcoming study of the 
Latin SS as vol. 2 of his Secretum secretorum: Nine English Versions (Oxford, 
1977), 1:xiv n. 5, xvi, xlix, l, but it has yet to appear. Let me also make clear that 
Ido not mean by my statement above to disparage the important studies—arti- 
cles, doctoral dissertations, and text editions accompanied by substantive 
introductions—written on the SS. These are listed in the bibliography. 

4. Martin Grabmann, Forschungen über die lateinischen Aristotelesübersetzun- 
gen des XIII. Jahrhunderts (Münster, 1916), 200-204; mention of the SS appears 
on p. 250. The above-described state of affairs has for the most part continued, 
though a change is perceptible because of the work of Mahmoud Manzalaoui, 
Mario Grignaschi, and above all, that great student of Aristotelianism Charles 
Schmitt, who almost single-handedly made pseudo-Aristotelica in general, and 
the SS in particular, important items on the historian’s agenda. See also the 
summary article “Aristoteles latinus” by Bernard G. Dod in The Cambridge His- 
tory of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzmann et al. (Cambridge, 
1982), 45-79, which has integrated the SS into its account. 
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enjoyed at least something of an academic career.5 As a further conse- 
quence of its secondary status, the SS was omitted from the related 
effort to locate and to describe systematically all medieval manuscripts 
of Aristotle's works; the three-volume collection that resulted from 
these researches only includes SS manuscripts incidentally. 

"Though this dismissal of the SS was unfortunate, the decision, it 
must be said, was eminently sensible: simply stated, there was much 


5. “Bien que le Secretum ait joui d'une vogue immense pendant le moyen 
áge latin, son caractére superstitieux est un motif suffisant pour l'exclure de 
notre publication" (Aleksander Birkenmajer, "Classement des ouvrages 
attribués à Aristote par le Moyen Age latin,” 14, reprinted in his Etudes d’bis- 
toire des sciences et de la philosophie du moyen age [Warsaw, 1970]). There is some 
inconsistency in Birkenmajer’s classification of Aristotelian spuria: while he 
recommends including De causis proprietatum elementorum and De mineralibus 
in the Aristoteles Latinus program because of their “importance pour l'histoire 
des sciences naturelles et pour l'histoire littéraire du XIIe siècle,” he rejects De 
causis and De differentia spiritus et animae, though they too might be included 
for these very same reasons. And as the present study will show, the SS itself 
enjoyed a significant scholastic fortuna, so its elimination likewise seems 
unwarranted. For another critique of Birkenmajer and the Aristoteles Latinus 
project, see Schmitt, “Pseudo-Aristotle,” 4, 11 n. 8. Current plans of the Aris- 
toteles Latinus équipe do not include any of what we might call the "Arabic" 
spuria (i.e., those spuria originating in the Muslim world): see Josef Brams, 
*L'Aristoteles Latinus: Bilan d'une édition internationale,” in Actualité de la pen- 
sée médiévale, ed. J. Follon and J. McEvoy (Louvain, 1994), 57-68. However, 
given the existence of the more recent Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus project, 
whose goal "comprend les versions orientales des écrits d'Aristote ainsi que les 
traductions latines de celles-ci" (Brams, 64), it is possible that the SS might 
eventually become part of the latter's editing program. 

6. It remains that participants in the Aristoteles Latinus cataloging project 
other than Birkenmajer, recognizing that the original program was too nar- 
rowly conceived, did not adhere so strictly to his recommendations: see L.-J. 
Bataillon, “Une nouvelle étape de l'4ristoteles Latinus," in Revue des sciences 
philosophiques and théologiques 47 (1963): 61; Josef Brams, “Lorenzo Minio 
Paluello et l’Aristoreles Latinus," in Lorenzo Minio Paluello, Luoghi cruciali in 
Dante: Ultimi saggi, ed. Francesco Santi (Spoleto, 1993), 16; Marie-Thérèse 
d'Alverny, “Utilité et limites des répertoires et catalogues spécialisés de manu- 
scrits médiévaux," in Probleme der Bearbeitung mittelalterlicher Handschriften, ed. 
Helmar Hartel et al. (Wiesbaden, 1986), 245. As the reader will see in appen- 
dix 3, the three volumes of Aristoteles Latinus: Codices (AL 1, 2, Suppl.) consti- 
tute a gold mine of information about SS MSS. 
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more pressing work to be done. A quick review of any scholastic pro- 
duction reveals that texts like the Metaphysics and De anima are regu- 
larly cited; the SS, on the other hand, is only encountered rarely, if at 
all. Historians, naturally, concentrated their investigations on those 
texts employed most frequently by the Schoolmen. Happily, the result 
of these labors has been to outline in great detail the history of the 
translation, reception, and diffusion of the major works of the medieval 
corpus Aristotelicum. But it is now time to add the SS to this outline. 

‘That such an endeavor is possible is due in large part to the scattered 
but important work that has already been done on the SS. Some of the 
greatest medievalists of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
made numerous valuable observations on the SS in their writings— 
Moritz Steinschneider, Valentin Rose, Charles Homer Haskins, and 
Lynn Thorndike; Richard Förster and Robert Steele both devoted a 
goodly portion of their impressive erudition to it; and many others 
made fundamental contributions as well. Since then, a fresh array of 
scholars—most notably Mario Grignaschi, Mahmoud Manzalaoui, 
Jacques Monfrin, Charles Schmitt, and Friedrich Wurms—have 
focused individual studies on the Arabic, Latin, and vernacular forms of 
the treatise. It is also time, then, for a summary and synthesis of the 
work that has been done on the SS so far. 

In the preface to the “proceedings” volume following a 1980 War- 
burg Institute symposium on the SS, the editors noted the need to 
“place the [SS] with its myriad ramifications in its proper historical 
context" and encouraged others “to take the work forward.”? The pres- 
ent volume is intended as a contribution to this goal. In the exciting 
story of the reception of the “new Aristotle” during the Middle Ages, 
the SS has remained little more than a postscript or a footnote: both on 
its own terms and for its larger significance, the SS deserves a chapter 
of its own. My aim here has been to write this missing chapter. 

But what follows is not only a study of the SS; it is also a case study 
in the medieval reception of Aristotle. The SS's history opens onto the 
larger panorama of medieval scholarly life: the search for ancient learn- 
ing, and then its translation and assimilation; the universities, in partic- 
ular the University of Paris, the most important educational institution 
of the age; book production and circulation; the growth of personal and 
academic libraries; academic condemnations and controversies; the 


7. PASS, 2. I first read these words back in 1984 when I had begun work on 
a first-year graduate paper on the SS. 
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“cult of Aristotle” and the vogue for Aristotle’s work; the effect of 
pseudo-Aristotelica on the perception of Aristotle and the interpretation 
of his philosophy; the creation of the Aristotelian corpus. The SS pro- 
vides a unique yet convenient vantage point from which to view all of 
these subjects. It also provides a fresh perspective on two issues not 
given much attention by intellectual historians until recently, namely, 
the role played by the papacy and the papal court in the recovery and 
the diffusion of the new learning during the Middle Ages, and medieval 
scholarly reaction to Aristotelian spuria. 

Finally, a word about the parameters of this study. The emphasis 
here will be on the Iligh Middle Ages, with a cutoff coming around 
1330, though the story will be continued into the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when the scholarly career of the SS comes to an end. 
"There are several reasons for setting such a temporal limit. After this 
date, the amount of evidence concerning the SS increases enormously: 
the number of extant manuscripts multiplies several-fold; so do transla- 
tions, library catalogs, and book bequests, as well as works that cite, or 
might cite, the SS. l'or one person to sift through all of this material in 
a systematic way would be a major undertaking unto itself; it is, I admit, 
beyond my powers. Second, concentrating attention on the SS's history 
before the time of Petrarch and the early Renaissance prevents any 
claims being made that doubts about the SS’s authenticity ought to be 
attributed to the newly developing Humanist movement and the 
increasingly critical attitude toward texts that accompanied it; indeed, I 
have shown elsewhere that by the early fourteenth century, the approx- 
imate terminus for what historians label *High Scholasticism," the 
Schoolmen had the critical tools in hand for distinguishing the genuine 
from the spurious in the inherited corpus Ziristotelicum, and they often 
used these tools.’ Third, the range of scholarly responses to the SS was 
pretty much set in this earlier period; as will be seen in the description 
of the SS's scholarly fortuna found in chapters 6 and 7, these responses 
did not change in their essentials during the Late Middle Ages. 

I have also limited myself in this study to the specifically scholarly 
reception of the SS. By scholar 1 mean someone who received an 
advanced education at one of the institutions of higher learning of the 
time (as opposed, therefore, to the elementary schools) and whose for- 
mal discourse, whether in the classroom, formal debates, or books, was 


8. Steven J. Williams, "Scholastic Awareness of Aristotelian Spuria in the 
High Middle Ages," JWCI 58 (1995): 29-51. 
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conducted primarily in Latin.9 A subset of this scholarly world is the 
scholastic milieu, which I will use in order to refer to the professional 
teaching and study of philosophy, medicine, law, and theology in the 
universities or the mendicant studia; its representatives were the 
Schoolmen. But the SS also appealed to an audience much different 
from this one: the literate or semiliterate laymen whose formal educa- 
tion came in a grammar school, with a tutor at home, or through some 
kind of professional training. Increasingly they possessed some Latin- 
ity, though in general they were more comfortable reading in their 
respective vernaculars. They, too, gave the SS an enthusiastic welcome. 
Insofar as the vernacular translations have something to add to the 
story of the scholarly reception of the SS, this evidence will, of course, 
be used here; otherwise, however, they will be ignored. The enormous 
subject of lay reception of the SS requires a book of its own: I hope that 
someone, someday, will write it. 


9. It would be wrong to restrict the meaning of scholar to the individual who 
received a degree: many students in the undergraduate program never took the 
M.A., and those men who were educated in the mendicant environment were 
not—except at the highest levels of theological study—accorded any official 
title for their scholarly efforts. An acceptable synonym for scholar is intellectual, 
but nota bene the danger in confusing this with the meaning given it in the 
famous book by Jacques Le Goff, Les intellectuels au Moyen Age (Paris, 1985), 
where it has a more restrictive meaning (basically it is the equivalent of my 
Scboolmen). For a better sense of what I have in mind here, cf. Jacques Verger's 
concept “men of learning" in his Les gens de savoir en Europe à la fin du Moyen 
Age (Paris, 1998). It also requires saying here that my emphasis on Latin is 
made with the awareness that, during the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, written scholarly discourse was increasingly conducted in the ver- 
nacular: see, for example, Serge Lusignan, Parler vulgairement: Les intellectuels 
et la langue française aux XTE et XIV* siècles (Paris, 1987); Linda Ehrsam Voigts, 
"What's the Word? Bilingualism in Late-Medieval England," Speculum 71 
(1996): 813-26. It remains, however, that the bulk of this discourse still took 
place in Latin. 


CHAPTER I 


The Contents and the Formation 
of the Secret of Secrets 


Around 1230 a cleric by the name of Philip, visiting the city of Antioch 
with his supcrior, the bishop of Tripoli (in Lebanon), found a complete 
Arabic manuscript of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secret of Secrets. Philip 
must have recognized almost immediately that they had laid their 
hands upon something quite extraordinary. Though the SS had been 
circulating in the West for some one hundred years in a fragmentary 
translation, the full text was heretofore unknown. Unavailable to 
Christian readers, and rare even among the Arabs, this “most precious 
philosophic pearl,” as Philip described it, was none other than the book 
that “the most expert prince of philosophers, Aristotle, composed . . . at 
the request of Alexander, his pupil." More than simply a treatise on 
rulership, this book, again quoting Philip, *contained something useful 
about almost everything." At his companion's request, Philip translated 
the work into Latin.' Thus begins the career of one of the most popu- 
lar books of the Middle Ages. What are the contents and what are the 
origins of this unusual work that Philip made available to western 
Europe? Answers to these questions are interesting in themselves; they 
are also necessary for understanding the work’s later reception and tex- 
tual history in the West. They are the subjects of this first chapter. 
The Kitab ‘ihn al-siyasa fi tadbir aal-riyasa (Book of the Science of Gov- 
ernment, on the Good Ordering of Statecraft), more commonly referred 
to by its subtitle Szrr al-asrar (Secret of Secrets), opens with a prologue in 
which an anonymous writer dedicates his work to the caliph.? He then 


1. The foregoing information comes from Philip’s introduction (sce 
appendix 2). 

2. For this translation from the Arabic, see Manzalaoui, Nine English Ver- 
sions, ix. 

3. What follows here is a description of contents as probably found in the 
Arabic MS at Philip’s disposal. For some of the difficulties in ascertaining the 
character of Philip's exemplar, see chapter 5. The Arabic text has been edited 
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explains something of the circumstances under which this “work of 
direction for the management of state known as the Secret of Secrets” 
was written, as Aristotle, being too old and infirm to accompany 
Alexander on campaign in Asia, prepared this book for him as a kind of 
substitute for his presence. Aristotle, says our author, was Alexander’s 
principal advisor, and it was through the philosopher’s counsel that 
Alexander conquered the world. Aristotle, he continues, was so exem- 
plary in wisdom and virtue that strange and marvelous tales were 
related about him: some people reputed him to be one of the prophets, 
others said that God had described him as “an angel rather than a 
man,” and yet others claimed that he had been lifted up to heaven in a 
column of fire. A number of missives passed between Aristotle and 
Alexander, we are told, and in one epistolary exchange Alexander 
informed his master that he had decided to put to death all of the Per- 
sian magnates because they constituted a threat to his rule; to this Aris- 
totle replied that while Alexander might have the power to kill them, he 
could not, in the end, change their climate and their country, so he 
should instead conquer their enmity with kindness and win their obe- 
dience through love. And indeed, concludes our author, Alexander 
accepted this advice and made Persia the most loyal of all his subject 
territories.* 

A second prologue follows by the supposed translator of the work, 
Yahya (or, Yuhanna) ibn al-Bitriq (fl. ca. 815), one of a famous group of 
ninth-century scholars who prepared Arabic versions of Greek philo- 
sophical and scientific works for the Abbasid rulers (and, possibly, the 
scholar and author al-Kindi) in Baghdad.5 He tells us: 





by Abdel Rahman Badawi in al-Usul al-Yunaniyyab lil-Nazariyyat al-Siyasiyyab 
fil-" Islam (= Fontes graecae doctrinarum politicarum islamicarum), vol. 1 (Cairo, 
1954). The SS can be conveniently read in the English translation of the Ara- 
bic prepared by Isrnail Ali in Steele, 176—266. All of the quotations frorn the SS 
that appear in the following paragraphs come from the Ali translation. 

4. Cf. the conflicting political advice reported by Plutarch (De Alexandri 
fortuna, 329B) that supposedly was given by Aristotle to Alexander: Aristotle 
recommended that Alexander rule the barbarians as a “master” and treat them 
as slaves, “like beasts or plants”; Alexander, says Plutarch, ignored the advice 
(Plutarch Moralia, ed. Frank Cole Babbit, vol. 4 [Cambridge, Mass., 1936], 
397-09). In the Politics Aristotle equated the barbarians to “slaves” (1252b5-9). 

5. On Yahya see D. M. Dunlop, “The Translations of al-Bitriq and Yahya 
(Yuhanna) b. al-Batriq,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1959): 140-50; 
Casimir Petraitis, The Arabic Version of Aristotle’s “Meteorology” (Beirut, 1967); 
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I visited every temple where philosophers have deposited their 
secrets and all the great recluses who, having a fine knowledge 
thereof, might fulfil my quest, until I arrived at the temple of the 
Sun, which had been built by the philosopher Aesculapius for 
himself. Here I met a devout and ascetic priest possessed of deep 
learning and unerring judgement, towards whom I used courtesy, 
humility, and strategy, till at last he let me see the writings 
deposited in that temple, and I found in those writings what I was 
seeking for. Then I returned with my prize to the August Pres- 
ence, and by the help of Almighty God and the interest of the 
Commander of the Faithful, I set about translating it. I translated 
it from the Greek into Syriac and then from Syriac into Arabic. 


Yahya begins his translation with Aristotle's own introduction to his 
work, a letter of reply to Alexander's request (not included) that the 
Philosopher prepare for him a canon of instructions that would guide 
him in all his affairs and take the place of his absent advisor. Aristotle 
informs Alexander that he will comply with his request, but he prefaces 
this with the warning that the great secrets that he is about to impart 
have been vouchsafed to him by God and that it is incumbent upon 
Alexander to preserve the confidentiality of this divine revelation. Lest 
the book fall into the hands of wicked men, Aristotle explains, he has 
cloaked his lessons in enigmas and figurative language: outwardly, he 





Helmut Gátje, Studien zur Überlieferung der aristotelischen Psychologie im Islam 
(Heidelberg, 1971), 45-53; Gerhard Endress, Die arabischen Übersetzungen von 
Aristoteles” Schrift “De caelo" (Frankfurt am Main, 1966), 89-98, Proclus Arabus: 
Zwanzig Abschnitte aux der Institutio theologica in arabischer Übersetzung (Beirut, 
1973), and "The Circle of al-Kindi: Early Arabic Translations from the Greek 
and the Rise of Islamic Philosophy," in Tbe Ancient Tradition in Christian and 
Islamic Hellenism, ed. Endress and Remke Kruk (Leiden, 1997), 43-76 passim; 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 11 (Leiden, 2001), 246. Aristotelian translations 
credited to Yahya include the Meteorology, De caelo, a compendium of De anima, 
and, with much less certainty, De animalibus and Prior Analytics; among his 
other translations is Plato's Timaeus. On the fortuna of Aristotle in the Islamic 
world, see F. E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus: The Oriental Translations and Com- 
mentaries on the Aristotelian Corpus (Leiden, 1968), and Aristotle and the Arabs: 
The Aristotelian Tradition in Islam (New York, 1968); Abdurrahman Badawi, La 
transmission de la philosophie grecque au monde arabe, 2d ed. (Paris, 1987). 

6. Steele, 177; cf. Petraitis, Arabic Version, 59-60, and Dunlop, “Transla- 
tions,” 147-48, for two other English translations of this same passage. 
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says, the book is a treasure of practical wisdom and golden rules; intrin- 
sically it contains everything for which Alexander had asked. A brief 
table of contents is then provided wherein its ten discourses or books 
(maqalat) arc listed (chart 1). 


Chart 1. The Contents of the Secretum secretorum 


Preface 
Introduction of Anonymous Compiler 
Introduction of Pseudo-Yahya ibn al-Bitriq 
Aristotle’s Introduction 
Table of contents 
Book 1. On the Kinds of Kings 
Book 2. On the Position and Character of a King 
Practical Political and Moral Precepts 
Apology for Astrology 
Section on Health 
Introduction 
Practical Recommendations on Hygiene, Food/Drink, Exercise/Rest; 
the Four Seasons 
‘The Four Parts of the Body 
Diet (Preserving Natural Heat; Healthy Foods; Meat and Fish) 
Water 
Wine 
The Bath 
Panacea 
Medical Astrology 
Section on Physiognomy 
Book 3. On Justice 
Book 4. On Ministers 
Philosophical Material (Cosmogony; Powers of the Soul; Sensation; 
Significance of the Number Five) 
Practical Advice Regarding Ministers 
Anecdotes to Illustrate the Importance of the Planets in Determining 
Character: The Weaver’s Son; the King’s Son 
Man the Microcosm 
Anecdote to Illustrate the Importance of Faith: The Magian and the Jew 
Book 5. On Scribes 
Book 6. On Ambassadors 
Book 7. On Governors 
Book 8. On Army Officers 
An Army's Hierarchy of Authority 
Horn of 'Themistius 
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Book 9. On the Conduct of War 
Practical recommendations 
Astrological advice 
Section on onomancy 
Book 10. On the Occult Sciences 
‘Talismans (theory and fabrication) 
Alchemy (theory plus the Emerald Table of Hermes) 
Lapidary 
Herbal (theory and examples) 
Conclusion 


Note: I have adapted this chart from Manzalaoui, Nine English Versions, 
xii-xiv. The chapter titles are closely based on Yahya’s own, though I have 
made some modifications. 


After all of this prefatory matter, at last we reach the SS itself. Book 
1, “On the Kinds of Kings,” is in the manner of a “Mirror of Princes” 
(so called because rulers were expected “to look in such books as in a 
mirror, and there see displayed the image of what they should truly 
be”), filled with political and moral advice on how Alexander should 
conduct himself as king.” A taxonomy of kings is given according to the 
amount of generosity and miserliness shown by the ruler with respect 
to himself and to his subjects. The mean is recommended; so is the love 
of glory and a good name. Lust with its attendant consequences— 
voluptuousness, avarice, love of riches, meanness, greed, perfidy, rob- 
bery—is condemned, for it produces strife, destroys faith, and ruins the 
world. 

The political and moral counsel continues in book 2, “On the Posi- 
tion and Character of a King.” Among the many nuggets of advice 
proffered here, Aristotle tells Alexander that a king must obey divine 
commandments and that he must be a public example of temperance 
and faith. In order to maximize his subjects’ respect for him, he ought 
to appear in public infrequently; when he does present himself, he 
ought to be dressed splendidly and distinctly. Aristotle recommends 
lowering taxes and treating merchants well, as this will ultimately 
strengthen a kingdom. But a king should also be concerned with the 
weak and help them; this preserves the law and pleases God. With an 


7. T take the definition of “Mirror of Princes” from Derek Pearsall, *Hoc- 
cleve's Regement of Princes: The Poetics of Royal Self- Representation," Specu- 
lum 69 (1994): 386. 
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apt comparison of a king to the rain, the wind, summer, and winter, 
Aristotle reminds Alexander that he too can be a force for both good 
and ill. Anticipating Machiavelli's famous discussion in The Prince con- 
cerning whether a king ought to aim at being feared or loved, Aristotle 
tells Alexander to remove the complaints of the people and to relieve 
them of injustice and oppression; at the same time, "know that fear of 
the king is the peace of the realm." Do not put your trust in women, 
Aristotle continues, and beware of poisons. He then reminds Alexander 
of the gift sent to him by the mother of an Indian monarch, namely, a 
beautiful girl who had been nurtured on poison so that her very nature 
had become that of a poisonous serpent; were it not for Aristotle’s 
sagacity and experience, she would have inflicted a fatal bite on Alexan- 
der and killed him.’ Aristotle then commands Alexander, “guard thy 
noble soul, for verily, it is a trust with thee.” 

Suddenly, book 2 veers to a new subject. Aristotle energetically 
defends the value of astrology for a ruler: *do not rise or sit or eat or do 
anything except at the time chosen by astrology . . . because, verily, 
God has not created anything uselessly"; *do not listen to those fools 
who say that the science of astrology is false and useless . . . for although 
man cannot avoid his fate, yet by knowing it beforehand he prepares 
himself for it and makes use of the remedies calculated to avert it." 
Aristotle then briefly discusses the science of astronomy/astrology and 
informs Alexander that there are 1,029 stars. 

Next, just as suddenly, Aristotle changes direction again, presenting 
Alexander with an extended health regimen that, he says, will make 
recourse to a physician unnecessary. This section (in the Arabic it is 
called a bab: literally, “door,” “gate”; more loosely, “chapter,” “sec- 
tion”) mixes modest amounts of medical theory with gencrous helpings 
of practical instruction on hygiene, diet, and physical activity; in one 
subsection, specific advice is tailored to the four seasons. Some of the 
suggestions make good sense (brush your teeth, and don’t forget your 
tongue; don’t eat too much, and walk a little after a meal); some are 


8. Slightly different versions of this Poison Maiden story appear in the MS 
tradition of the SS: the girl’s donor could be a king, his mother, or a queen; 
death is also threatened by coming into contact with her perspiration or by 
having sexual intercourse with her. On the popular theme of the Poison 
Maiden, see Wilhelm Hertz, “Die Sage vom Giftmadchen,” in his Gesammelte 
Abbandlungen, ed. Friedrich Von der Leyen (Stuttgart, 1905), 156-277; N. M. 
Penzer, Poison- Damsels and Other Essays in Folklore and Anthropology (London, 


1952). 
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rather amusing (eat raisins in order to improve the memory and to clar- 
ify the intellect; in case of bellyache, hold a beautiful warm girl close to 
oneself). What follows are a battery of related subsections on, respec- 
tively, the four principal parts of the body (head, chest, belly, genitals); 
diet (theory plus discussion of various foods, including different kinds 
of meat and fish); water; wine; the Turkish bath; one of the great 
unnamed secrets promised by Aristotle at the outset, namely, a compli- 
cated recipe for a panacea called “Inestimable Glory” that originally 
may have been revealed to Adam by God himself; the astrologically 
appropriate times for bloodletting (phlebotomy had as its goal ridding 
the body of excess or corrupting humors and restoring them to a 
proper balance) and taking medicines. 

Book 2 then terminates with another section (likewise called a bab, or 
in some redactions, a qawl, “discourse”, this time on physiognomy, the 
divinatory science that prognosticates character and behavior on the 
basis of bodily characteristics. Obviously this would be immensely 
helpful for the ruler faced with the difficult task of choosing suitable 
advisors. First a theoretical justification of the subject is provided. 
Herein is included a story of the famous physiognomist Polemon: 


"The disciples of the learned Hippocrates drew his picture on a 
parchment and, showing it to Polemon, asked him to describe his 
character. He looked at the formation of the body and compared 
the various parts of it. Then he said: “This man must be deceitful, 
cunning, and sensuous, and one who loves fornication.” There- 
upon the disciples of Hippocrates wanted to kill him . . . [but] 
when they went back to Hippocrates . . . Hippocrates replied to 
them: *Polemon is right. By God! in all his reading he has not 
spoken a single untruth. This is indeed my character, and such is 
my disposition. But when I saw that these qualities were bad, I 
restrained myself from following them, and reason overcame my 
passions." 


What follows are numerous descriptions of the physical traits that 
reveal the inner person. On the negative side, for example, “the man 
whose eyes are large and protruding is envious, shameless, and lazy, and 
is unworthy of being trusted, especially if his eyes are blue"; *he whose 
lips are thick and teeth long is stupid." In the course of his presentation, 
Aristotle also provides a complete physical picture of “the best of men" 
and the ideal advisor. Among other characteristics, "long palms and 
fingers indicate aptitude for arts and business and good government”; 
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“he whose forehead is of moderate width and height and with wrinkles 
in it is truthful, faithful, intelligent, and skillfull." Aristotle concludes 
with the caution that Alexander must not judge a person's character by 
one sign only, but rather on the basis of all of them, even contrary ones. 

Book 3, “On Justice,” returns to the SS's opening Mirror of Princes 
theme. ‘lhe importance of justice is emphasized to Alexander; Aristotle 
relates the saying that “a king and justice are brothers.” A king resem- 
bles God in power, says Aristotle, so it is necessary for a king to try and 
resemble God in acts as well; when the people see that the king believes 
in and follows God's law, they also believe in it and follow it. In order 
to aid Alexander's understanding of the discussion, Aristotle provides a 
diagram in the shape of a circle illustrating how justice holds the world 
and the state together. 

The size and heterogeneous contents of book 4, “On Ministers,” 
makes it similar to book 2. Curiously, it begins with the very subject 
matter at hand apparently having been forgotten. With the announce- 
ment that “I have collected together [here] everything of the sciences of 
philosophy . . . and I have revealed in it certain divine secrets as they 
were indispensable for thy instruction," a Neoplatonic Aristotle 
launches into an emanationist cosmogony that begins with God and 
"simple spiritual substance" and ends with minerals, vegetables, ani- 
mals, and, finally, man, who unites in himsclf “all the essences of cre- 
ation.” From here Aristotle moves successively to an account of the 
powers of the soul, sensation, and—because there are five senses—the 
significance of the number five. With the observation that a ruler 
should have five ministers, Aristotle is back to giving practical political 
advice. But in the middle of this discussion Aristotle makes the obser- 
vation that “correctness of judgement depends upon nativity,” and to 
that end are related two stories illustrating the influence of the stars in 
determining an individual’s character and abilities: in the first one, 
astrologers can see from the particular configuration of the stars at the 
birth of a weaver’s son that he is destined to be an advisor to kings, and 
indeed this is what happens; in the second one, astrologers similarly 
predict the future of a king’s son, who becomes a smith in spite of his 
father's best attempts to train the boy to follow in his footsteps. Yet 
more advice is then proffered on ministers, including a list of fifteen 
essential qualities that each should possess. Book 4 concludes, first, 
with a paragraph on man the microcosm that elaborates on the praise 
heaped on him earlier in this same book (“God has not created any 
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being more powerful than man”). Then comes a story, “The Magian 
and the Jew," intended to illustrate the maxim “do not consult . . . any- 
one who is not a true believer and has no faith in God." In the desert a 
Jew, who is on foot, meets a Magian, who is riding a mule. He cons the 
Magian off his mount and then rides away, abandoning his benefactor. 
The Magian, remembering his words to the Jew that "there is a just 
God in heaven to whom nothing is unknown and no secret of his crea- 
tures is concealed," prays for justice, and quickly finds his prayer 
answered, with the Jew having been thrown from the mule (he subse- 
quently dies from his injuries) and the Magian rewarded for his faith 
and kindness. 

Books 5—7, all extremely short (averaging about three-quarters of a 
page of printed text), provide practical counsel on scribes, ambassadors, 
and governors respectively. 

Book 8, “On Army Officers,” is also quite short; it details the hierar- 
chy of military authority. It includes a description of the so-called Horn 
of Themistius, a machine—apparently a hydraulic organ—capable of 
producing a dreadfully loud noise that can terrify the enemy as well as 
summon the troops from a distance of sixty miles.’ 

Book 9 is “On the Conduct of War." After making a number of 
observations about the subject—never take part in battles in person (of 
course the historical Alexander always did); an army's faith in its even- 
tual success is a key to winning victory; and so on—Aristotle provides 
concrete advice regarding strategy and tactics. Next, the importance of 
astrology is again underlined and some astrological dicta are given with 
which to regulate military activities. Finally, Aristotle discloses another 
great secret, namely, an onomantic formula with which Alexander can 
calculate who will win a battle and who will lose it based on the num- 
ber of letters in the two opposing generals' names. 

Book ro, “On the Occult Sciences," opens with an extended disqui- 
sition on the philosophy of talismans: 


Every physical body in the universe has its prototype in the spiri- 
tual world, the latter being the cause of the existence of the for- 
mer, and ruler over it .. . Know that everything receives a perfect 


9. Henry George Farmer, “The Horn of Alexander the Great,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1926): 500-503, and The Organ of the Ancients (London, 
1931), 79, 119 ff.; William Leslie Sumner, The Organ: Its Evolution, Principles of 
Construction, and Use (New York, 1973), 16 ff. 
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or an imperfect stamp of those heavenly types according to the 
duration of its exposure to it. And the influence of the heavenly 
type . . . is used in making talismans. 


Most people, though, are not worthy to receive such knowledge, and 
most do not have the necessary intellectual gifts. “How many secrets 
and mysteries . . . there are in this world!” Aristotle exclaims; “people 
pass by them, turning their faces away . . . without seeing them or 
understanding them.” Aristotle then moves on to “the greatest secret,” 
which, he says, he has never revealed to anyone before: directions for 
the fabrication of a powerful talisman that will secure the submission 
and obedience of a people and inspire fear and trembling in an enemy. 

Next in line in this occult miscellany is a compact section on 
alchemy, which Aristotle prefaces by telling Alexander that he is about 
to impart “a mighty secret.” “Take the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
stone,” Aristotle intones, and so begins the description of an enigmatic 
alchemical operation. Complementing this is a rendition of the famous 
Hermetic text the Emerald Table (a brief collection of alchemical max- 
ims that supposedly had been found engraved on a tablet of emerald 
being held by Hermes Trismegistus in his tomb), which promises 
unsurpassed power over all things to the person who successfully fol- 
lows its equally obscure formulas.'° 

A very brief lapidary (i.e., a catalog of stones with their occult prop- 
erties) follows. The first stone, for instance, can be found floating in the 
sea; place a specimen weighing eight carats on a battle standard and it 
will route any opposing force. 

Similar promises are made in the little herbal (a catalog of plants). 
After some theoretical background that ties plants’ natures and proper- 
ties to the planets, there come descriptions of particular specimens and 
their powers, including one that causes dignity and honor to accrue to 
the person who picks it in his own name and holds it in his hand; 
another can be used to incline a woman lovingly toward the one who 
touches her with its blossom. 





10. Julius Ruska, Tabula smaragdina: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der herme- 
tischen Literatur (Heidelberg, 1926); Robert Steele and Dorothea Waley Singer, 
“The Emerald Table,” Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine (Section of the 
History of Medicine) 21 (1927-28): 485-501; Martin Plessner, “Neue Materi- 
alien zur Geschichte der Tabula Smaragdina,” Der Islam 16 (1927): 77-1133 
Didier Kahn, ed., La Table d’Emeraude et sa tradition alcbimique (Paris, 1995). 
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The SS then ends with Aristotle claiming to have performed his duty 
to Alexander and to have fulfilled Alexander’s request. 


Is the SS a translation of an Aristotelian work? Obviously not. Nor is it 
in its entirety even the simple reproduction of a Greek Vorlage. While 
the story of the SS’s genesis can still not be told with precision, we 
know enough to say—thanks, most importantly, to the detailed studies 
of Mahmoud Manzalaoui and Mario Grignaschi—that the SS as we 
now have it developed by a centuries-long “process of accretion,” with 
some parts coming from the Greek, but others almost certainly coming 
from original Arabic sources."' Moreover, it needs to be said, there is 
no known extant Greek exemplar of the SS nor any Greek text 
remotely close to it. Statements by two thirteenth-century authors 
seem at first glance to signal the existence of such an exemplar, but a 
close examination of their words shows this not to be the case. The SS 
is not complete in the Latin, Roger Bacon says in his annotated edition 
of the text (ca. 1275), but many great things are missing from it, ut patet 
ex Greco et Arabico [as is evident from the Greek and the Arabic]. Bacon 
sometimes made extravagant statements: this is one of them." In the 
prologue to a French translation of the SS that was executed circa 1300, 
the Dominican Geoffrey of Waterford says that the Arabs are prolix, 
the Greeks obscure, and for that reason “il me conuient de l'un et de 
l'autre langage translater."'3 Whatever this means, it is certain that 


11. Mahmoud Manzalaoui, “The Pseudo-Aristotelian Kitab Sir al-asrar: 
Facts and Problems," Oriens 23-24 (1974): 147-257; Mario Grignaschi, "L'or- 
igine et les métamorphoses du Sirr al'asrar," AHDLMA 43 (1976): 97112, and 
"Remarques sur la formation et l'interprétation du Siv al-"asrar," in PASS, 
3-33. For other works by Grignaschi, see nn. 19, 53. For older bibliography on 
the SS's genesis, see Manzalaoui, "Facts and Problems." The following item is 
not included in Manzalaoui’s bibliography but should be noted: Manfred UIl- 
mann, review of Arabic Version by Petraitis, Der Islam 46 (1970): 106-11. For 
the phrase “process of accretion,” see Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 193. 
No one seems to have taken up the idea put forward by Stig Wikander, “De 
l'Inde à l'Espagne: L'origine de la Poridat de las poridades,” Actas IV Congresso de 
estudos árabes e islâmicos (Leiden, 1971), 267—69, of an Indian origin for the SS. 

I2. See the discussion of the case for expurgation of the SS in chapter 5, 
item 5, “The Testimony of Roger Bacon.” 

13. "Et por ce moi priastes que cel livre, ki fu translatei de griu en arabic, et 
derechief de arabic en latin, vos translataisse de latin en franchois. Et is, a vous 
priieres, al translater ai mise ma cure, et avoiques le plus grant travail, d'en 
autres hautes et parfondes estudes sui enbesoingniés. D'autre part, savoir ke les 
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Geoffrey did not consult any Greek and Arabic manuscripts of the SS. 
In the opening part of this sentence Geoffrey has merely repeated a 
commonplace about translation from Greek and Arabic that was widely 
current among the Schoolmen: his observation cannot stand as proof of 
familiarity with either language. More to the point, there is no indica- 
tion in the text itself that Geoffrey was working with anything but the 
Latin version of the SS.'^ Finally, note that just before the above- 
quoted passage Geoffrey states quite clearly that he has done nothing 
more than translate the Latin SS.'5 

There is also good reason to doubt that the well-known translator 
Yahya ibn al-Bitriq was involved in the translation of the SS, and con- 
sequently that the Greek (or Syriac, for that matter) exemplar alleged 
in the second prologue ever existed.' Indications so far are that Yahya, 
who was probably of Byzantine Greek descent,'7 translated directly 
from Greek into Arabic, so a translation by him through the interme- 
diary of Syriac seems at least open to question.'® In addition, no Syriac 


Arabiens trop ont de paroles en courte ueritei, et les Grigois ont oscure 
maniere de parler; et il me conuient de l'un et de l'autre langage translater; et 
por chou le trop de l'un escourcirai, et l'oscuritei de l'autre esclarcirai, solonc 
ce ke la matire puct soffrir, car lur entente sievrai, ne mies lur paroles" (Paris, 
BNF, fr. 1822, fol. 249ra-b). On Geoffrey of Waterford, see chap. 6 n. 322. 

14. George L. Hamilton, "The Sources of the Secret des Secrets of Jofroi of 
Watreford,” Romanic Review 1 (1910): 259-64; Richard Forster, De Aristotelis 
quae feruntur secretis secretorum (Kiel, 1888), 20 n. 3; Charles-Victor Langlois, 
La connaissance de la nature et du monde d’après des écrits francais à l'usage des laics 
(Paris, 1927), 78-79. 

15. See the first sentence in n. 13. 

16. The testimony of those few scholars who have specifically studied the 
translation oeuvre of Yahya is split on whether he translated the SS. According 
to one Orientalist familiar with Yahya’s translations, the SS is dissimilar in 
style to Yahya’s other work: see Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 159, with 
reference to Mr. B. Levin of Uppsala University. On the other hand, Petraitis, 
Arabic Version, 12-13, 59, has come to a contrary conclusion, judging the SS to 
be Yahya’s work on the basis of a comparison vocabulary and style of the SS 
with his translation of the Meteorology. Historical evidence, however, clearly 
goes against the latter. 

17. Yahya ibn al-Bitriq, i.e., John the “son of Patrick" or “son of the Patri- 
cian” (patrician was a title of military authority in the Byzantine Empire). 

18. However, it is quite possible that he knew Syriac (or more precisely, 
Aramaic) as a liturgical language and so was able to translate a Syriac version of 
a text into Arabic. 
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exemplar of the SS in extant, and evidence for the existence of one is 
problematic (the fact that no historian has yet mounted a sustained 
argument for such is telling in this regard). But there is more. The very 
formulation “I translated it from yunani (Greek) into rumi and then 
from runi into Arabic" is problematic and indeed downright suspi- 
cious. While modern scholars have typically rendered rui as “Syriac,” 
this is more an educated guess than a literal translation of the word, 
which usually means “Greek” (the language of Rum, i.e., eastern Rome 
or the Byzantine Empire), but obviously that does not make sense here, 
at least without some modification. “Syriac,” however, does make 
sense: because some of the Greek Aristotle first made its way into Syr- 
iac before being retranslated into Arabic (either because Syriac versions 
and exemplars were used or because Syrian Christian translators used 
Syriac as a bridge language); because one manuscript has “from Greek 
and Syriac (surjani) into Arabic" (Gotha 1870); and because Philip has 
rendered what was in his exemplar as ca/dea (Chaldean, which is, like 
Syriac, an Aramaic language).'? However, it must be noted here that 
Moritz Steinschneider, one of those who translated the word rui as 
“Syriac,” frankly confessed to have found no historical example in sup- 
port of his supposition,?? and other Orientalists have quickly dismissed 
it.?! One must also ask why, if the author meant Syriac, he did not just 
say so? 


19. As Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 67, points out, this is the “common inter- 
pretation.” For discussion of this issue, see Möller, lvi; Förster, De Aristotelis, 
21; Dunlop, “Translations,” 148-49; Moritz Steinschneider, Die bebraeischen 
Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als Dolmertscher (Berlin, 1893), 
248-49; Martin Plessner, review of Steele, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 28 
(1925): cols. 916-17; Plessner, “Tabula Smaragdina,” 83-85; Grignaschi, “La 
As-Siyasatu-l-“ammiyah et l'influence iranienne sur la pensée politique 
islamique," Acta Iranica 6 (1975): 225-26; Amitai I. Spitzer, “The Hebrew 
"Translations of the Sod Ha-Sodot and Its Place in the Transmission of the Sirr 
al-Asrar,” in PASS, 50-51. 

20. “Ich verrnutute, rumi bedeute syrisch, gestand jedoch, keinen Beleg 
dafür gefunden zu haben" (Steinschneider, Die bebraeiscben Übersetzungen, 248 
n. 1000). 

21. “In Wahrheit bedeutet ruz natürlich hier ebensowenig syrisch wie 
sonst irgendwo" (Plessner, review of Steele, col. 916 n. 3). Note that Plessner 
(col. 916) specifically rejects Steele's contention that "Rumi is the common 
word for Syriac, when it does not mean Greek" (Steele, xi). Helpful here also 
is M. Bouyges, “Excursus d'un éditeur de textes arabes 1. Roumiyy,” Mélanges 
de l'Université Saint Josepb 27 (1947-48): 125-27, 129. 
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We are left, then, to search for alternatives. It has been suggested 
that rui means “Roman,” that is, Latin, the language of the Romans 
in Rome, but that makes the claim of translation ludicrous, for why 
would an obvious “easterner” like Yahya employ Latin for his transla- 
tion??? It could be argued that the author of the sentence intended to 
signal a double translation process, with the first stage going from the 
classical or ancient Greek found in his exemplar to neo-Greek, that is, 
Byzantine or medieval Greek. The sticking points here are that the 
written language of scholarly activity in the Byzantine world was con- 
sciously classicizing and not all that different from Attic Greek and that 
the educated—among whom, presumably, is our translator—had been 
trained in classical Greek, were comfortable with the old forms, and so 
would have had no need to go through an intermediary language, that 
is, the vernacular, in order to do their work.?3 A variation on this idea 
has the original exemplar of the SS written in old Greek uncials and a 
new exemplar prepared using the newer minuscule script.*4 But this, 
too, is problematic: while it is true that old manuscripts were tran- 
scribed into the newer hand from the eighth century A.D. on, it is ques- 
tionable whether our translator would be involved in such a costly, and 
for his purposes unnecessary, process. A similar objection of impracti- 
cality applies to the suggestion of a Syriac exemplar transliterated in 
Greek characters as the “middle term,” so to speak: it is quite doubtful 
that such would be done for a substantial text like the SS.?5 

Add here to the list of doubts that Yahya translated the SS the fact 
that the famous Fibrist (Catalogue; A.D. 987/988), the Arabic com- 
pendium of bibliography compiled by Ibn al-Nadim, attributes a num- 


22. That is how rupi is translated by Lucien Leclerc, Histoire de la médicine 
arabe, vol. 1 (Paris, 1876), 182; Steinschneider (as reported in Brinkmann, 17 
n. 1); Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of old Philisoffres, ed. Robert Steele (London, 
1894), 89. Cf. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 67. 

23. George A. Kennedy, Greek Rhetoric under Christian Emperors (Prince- 
ton, NJ., 1983), 45-49. I would like to thank Tom Brauch for his help on this 
issue. 

24. Dunlop, “Translations,” 141; Bouyges, “Excursus,” 119-29. On this 
see also Alphonse Dain, Les manuscrits (Paris, 1975), 62-63, 126-30; Dirniuri 
Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: The Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement 
in Baghdad and Early ‘Abbasid Society (2nd-4tb/8tb-10tb. Centuries) (London, 
1998), 176, 181. 

25. Bouyges, “Excursus,” 125, 127. 
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ber of translations to him, but the SS is not among them.'6 The Fibrist 
does report that Yahya was among a group of men commissioned by 
the Caliph al-Ma’mun (A.D. 813-33) to go to Byzantium, to seek out 
books of Greek learning and, once home, to translate them.?? Yes, 
there was a Temple of the Sun (in Harran near Edessa)? and some 
temples in Antiquity did possess libraries or had them nearby.?? But the 
Byzantine Empire was now Christian, after all, and it is hard to imag- 
ine pagan temples still “open for business.” Moreover, the story of a 
lone scholar's visit to a mysterious temple looking for ancient books of 
secret wisdom occurs so frequently in the Arabic literary tradition that 
it seems reasonable to take the account in the SS as a fabrication. 
Mention of a “pious hermit” does not inspire the greatest confidence 
either. And the detail found in the fuller and apparently earlier version 
of the SS's prologue that the manuscript was “written in gold letters" 
can only add to one's skepticism about the story’s veracity.3! Finally, as 
we will see later in this chapter, the current “working hypothesis” of the 
SS's genesis accords no place to such a Syriac translation. Apparently in 
order to give his own work legitimacy and to impress prospective read- 
ers, some anonymous reviser used the pseudonym “Yahya ibn al- 
Bitriq” because he was famous as one of the early Baghdad translators; 
for similar reasons, this reviser added the fictions of the temple and the 
double translation.3? 


26. The “Fibrist” of al-Nadim, ed. Bayard Dodge, vol. 2 (New York, 1970), 
586; Aristotle's life, works, and translations are discussed 594 ff. 

27. Ibid., 584. 

28. Manzalaoui, "Facts and Problems,” 2 18. 

29. Wolfgang Speyer, Bücberfunde in der Glaubenswerbung der Antike (Gót- 
tingen, 1970), 125 ff. And cf. the Fihrist itself, 585-86, which includes the story 
of a visit to an ancient Greek temple (a story its modern English editor takes to 
be true). 

30. Steele, xxxviii; Dunlop, “Translations,” 147-48; Ullmann, review of 
Petraitis, 109; Möller, lvi; Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 192, 218. Moritz 
Steinschneider, Al-Farabi: Des arabischen Philosophen Leben und Schriften mit 
besonderer. Rücksicht auf die Geschichte der griechischen Wissenschaft unter den 
Arabern (Berlin, 1862), 190, characterizes the discovery of a text in a temple as 
a topos of pseudepigraphic writing. 

31. See, for example, appendix 1. 

32. Cf. Spitzer, “Hebrew Translations,” 51: “[In his Maxims of the Philoso- 
phers, the translator Hunain ibn Ishaq (active in the second half of the ninth 
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On the other hand, it would be rash to assume that the SS was fash- 
ioned out of whole cloth: some of its contents have Hellenistic, classi- 
cal Greek, and even Aristotelian antecedents. To begin with, there are 
distinct reminiscences of the Hippocratic school of medicine in the sec- 
tion on health: the humoral theory, which was embraced by Aristotle; 
the account of the seasons; and a quote from Ilippocrates himself.33 
Also, the source for parts of the regimen are writings by Diocles of 
Carystos (a probable contemporary and possible student of Aristotle or 
his school).34 The physiognomical anecdote concerning I lippocrates 
(originally Socrates, with Zophyrus in the role of Polemon) goes back 
to some time before Cicero, and perhaps even to a Socratic dialogue by 
Phaedo of Elis (fourth century B.C.).35 Fragments of the tract on phys- 
iognomy are similar to the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on this subject, 
which was probably written by a member of the Peripatetic school in 
the century or two after Aristotle’s death.3° A relationship, albeit dis- 
tant, exists between the SS’s lapidary and the one by Pseudo-Aristotle 


century)] lists a/-rumi as one of the languages of his sources, together with 
Greek, Arabic, and Syriac. There is no doubt that a/-rumi cannot be here 
either Greek or Syriac, but a third language. Accordingly, in the Sir7’s list of 
languages, a/-rimi ought to mean a language other than Greek or Syriac. The 
compiler of that work had adopted this current linguistic fiction, perhaps even 
directly from IHunain's Maxims, without even knowing what al-rumi means.” 

33. Humoral theory and Aristotle: Steele, 271. Seasons: Steele, 272; Man- 
zalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 220. Quote of Hippocrates: Steele, 83. 

34. Steele, xiv, xli, xliv, 272-74; Secrees of old Philisoffres, ed. Steele, viii, 
111-12. Diocles’ writings are now available in Diocles of Carystus: A Collection of 
the Fragments with Translation and Commentary, vols. 1-2, ed. and trans. Philip 
J. Van der Eijk (Leiden, 2000). The issue of Diocles' identity and oeuvre is very 
complicated: for a discussion of the problems, see Heinrich Von Staden, 
“Jaeger’s ‘Skandalon der historischen Vernunft: Diocles, Aristotle, and 
Theophrastus,” in Werner Jaeger Reconsidered, ed. William M. Calder III 
(Atlanta, 1992), 227-65; and Diocles of Carystus, 2:xxxi-xxxviii. 

35. Richard Forster, Scriptores physiognomici, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1893), vii Ff; 
Ilai Alon, Socrates in Medieval Arabic Literature (Leiden, 1991), 43-44- 

36. Förster, De Aristotelis, 17-20; Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 221. 
On the Peripatetic origin of the Physiognomia, see Forster, Scriptores physiog- 
nomici, xix-xx; Anonyme latin, Traité de physiognomie, ed. Jacques André (Paris, 
1981), 26-27; Elizabeth C. Evans, “Physiognomics in the Ancient World,” 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 59, pt. 5 (1969): 5, 7. 
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that also probably goes back to the Greek.37 Most importantly, a voice 
sometimes quite like the Stagirite's is heard in the Mirror of Princes 
material in book 1 and in the beginning of book 2.39 I present these 
resemblances below:39 


1. Virtue as the mean 


SS: All qualities and actions are vitiated as they approach 
their extremes.4° 

Nicomachean Ethics: Virtue . . . is a mean state between two 
vices, one of excess and one of defect (2.6; 1107a1—5). 


2. 'The virtue of liberality 


SS: It has been already explained that it is extremely hard to 
observe moderation in liberality, but it is easy enough in 
the case of avarice. Moderation in liberality is to give 
what is needed. . . . But if one exceeds this one becomes 
guilty of excess and falls into extravagance.*' 

Nicomachean Ethics: In regard to giving and getting money, 
the observance of the mean is liberality; the excess and 
deficiency are prodigality and meanness (2.7; 1107b5- 
10). Prodigality and meanness are excesses and defects 
with regard to wealth (4.1; 1i119b28). Liberality 
... [is] a mean with regard to giving and taking of wealth 
(4.1; 1120b27). 


37. Steele, li; Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 22 1. 

38. This discovery belongs to Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 201-2. I 
have turned his suggestions of shared themes into specific examples from the 
texts, adding some of my own as well. 

39. The English translations of the Arabic were prepared by Ishmail Ali for 
Steele’s edition of the SS. For translations from the Greek I have relied on the 
Loeb and Oxford editions of Aristotle. All Bekker numbers are approxima- 
tions, being based on the English translations; I provide them with the goal of 
facilitating a reader's referring to Aristotle’s text. I have also checked Ali's 
translations against the Latin of Philip of Tripoli, and in all cases there is a 
close convergence of readings. 

40. Stecle, 180. 

41. Steele, 180. 
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3. Virtuous giving 

SS: Moderation in liberality is to give what is needed and 
when it is needed, and to help a deserving person to the 
extent of one's ability. He who gives the right thing to 
the right person at the right time is liberal.43 

Nicomachean Ethics: The liberal man . . . will give to the right 
people, the right amounts, and at the right time (4.1; 
1120225). 

4. Prodigal giving 

SS: It is this one whom the ancients have named liberal, and 
not he who gives great gifts and bestows rich presents to 
those who do not deserve them.# 

Nicomachean Ethics: Vheir giving [i.e., that of “prodigal peo- 
ple”] is not liberal . . . sometimes they make rich those 
who should be poor, and will give . . . much to flatterers 
or those who provide them with some other pleasure (4.1; 
1121b3-8). 

5. The avoidance of lust 

SS: Beware of encouraging thy lusts . . . for lusts lead to the 
ascendancy of the animal soul.45 Lean not towards lech- 
ery, for it is a habit of swine. And what glory is there in a 
thing in which the brutes excel thee?4 

Nicomachean Ethics: The generality of men and the most vul- 
gar identify the Good with pleasure . . . [and therefore 
they] show themselves to be utterly slavish, by preferring 
what is only a life for cattle (1.5; 1095b1 5-25). 

6. The necessity of wealth 

SS: For verily, wealth is the means of the subsistence of ani- 
mal life, and an essential part of it.47 

Nicomachean Ethics: It is manifest that happiness also 
requires external goods (1.8; 1099a30). 

42. Steele, 180. 
43. Steele, 181. 
44- Steele, 181. 
45. Steele, 183. 
46. Steele, 186. 
47. Steele, 181. 
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7. The desire for honor and fame 


SS: The first instrument of reason is the desire of a good 
name. And he who considers this as the true object of 
sovereignty is right and praiseworthy.* 

Nicomachean Ethics: We think of a just ruler as one who 
does not get more than his share. . . . His labor is for the 
benefit of others. . . . Consequently, he must be given 
some recompense, and this consists in honor and privi- 
lege (5.6; 1134br—10). The great-souled man then, as 
has been said, is especially concerned with honor; but he 
will also observe due measure in respect to power and 
power. .. . For power and wealth are desirable for the 
honor they bring (4.3; 1124a10-20). 


8. The tyrant’s selfishness 


SS: Whoso loves sovereignty for the sake of power and 
self-indulgence is blameworthy and in error. To love 
sovereignty for its own sake leads to tyranny.49 

Nicomachean Ethics: [A good king] will not look to his own 
interests but to those of his subjects. . . . Now tyranny is 
the very contrary of this; the tyrant pursues his own 
good (8.10; 1160b1-10). 


9. Friendship between king and subject 


SS: When the object of sovereignty is glory and good 
name, it leads to sincerity. . . . It creates amity and high- 
mindedness. High-mindedness creates courtesy, which 
leads to friendship.5° 

Nicomachean Ethics: The friendship between a king and his 
subjects depends on an excess of benefits conferred 
(8.11; 1161a10-15). 


10. Righteous anger 


SS: If [the king] happens to fall into anger he should take 
care not to act on the impulse of the moment without 





48. Steele, 182-83. 
49. Steele, 183. 
50. Steele, 183. 


w 
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reflection . . . if his passion is righteous, he should act 
upon it without showing violence or contempt.5! 
Nicomachean Ethics: Moral excellence is a mean . . . any one 
can get angry . . . but to do this to the right person, to the 
right extent, at the right time, with the right aim, and in 
the right way, that is not for every one, nor is it easy (2.9; 
1109a 25-29). 
11. Ruling the passions 


SS: When passion stirs in him he should suppress it by the 
power of reason, and rule his own soul.5? 

Politics: Hence in studying man we must consider a man that 
is in the best possible condition in regard to both body 
and soul, and in him the principle stated will clearly 
appear . . . the soul rules the body with the sway of a mas- 
ter, the intelligence the appetites with constitutional or 
royal rule (1.5; 1254a35-1254b10). 


How to explain the existence of these similarities, and their ultimate 
source, remains an open question. One might, of course, just explain 
them away as being shared philosophical commonplaces, nothing 
more; after all, many of Aristotle's ideas had long before this been inte- 
grated into the Hellenistic philosophical tradition and thus were effec- 
tively part of every intellectual's formation. This does not obviate the 
fact, though, that some of these echoes are distinctly Aristotelian (nos. 
I, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10). Mario Grignaschi has shown that this part of the SS 
has as its source one of a Umayyad collection of pseudo-Aristotelian 
epistles translated from Greek into Arabic in the second quarter of the 
eighth century; the one closely matches the other.53 But ascertaining 


51. Steele, 185. 

52. Steele, 185. 

53. Mario Grignaschi, “Les Rasa’il “Aristalalisa ila-l-Iskandar de Salim Abū- 
1-*Alà et l'activité culturelle à l'époque omayyade,” Bulletin d'études orientales de 
Damas 19 (1965-66): 7-83, "Le roman épistolaire classique conservé dans la 
version arabe de Salim Abu-l-*Ala,^" Le Muséon 80 (1967): 211-64, “La As- 
Siyasatu-I-'ammiyab," 33-287, and “La figure d'Alexandre chez les Arabes et sa 
genése," Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 3 (1993): 205-34. See also Jósef 
Bielawski, “Lettres d'Aristotle à Alexandre le Grand en version arabe," Rocznik 
Ortentalisticeny 28 (1964): 7-34; Charles-Henri de Fouchécour, Moralia: Les 
notions morales dans la littérature persane du 3'/9* au 7/13" siècle (Paris, 1986), 
69-81; and n. 55. 
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what if anything stands behind this core text is another matter. Several 
candidates can be advanced, none of them sure winners. In the oldest 
extant list of Aristotle’s works, namely, that written by Diogenes Laer- 
tius (early third century A.D., but probably going back to a third-cen- 
tury B.C. list, either from the Alexandrian Library, where great efforts 
were made to collect all of Aristotle’s writings, or from Aristotle’s 
school the Lyceum), there are two tracts on statecraft: Alexander, or a 
Plea for Colonies, and On Kingship (presumably addressed to Alexander 
as well).54 It is within the realm of possibility that they have some con- 
nection to the opening Mirror of Princes material of the $S.55 Both 
texts circulated in the Hellenistic period and later, being among Aris- 
totle’s “popular” or “exoteric” productions: in the context of a brief dis- 
cussion of “essays of advice,” for example, Cicero makes reference to 
“the books both of Aristotle and of Theopompus addressed to Alexan- 
der."5 However, in spite of the resemblances adduced above, the over- 
all distance between this opening portion of the SS and what we know 
of the genuine corpus Aristotelicum seems so great that a hypothesis of 
filiation with the historical Aristotle cannot be seriously maintained. 
More promising is the fact that Diogenes also records the item “Letters 


54. Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, ed. R. D. Hicks, 
vol. 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1966), 466-67; Jonathan Barnes, “Life and Work,” 
in The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle, ed. Barnes (Cambridge, 1995), 7. For 
this and other lists of Aristotle's works, see also Paul Moraux, Les listes anciennes 
des ouvrages d’Aristote (Louvain, 1951); and Ingemar Düring, Aristotle in the 
Ancient Biographical Tradition (Goteborg, 1957). 

55. If the extant On the Art of Governing Cities attributed by some scholars 
to Aristotle matches the work Alexander, or a Plea for Colonies, then one of our 
candidates is eliminated because there is nothing in it similar to the SS: see Let- 
tre d’Aristote à Alexandre sur la politique envers les cités, ed. Jósef Bielawski and 
Marian Plezia (Wroclaw, 1970). On this work and its contested authenticity 
see also Samuel M. Stern, Aristotle on the World State (Columbia, S.C., 1970); 
P. Thillet, “Aristote conseiller politique d'Alexandre vainqueur des Perses?” 
Revue des études grecques 85 (1972): 527-42; Pierre Carlier, “Etude sur la pré- 
tendue /ettre d’Aristote à Alexandre transmise par plusieurs manuscrits arabes," 
Ktema 5 (1980): 277-88; Raymond Weil, "Sur la Lettre d’Aristote à Alexandre,” 
in Aristoteles Werk und Wirkung: Paul Moraux gewidmet, vol. 1, ed. Jürgen 
Wiesner (Berlin, 1985), 485-98. 

56. Ad Atticum 12.40.2 (The Works of Aristotle Translated into English, vol. 
12, ed. David Ross [Oxford, 1952], 65; I have also consulted Cicero, Letters to 
Atticus, ed. I. O. Winstedt, vol. 3 [Cambridge, Mass., 1987], 82-83). 
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to Alexander, four" (books? letters?).57 As the centuries passed, the 
number of letters grew.5 Many, and possibly all, of these letters were 
forgeries—each the product either of a literary jeu d'esprit or an aca- 
dernic exercise in rhetoric by someone more or less conversant with 
Aristotelian philosophy.59 As Grignaschi suggests, a Hellenistic 
pseudo-Aristotelian epistle might well have been the kernel of the SS’s 
Mirror of Princes contents. Or there is the possibility put forward by 
Manzalaoui—not mutually exclusive with the previous one—that a 
source for some of the material was a school epitome of Aristotle’s eth- 
ical philosophy or a gnomological collection. 

Whatever the origin of this “Aristotelian” material found in the SS's 
opening pages, it seems to have been the bedrock upon which succes- 
sive layers of variously related items were placed; supplementary mat- 
ter was also inserted at various points: the resulting stratification and 
fault lines are easily discernible in the text's wide-ranging diversity of 
contents, its several prologues, its books of widely disparate length, and 
its numerous breaks in continuity. This process of formation took place 
in the Near East, most probably in or around Syria, over the course of 


57. Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, 474-75; Barnes, "Life and Work,” 7. 
Sometimes discussion—both ancient and modern—of these letters includes 
the just-mentioned tracts on statecraft. On the likelihood that Diogenes meant 
“four letters,” see Moraux, Les listes anciennes, 144. 

58. The list of Aristotle's works prepared by Hesychius (late sixth century 
A.D.) includes the item Letters to Alexander in a separate section labeled Pseud- 
epigrapba: sce Düring, Biographical Tradition, 88-89. On Aristotle’s letters, see 
Aristotelis privatorum scriptorum fragmenta, ed. Marian Plezia (Leipzig, 1977); 
Moraux, Les listes anciennes, 135-36, 143-44. For the specifically Arabic tradi- 
tion of such letters, see the works by Grignaschi and Bielawski in n. 53; also 
Lettre d'Aristote, ed. Bielawski and Plezia. 

59. On the composition of such spuria, see Alfred Gudeman, "Literary 
Frauds among the Greeks," in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler (New 
York, 1894), 64-65; Lionel Pearson, “The Diary and the Letters of Alexander 
the Great,” in Alexander tbe Great: The Main Problems, ed. G. T. Griffith (Cam- 
bridge, 1966), 443-55. 

60. Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 195, 202. On the possibility of such 
handbooks of Aristotle's work, see H. B. Gottschalk, “Aristotelian Philosophy 
in the Roman World from the Time of Cicero to the End of the Second Cen- 
tury AD,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt, vol. 36, pt. 2, ed. Wolf- 
gang Haase (Berlin, 1987), 1140, 1146, 1172, 1173; on gnomologies see Denis 
Michael Searby, Aristotle in the Greek Gnomological Tradition (Uppsala, 1998). 


Chart 2. Schematic Hypothesis for the Genesis of the Secretum secretorum 


Hellenistic or Rornan era School epitome 
pseudo-Aristotelian epistle(s) of Nicomachean Ethics 


NEM es collection 


Umayyad translation (8th century) 


Pseudo-Yahya ibn al-Bitriq, creator of ur-Secretum secretorum (ca. 850-900) 
Addition of preface 
Addition of material now found in discourses 3, 5-8, 9 of Long Form 





Anonymous reviser(s), the creator(s) of the Short Form (no later than ca. 950) 
Addition of section on health 
Addition of section on physiognomy 
Addition of material on occult sciences (talismans, stones, plants) 
Addition of the onomancy 


Anonymous reviser(s), creator(s) of the Long Form (by ca. 1100) 

Addition of material to the preface (Introduction of anonymous compiler) 

Addition of material from the Rasa’il of the Ikhwan al-Safa? (emanationist 
cosmology; man the microcosm; “Magian and Jew” 

Addition of supplementary material to the health section 

Addition of the Hippocrates/Polemon anecdote to the physiognomy 
section 

Addition of prefatory material to the occult science section 

Addition of the alchemical material 






Partial Latin translations ca. 1125: 
John of Seville 


Complete Latin translation ca. 1230: 
Philip of Tripoli 


Note: Necessarily this schema reflects a simplified view of the SS’s 
hypothesized genesis. For example, I have left completely out of account here 
the exceedingly complicated story of the SS’s shifting order of contents and 
the fact that there were two varieties of the Short Form. 
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several centuries (chart 2).5' Translated from Greek into Arabic proba- 
bly in the eighth century, the base text was taken up by an unknown 
compiler (Pseudo-Yahya) in the middle to late ninth or early tenth cen- 
tury and turned into a Mirror for Princes in seven or eight books—the 
very time (ca. A.D. 750—ca. goo) when virtually the whole of the Greek 
Aristotelian corpus was being translated into Arabic. A succession of 
revisers working over the next two hundred years added bits and pieces 
to this primitive SS, transforming a speculum principis into a com- 
pendium of general information useful for a prince but usable by just 
about anyone. The principal additions were the sections on physiog- 
nomy and health plus some occult science. Following Manzalaoui, this 
redaction will henceforth be referred to as the Short l'orm. It was 
apparently after this second metamorphosis that the work acquired its 
subtitle and cognomen Secret of Secrets. The longer form translated by 
Philip (hereafter: Long Form) included yet other material, principally 
the first prologue; the extra chapters in the health section supplement- 
ing the regimen; the philosophical passages found in book 4; the 
alchemy.® By around 1100 the SS was close to reaching its full devel- 
opment. The career of the Secret of Secrets in the Latin West was not far 
away. 


61. ‘This account of the SS's formation is based primarily on Manzalaoui 
and Grignaschi. Note that there are some differences between the two schol- 
ars on specific points, but for our purposes these differences are not important. 

62. For the labels Short Form and Long Form, see Manzalaoui, Nine English 
Versions, x. Steele, xiii-xv, uses Western Version and Eastern Version respectively 
as a way to signal that the seven- and eight-book SS predominated in øl- 
Andalus (1.e., Arabic-speaking Spain) and the ten-book SS seems to have been 
associated with the eastern Moslem world. Grignaschi talks of a Redaction A 
and a Redaction B respectively. 


CHAPTER 2 


Jobn of Seville and the Introduction of the 
Secret of Secrets to the West 


Europe in the twelfth century witnessed an explosion of interest in 
logic and natural philosophy, in Arabic scientific authors and Aristotle." 
Students flocked to teachers, and the number of both would rise so dra- 
matically as to lead to a revolution in education with the creation of the 
world’s first true universities by circa 1200. Scholars were also on the 
move, traveling to the frontiers of Christendom in search of foreign 
learning and manuscripts, and the result was a burst of translation 
activity from Greek and Arabic. By 1150 the Latin logical corpus of 
Aristotle was complete, and a start had been made on the /ibri naturales; 
a host of other scientific authors were being translated around this time 
as well. Part of this first major wave of translation was the pseudo-Aris- 
totelian Secret of Secrets. Indeed, the SS stands among the earliest texts 
of what is called the “new Aristotle.” If probably preceded by fresh 
copies of long-forgotten Boethian translations of those texts in the 
Organon that came to be part of the Jogica nova, the SS had a place in 
that first wave of new translations dominated by the heretofore 
unknown works of Aristotle’s logic made available by James of Venice; 
it was also apparently the first of the Aristotelian /ibri naturales to make 
its appearance in the West during the High Middle Ages.” 





1. See, for example, Tina Stiefel, The Intellectual Revolution in Twelfth- 
Century Europe (New York, 1985); Peter Dronke, ed., A History of Twelftb-Cen- 
tury Western Philosophy (Cambridge, 1988). 

2. On grouping the partial version of the SS among the /ibri naturales, see 
chapter 6. On the translation of Aristotle during the twelfth century, see the 
respective prefaces to AL 1, AL 2, AL Suppl.; Lorenzo Minio-Palucllo, Opus- 
cula: The Latin Aristotle (Amsterdam, 1972); Dod, "Aristoteles latinus," 74-79. 
Before ca. 1100, what was known of Aristotle’s work included the /ogica vetus, 
i.e., the old Aristotelian logical corpus, which was supplemented by a few Aris- 
totelian/pseudo-Aristotelian texts or extracts dealing with natural philosophy: 
a collection of problemata that included pseudo-Aristotelian material; a phys- 
iognomical compilation that lists Aristotle’s Physiognomia among the three 
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Like several other texts in the medieval Latin Aristotelian corpus, 
the SS first circulated in the West in a partial version.? And, typical for 
translations from the Arabic, this work was accomplished in Spain, the 
great port of entry for the scientific and philosophical riches accumu- 
lated by the Islamic world. This little work—typically only a folio or 
two in length—is often titled Epistola Aristotelis ad Alexandrum de 
regimine sanitatis (hereafter: Epistola). The translator introduces himself 
in his prologue as John of Seville (Johannes Hispalensis) and there 
describes the circumstances that led to his taking on this assignment. In 
a discussion with “the Queen of the Spains” on “the use of the [human] 
body,” he tells us, this lady requested that he write a little work for her 
on diet and health. Later, as John contemplated her demand, he 
remembered that Aristotle had written just such advice in his book on 
statecraft called Secret of Secrets, which he then proceeded to extract and 
translate from Arabic into Latin.4 

After these opening remarks, John builds up the importance of the 
SS and his effort to translate it by repeating a portion of Pseudo- 


texts from which it draws (before 11007); Apuleius's translation-paraphrase of 
De mundo; and possibly De lapidibus. 

3. Other works translated or circulated in a partial or incomplete form 
include the Metaphysics; Meteorology (though not much time separated the 
translation of book 4 and books 1-3); De causis et proprietatibus elementorum; 
Nicomachean Ethics; De animalibus; Eudemian Ethics; Magna Moralia (portions of 
these last two items being part of a compilation called De bona fortuna). See also 
the works mentioned in the previous footnote. 

4. See appendix 1. The author of an explanatory prologue accompanying a 
chiromancy who calls himself John of Seville claims to have translated other 
parts of the SS: see R. A. Pack, "A Pseudo-Aristotelian Chiromancy," 
AHDLMA 36 (1969): 189-237; PAL, 22. The lateness (s. xv) and uniqueness of 
the MS witness to the prologue; the claim that the work was done for “amore 
regine [ispalensiane” and not for the queen of Spain; the reading “cire- 
laticum" for the supposedly transliterated Arabic title Sir al-asrar (one expects 
a closer approximation); the obvious mimicking of the Episto/a's prologue; the 
supposed translation of Pseudo-Yahya's story of the SS's discovery, which is 
shortened just as a paraphrase would be; the real John’s own clear statement in 
the Epistola to have only translated the medical portion of the SS; the fact that 
such a work is outside the range of John's known translating program: all of 
this points to the work of a forger. My doubts are seconded by Lynn 
Thorndike, “Chiromancy in Mediaeval Latin Manuscripts," Speculum 40 
(1965): 675; and Charles Burnett, *Chiromancy: Supplement" (item 10), 2-3, 
in his Magic and Divination in tbe Middles Ages (Aldershot, 1996). 
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Yahya’s fantastic story about the discovery of the SS in a temple, fol- 
lowed by a short statement of his own on the difficulties of his task. The 
excerpt from the SS comes next—the entire regimen as found in the 
Arabic Short Form. That John was not working from an exemplar of 
the Long Form is beyond doubt because John’s version lacks all the 
additional passages found in the Long Form; moreover, given John’s 
commission, it seems likely that he would have translated at least some 
of the extra chapters on health found in the longer version of the SS if 
these had been available to him.5 

Scholars now seem agreed on the identification of the translation’s 
dedicatee. Called simply “T.” in the Epistola’s dedication, her name is 
sometimes found expanded in medieval rubrics or references to “Tha- 
rasia.”® Given the probable identity of the translator (see the para- 
graphs just following), and the fact that the earliest extant manuscript 
of the Epistola is dated to around the middle of the twelfth century, the 
floruit of the Spanish queen must be no later than circa 1150. Meeting 
the requirements of both name and date is the Teresa—“T(h)arasia” in 


5. For the probable place of John's Arabic exemplar in the history of the 
SS's genesis, see Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 193. 

6. So far I have found no MS dating from the early fourteenth century or 
before with this name. However, in his De natura rerum (ca. 1230), Thomas of 
Cantrimpré calls the queen “Tharesie” (Thomas Cantimpratensis, Liber de 
natura rerum, ed. Helmut Boese, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1973], 77). A version of the 
Epistola is preceded by some introductory remarks wherein the queen is simi- 
larly named (Forster, De Aristotelis, 26, and “Handschriften und Ausgaben des 
pseudo-aristotelischen Secretum secretorum,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 
6 [1889]: 74-75, with reference to Wroclaw, BU, IV.Q.24 and Oxford, CCC, 
219; see also Vatican, BAV, Palat. lat. 1245 [Ludwig Schuba, Die medizinische 
Handschriften der Codices Palatini Latini in der Vatikanischen Bibliothek (Wies- 
baden, 1981), 273]). And according to Steele in Secrees of old Pbilisoffres, ed. 
Steele, ix n. 2, London, BL, Sloane 405 (s. xiv in.) has the reading "Charesie." 
While Steele (Steele, xvii) asserts that the name “Theophina” has the best MS 
authority, and that London, BL, Add. 26770 (xiv in.), which has this reading, is 
among the best MSS of the Epistola, his warrant for this claim is unclear. John's 
preface is here preceded by six lines of verse, which are apparently believed by 
Steele to be John's (on these verses, see appendix 1). Some 25 percent of the 
original preface is missing in this MS, as words, phrases, and entire sentences 
are omitted (the preface is presented in Steele, xvii-xviii). Edward Bernard, 
Catalogi librorum manuscriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae (Oxford, 1697), vol. 2, pt. 
1, 97, also describes a MS of the Epistola containing the name “Theophina’; his 
description suggests that it is different from the Additional MS. 
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Latin—who reigned in Portugal from 1112 to 1128.7 The illegitimate 
daughter (b. ca. 1070?) of Alphonse VI, king of León, Castile, Galicia, 
and Portugal, by 1095 she was married to Henry of Burgundy; the terra 
portucalense (which by this time included not only the county of Portu- 
gal between the Minho and the Douro Rivers, but also the county of 
Coimbra, which extended south of the Douro to the Muslim border) 
was her dowry. As early as 1106 the appellative regina was used to 
describe her. Upon her husband's death in 1112, she began ruling 
Portugal in her own name. By 1114 Teresa was calling herself queen.9 


7. This identification was first proposed by Förster, De Aristotelis, 26-27, 
and “Handschriften und Ausgaben,” 2. For the biographical details, I have 
consulted the following: Edward McMurdo, The History of Portugal from the 
Commencement of the Monarchy to the Reign of Alfonso HI (London, 1888); Luiz 
Gonzaga de Azevedo, História de Portugal, vol. 3 (Lisbon, 1940); Damião Peres, 
Como nasceu Portugal, 2d ed. (Porto, 1942); A. H. de Oliveira Marques, History 
of Portugal, vol. 1 (New York, 1972); Joseph F. O'Callaghan, 4 History of 
Medieval Spain (Ithaca, N.Y., 1975); H. V. Livermore, A New History of Portu- 
gal (Cambridge, 1976); Dicionário de História de Portugal, vol. 6, ed. Joel Serrão 
(Lisbon, 1978), 157-59; Joaquim Veríssimo Serrao, Historia de Portugal, vol. 1 
(Lisbon, 1979); Histéria de Portugal, vol. 2, ed. José Mattoso (Lisbon, 1993); 
Bernard F. Reilly, Tbe Medieval Spains (Cambridge, 1993). 

8. Documentos Medievais Portugueses, vol. 1, pt. 1 (Lisbon, 1958), 15. In a 
document of 1 109-12 she is described similarly (19). 

9. Documentos Medievais Portugueses, 52; see also pp. 43, 48—50 for two pos- 
sibly earlier instances. The specific formula “queen of tbe Spains [regine His- 
panae|" seen in John's dedication was used frequently around this time by 
major rulers north of the line of che Reconquista in order to claim suzerainty 
over the entire peninsula: see Peter Feige, “Die Anfánge des portugiesischen 
Kónigtums und seiner Landeskirche,” Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kulturgeschichte 
Spaniens 29 (1978): 144 n. 45, 163, 195; Charles Burnett, “‘Magister Iohannes 
Hispalensis et Limiensis’ and Qusta ibn Luqa's De differentia spiritus et anime: 
A Portuguese Contribution to the Arts Curriculum?" in Quodlibetaria: 
Festschrift Cruz Pontes (Porto, 1995), 233 n. 31. Some MSS of the Epistola give 
"regine Hispaniorum,” but this too has documentary precedent: see Feige, 
“Anfänge des portugiesischen Kónigtums," 163, 177; Mattoso, História de Por- 
tugal, 2:14. Teresa was very aware of being the daughter of a king and an 
emperor (Documentos, passim). Certainly too she was aware of her father’s 
claim to be “Adefonsus Imperator super omnes Hispanias nationes constitu- 
tus” (Ramón Menéndez Pidal, La España del Cid, vol. 1 [Madrid, 1969], 345): 
cf. her self-description “Ego regina Tharasia filia tocius Spanie domni Alfonsi 
imperatoris" (Documentos, 63) or “Ego regina Tarasia domni Adefonsi inpera- 
toris Ispaniarum” (91). 
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In 1128 she was defeated and captured by her son Afonso I Henriques 
at the battle of Sio Mamede; apparently by mutual agreement, she left 
the now independent kingdom of Portugal and settled in the district of 
Limia just to the north.'? Teresa died in 1130. 

Regarding the identity of our translator, on the other hand, there is 
continuing disagreement, debate, and uncertainty. The first big prob- 
lem is whether the John of Seville who was the translator of the Epistola 
is identical to the well-known John of Seville who was the translator of 
Arabic astronomical/astrological tracts as well as an astrological author 
in his own right. Though historians were certainly aware of paleo- 
graphical slippage from Hispalensis to Hispaniensis or Hispanus in con- 
nection with the latter’s work, there had long been some reason to hes- 
itate in connecting him to the Epistola because all the known 
manuscript witnesses referred to its translator being “of Spain" (His- 
paniensis; or Hispanus, “che Spaniard”) instead of “of Seville” (Hispalen- 
sis). Several new pieces of evidence allow caution on this particular mat- 
ter to be put aside. Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny has drawn attention to 
Edinburgh, National Library of Scotland, Advocates 18.6.11, which 
can be securely placed to circa 1150 or just after: this earliest known 
copy of the Epistola is here attributed to “Iohannes Yspalensis."'' I 
know of two thirteenth-century manuscripts that have a similar read- 
ing." It has also gone unnoticed that Thomas of Cantrimpré's De 
natura rerum (ca. 1230) similarly assigns the Epistola to "Iohannes His- 
palensis."!3 

But complications remain. The one other work in the Advocates 


ro. Following an older tradition of Portuguese historiography, Richard 
Lemay, “De la scolastique à l'histoire par le truchement de la philologie: 
Itinéraire d'un médiéviste entre Europe et Islam,” in La diffusione delle scienze 
islamiche nel Medio Evo europeo (Rome, 1987), 411, has Teresa imprisoned by 
her son for the rest of her days. Ilowever, this is incorrect: see Peres, Como 
nasceu Portugal, 100. 

1r. Marie-Thérése d'Alverny, "Conclusion, in PASS, 135-36, and 
“Translations and Translators,” in Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, ed. Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable (Cambridge, Mass., 1982), 446 
n. 107. For information on the MS, see appendix 3.1. MS catalogs routinely 
report Hispalensis in their descriptions of the Epistola without the sanction of 
the MSS themselves. 

12. Oxford, BL, Balliol 285, fol. 2va; Vatican, BAV, Palat. lat. 1253, fol. 
12va. 

13. De natura rerum, 77. 
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codex that is written in the same hand as the Epistola is a translation of 
Costa ben Luca’s De differentia spiritus et animae executed for Arch- 
bishop Raymond of Toledo (1125-52) probably before 1143; its 
colophon describes a John “of Seville and Limia” (Hispalensi et Lim- 
iensi).'* We also meet this pair of epithets—sometimes with the appar- 
ently corrupt variant “of Luna” (Luniensis)—in at least five other trans- 
lations:'5 


Albumasar, Iztroductorium maius (1133)'® 
Alfraganus, De sciencia astrorum (1135)? 
Omar, Liber universus"? 

"Thebit ben Corat, De imaginibus'9 
Messahalah, Epistola de rebus eclipsium? 
Messahalah, De compositione astrolabii (7)?! 


14. Burnett, “Magister Iohannes Hispalensis," 225-26. 

15. This list is provisional. It is possible that a thorough search of the MSS 
of other works attributed to John will yield the Lizziensis that normally accom- 
panies the Hispalensis in these examples. 

16. Francis J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Sciences in Latin 
Translation: A Critical Bibliography (Berkeley, 1956), 88-89; Richard Lemay, 
Abu Ma‘Shar and Latin Aristotelianism in the Twelfth Century: The Recovery of 
Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy through Arabic Astrology (Beirut, 1962), 14 n. 3. 

17. Burnett, “Magister Iohannes Hispalensis,” 227; Carmody, Astronomical 
and Astrological Sciences, 114, and Al Farghani Differentie scientie astrorum 
(Berkeley, 1943), 3, 48; Lynn Thorndike, “John of Seville,” Speculum 34 
(1959), 27-28; Manual Alonso, “Juan Sevillano, sus obras proprias y sus tra- 
ducciones,” Al-Andalus 18 (1953): 38-39. 

18. Burnett, “Magister Iohannes Hispalensis," 226; Carmody, Astronomical 
and Astrological Sciences, 39; Thorndike, “John of Seville,” 23, 28; Alonso, “Juan 
Sevillano,” 41-42. 

19. Burnett, "Magister Iohannes Hispalensis," 227; Carmody, Astronomical 
and Astrological Sciences, 125; Thorndike, “John of Seville,” 23, 27, 28, 33, and 
“Traditional Medieval Tracts concerning Engraved Astrological Images,” in 
Mélanges Auguste Pelzer (Louvain, 1947), 233-37; Alonso, “Juan Sevillano,” 
43-44- 

20. Burnett, "Magister Iohannes Hispalensis," 226; Carmody, Astronomical 
and Astrological Sciences, 31; Thorndike, “John of Seville," 37, and “The Latin 
"Translations of Astrological Works by Messahala," Osiris 12 (1956): 63, 65; 
Alonso, “Juan Sevillano,” 34-35. 

21. If we can trust the testimony of Richard of Fournival in his Biblionomia 
(ca. 1250), who reports the following item in one of his codices: “Item Johan- 
nis Hyspalensis atque Linensis liber de opere astrolabii secundum Mascela- 
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In addition, there are yet other astrological texts, both translations and 
original productions, that carry only the qualifier Hispalensis.2? The 
question is, do we say that one and the same man was responsible for all 
of this work? 

Of course scribes added or substituted names based just on guess- 
work. And there could well be some reluctance in assimilating the Epis- 
tola and De differentia to the corpus of John’s astrological work because 
they seem “out of character,” as it were. But there are good reasons to 
see in much if not all of this the activity of a single person. To begin 
with, it makes perfect sense to identify the two astrological writers, 
Johannes Hispalensis and Johannes Hispalensis et Limiensis, because 
of the similarity of their names and the similarity of their work. “John 
of Seville” is itself something of a unique label: while there were many 
Johns in twelfth-century Spain, having some conncction to the Muslim 
city of Seville must have been a rarity.? Also, quite often the 
Limia/Luna is omitted from the label Johannes Hispalensis when it 
rightly belongs there, probably because of scribal laziness: we see this 
happen for each of the scientific texts on our short list for Johannes 
Hispalensis et Limiensis; the same goes for De differentia.*+ The leap, 
then, from Johannes Hispalensis et Limiensis to Johannes Hispalensis 
seems a fairly safe one to make. 

But what about the Epistola? Even though we finally have our His- 
palensis for this work, the qualifier et Limiensis is absent. However, we 
have already made the jump in the previous paragraph from Johannes 
Hispalensis et Limiensis to Johannes Hispalensis with respect to the 
astrological works; our momentum might carry us forward here too. 
Also, as Charles Burnett has pointed out, the full form of John's name 
is usually only seen in colophons, and the colophon in the Edinburgh 





mach” (Cabinet, 2:527). See also Emmanuel Poulle, *L'astrolabe médiéval 
d'apreés les manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale," BEC 112 (1954): 84-85. 

22. Carmody, Astronomical and Astrological Sciences, passim; Alonso, "Juan 
Sevillano,” passim. 

23. However, documents of 1146 and 1182 do show a “Johanni Sibili” 
John of Seville) who was a landowner (Francisco J. Hernandez, Los cartularios 
de Toledo: Catalogo Documental (Madrid, 1985], 56-57, 188; Jean-Pierre Molé- 
nat, "Le probléme du róle des notaires mozarabes dans l'oeuvre des traduc- 
teurs de Tolède [XTI*-XIII¢ siécle],” En la España Medieval 18 [1995]: 44-45). 

24. Thorndike, “John of Seville," 28-29; Francis J. Carmody, The Astro- 
nomical Works of Thabit B. Qurra (Berkeley, 1960), 194. 
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manuscript is missing." The fact that this is the earliest known copy of 
the Epistola and that the Epistola and De differentia are written in the 
same hand too lend a certain weight to the identification of their trans- 
lators. What's more, that the John who did the Epistola would have had 
some association with Limia is natural: Limia, the region that today 
flanks Portugal's northern border with Spain, was part of the area that 
"Teresa controlled during her tenure as queen, and it was here that she 
spent the final two years of her life. Lynn Thorndike has noted how 
John's description of his method of translation in the Epistola, which 
ends with a firm defense of literalism—“I have rather followed the let- 
ter in almost all cases, so that I might not depart too far from the path 
of truth”—fits the word-for-word translating style of the astrological 
works perfectly.? Finally, both the Epistola and De differentia were done 
at the request of others, which could explain why they are different in 
subject matter from what we might call John’s personal translating pro- 
gram. 

The evidence and the reasons adduced above make it likely that the 
John of the Epistola, the John of De differentia, and the two Johns of a 
good part of the astrological oeuvre are all the same man. But until 
someone has done a thorough study of the manuscripts, early editions, 
translations, and Arabic originals, we will have to qualify our conclu- 
sion as provisional. All discussion of John's career below assumes this 
qualification. 

Probably John was a Mozarab, that is, a Catholic raised in a Muslim- 
controlled area of Spain whose language and culture were Arabic." 


25. Burnett, "Magister Iohannes Hispalensis," 232. 

26. Thorndike, “John of Seville," 26. For the quotation, see appendix 1. 
Thorndike’s claim (“John of Seville," 26) that John’s translaüon of the SS 
"hardly seems to exemplify the method advocated” is open to question: only an 
Arabist would be qualified to make such a judgment. Just such a person is Mah- 
moud Manzalaoui, and in “The Secreta Secretorum in English Thought and 
Literature from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century with a Prelimi- 
nary Survey of the Origins of the Secreta,” Ph.D. diss., Oxford University, 
1954, 142-43, he reaches a conclusion opposite to Thorndike’s. 

27. On the basis of a preface that accompanies several MSS of John’s trans- 
lation of De imaginibus, which has him traveling to Spain in search of astro- 
nomical knowledge, the possibility has been suggested that his home was 
somewhere outside the Iberian Peninsula (Burnett, “Magister Iohannes His- 
palensis,” 228-31, 252-55). On the preface see also Thorndike, “Engraved 
Astrological Images,” 231-33; Carmody, Astronomical Works, 168, and Astro- 
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The appellation “of Seville” suggests as much: Seville was well behind 
the frontier of the twelfth-century Reconquista, and it was not taken by 
the Latins until 1248; there was a Mozarab community there, though in 
the course of the twelfth century Almoravid persecution prompted 
many Mozarabs in al-Andalus to flee northward.? John's obvious facil- 
ity with Arabic, his relative awkwardness with Latin, and the way that 





nomical and Astrological Sciences, 125-27. Whatever arguments may be made in 
favor of the preface’s authenticity, there is a lot going against it: no copy of the 
preface is earlier than the fourteenth century; its style is different from John’s 
other writing; the story told therein of a “wise Master” who shares one book 
from his wondrous library with a curious author is a topos of Hermetic litera- 
ture (cf. the story told by Pseudo-Yahya in the SS); journeying to Spain in 
search of scientific wisdom was itself something of a topos; and, as will be seen 
in what follows, there are a number of good reasons to say that John was a 
Mozarab. According to Richard Lemay (Abu Ma'shar, Liber introductorii 
maioris ad scientiam judiciorum astrorum, ed. Lemay [Naples, 1995], 7:165, the 
preface signals rather that John came north from al-Andalus to Christian His- 
pania, but this scenario is unlikely: a Mozarab might head north for religious 
reasons, but not for the sake of science, as Christian Europe was behind in this 
regard; in this interpretation of the story, it is also odd chat, having left behind 
the rich Arabic libraries of his homeland, John’s search ends with his finding . 
..a copy of De imaginibus in Arabic. 

28. Thomas E. Burman, Religious Polemic and the Intellectual History of tbe 
Mozarabs, c. 1050-1200 (Leiden, 1994), 19-21. Certain interesting tidbits of 
evidence have led to the suggestion that John had been a bishop, perhaps even 
of Seville in the Mozarabic church: see Burnett, "Magister Iohannes Hispalen- 
sis," 234-36; P. Sj. Van Koningsveld, The Latin-Arabic Glossary of the Leiden 
University Library (Leiden, 1977), 51-52; Richard Lemay, "Dans l'Espagne du 
XII siècle: Les traductions de l'arabe au latin," Annales: Economies, Sociétés, 
Civilisations 18 (1963), 652 n. 3, 660 n. 1. However, all of this is rather unsolidly 
founded. Burnett has already confuted Lemay’s specific hypothesis of identity. 
Van Koningsveld's proposal to see our John in the Mozarab bishop of Seville 
who “left Catholic comments on the Scriptures,” according to a chronicler, 
and who fled his see in 1148, is undermined by both improbability (there is no 
hint at all that chis bishop had any scientific interests) and chronology (if he 
were residing in Seville up to 1148, obviously he could not be in Limia during 
the 1130s). As for the occasional “episcopus” that we see attached to John’s 
name in two translations incontestably by him, a possible explanation is that 
scribes were basing themselves on the misreading “Joannes episcopus” found 
in some copies of the preface accompanying the translation of Avicenna’s De 
anima. 
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he translated from one to the other could be revelatory of his origins;79 
so could his familiarity with Arabic books and customs.3° Also, Richard 
Lemay has called attention to John’s habit of “referring to ‘the Latins’ 
as if they were an external group."?' John’s being a cleric in the 
Mozarabic Church might explain his bilingualism, for the Mozarab 
clergy cultivated some knowledge of both written and spoken Latin.3? 
John was familiar enough with the Arabic SS that he was able to 
remember its contents, which suggests that he had read widely, and 
comfortably, in Arabic; he was also able to lay his hands on a copy of the 
SS in short order, which suggests that he had regular access to a library 
with Arabic texts. His connection to Queen Teresa; Raymond de la 
Sauvetat, the archbishop of Toledo; and, possibly, Maurice Bourdin, 
archbishop of Braga (see the second paragraph following) shows that he 
moved in the highest circles of Christian society in the western portion 
of the Iberian Peninsula.33 

We can only surmise as to his education. His career as a translator of 
astronomical and astrological texts presupposes a fairly advanced sci- 
entific formation, but whether at least some of that came in a Latin 
cathedral school is an open question. Because John did not recognize 


29. Alverny, “Translations and Translators,” 447; Lemay, Abu Ma‘Shar, 
22-27, "De la scolastique,” 424, Liber introductorii maioris, 4:310, 6:605 n. 8, 
and “Translators of the Twelfth Century: Literary Issues Raised and Impact 
Created,” in Dictionary of Literary Biography, vol. 115, Medieval Philosophers, ed. 
Jeremiah Hackett (Detroit, 1992), 369, 378, 380; Burnett, "Magister Iohannes 
Hispalensis," 230 n. 25; Mubammad ibn Musa al-Khwarizmi, Le Calcul Indien 
(Algorismus): Histoire des textes, édition critique, traduction et commentaire des plus 
anciennes versions latines remaniées du XII siècle, ed. André Allard (Paris, 1992) 
xvi and n. 65; Mahmoud Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli and His Textual 
Methods," in PASS, 55. 

30. Books: see the third sentence following. Customs: according to Lemay, 
Abu Ma‘Shar, 14 n. 4, notes accompanying the translation of Albumasar’s De 
magnis coniunctionibus include observations about Arab customs. 

31. Lemay, “Translators,” 368, and also “De la scolastique,” 417. 

32. Burman, Religious Polemic, 14, 17-18; Marie-Thérése d’Alverny, “Notes 
sur les traductions médiévales d'Avicenne," AHDLMA 19 (1952): 339. Accord- 
ing to Thorndike, “John of Seville," 22, “there is no particular reason for call- 
ing [John] a Mozarab, since he . . . wrote his own works of astronomy and 
astrology in Latin." Yes, but there is no reason to deny that he was a Mozarab 
because of this either. 

33- As pointed out by Richard Lemay, e.g., in “Translators,” 368, and “De 
la scolastique,” 411, 413-14; see also Thorndike, “John of Seville,” 27. 
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the name "Aratus" in the Introductorium maius, Richard Lemay suggests 
that John did not receive the humanistic education typical of twelfth- 
century Latin Europe.34 At the same time, though, John’s comments 
about translation method seem to signal some familiarity with what 
antique writers had said on the subject, in particular Boethius, who sim- 
ilarly insisted on the principle of literalness as a precondition for the 
truth.35 Note, too, John's awareness of “wise men who have been trans- 
lators"—Jerome and, again, Boethius come to mind. 

There is also a chance that John had some medical interests or 
expertise. We see him talking with the queen about medical issues.?7 
Beyond this, some manuscripts of the Epistola even have Teresa 
requesting a tract on health from John, “since I [i.e., John] was a doc- 
tor" [cum (or quia) essem medicus].39 And there is extant a Mirabilis 
cura contra malum calculi (i.e., kidney stones) addressed by a “magister 


34. Lemay, Abu Ma‘Shar, 22 and n. 1. A text that has been used to see clas- 
sical erudition on John's part is not in fact his: see n. 108. 

35. Anicti Manlii Severini Boethii, in Isagogen Porphyrii commenta, vol. 1, ed. 
S. Brandt (Vienna, 1906), 135; cf. Charles Homer Haskins, Studies in tbe His- 
tory of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 233. On the large issue of 
ancient and medieval translation practice, see Werner Schwarz, “The Meaning 
of fidus interpres in Medieval Translation,” Journal of Theological Studies 45 
(1944): 73-78; Sebastian Brock, “Aspects of Translation Technique in Antiq- 
uity,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 20 (1979): 69-87; Paolo Chiesa, “Ad 
verbum o ad sensum? Modelli e coscienza metodologica della traduzione tra 
tarda antichita e alto medioevo," Medioevo e Rinascimento 1 (1987): 3-51; Rita 
Copeland, “The Fortunes of ‘non verbum pro verbo’; or, Why Jerome Is Not 
a Ciceronian," in Tbe Medieval Translator: Tbe Theory and Practice of Translation 
in tbe Middle Ages, ed. Roger Ellis, vol. 1 (Woodbridge, 1989), 15-35; Charles 
Burnett, “Translating from Arabic into Latin in the Middle Ages: Theory, 
Practice, and Criticism,” in Editer, traduire, interpréter: Essais de méthodologie 
philosophique, ed. Steve G. Lofts and Philipp W. Rosemann (Louvain, 1997), 
55-78. 

36. See appendix 1. 

37. Gabriel Théry, Tolède: Grande ville de la renaissance médiévale (Oran, 
1944), 136, asserts that when John says "cum de utilitate corporis olim 
tractarernus" (see appendix 1), he is claiming to have written on medicine once 
already. But this not only goes against the sense of what follows, where the 
“we,” viz. John and the queen, are clearly signaled and their conversation 
unambiguously implied, but also this alleged use of the royal “we” is contra- 
dicted by John’s repeated use of the first-person singular. 

38. See appendix 1. 
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Johannes Ispalensis" to a “Pope Gregory”; according to Charles Bur- 
nett, "this recipe would appear to be taken from the text on talismans 
attributed to Hermes.”39 The fact that there was an antipope Gregory 
VIII (1118-2 1)—the Maurice Bourdin who was formerly archbishop of 
Braga—and that the cure involves astrological images, which certainly 
interested our John (cf. his translation of Thebit's De imaginibus), sug- 
gests that this work might be his. However, there are reasons to be cau- 
tious on all counts. We see Queen Teresa talking to John as if he pos- 
sessed a certain general scientific culture—their discussion initially 
concerns human physiology—but not necessarily expertise in medi- 
cinc. Many manuscripts have the reading "as if I were a doctor" [quasi 
(or ac sj) essem medicus], including the earliest one from Edinburgh. 
This is definitely better in terms of grammar and sense, for with cum 
one might expect to sce sim, not essem (I say this aware of the danger of 
holding any medieval writer to the rules of classical Latin). Moreover, 
if John were a doctor, he would not be professing his ignorance "in 
every branch of knowledge" in the same prologue. Furthermore, there 
is also a good nontextual reason to support it: John's personal transla- 
tion program does not include any other medical work besides the Lpis- 
tola; if he had been a doctor, it seems reasonable to expect at least a cou- 
ple of self-motivated efforts in this area, but that is not the case. 
Regarding the cure for the stone, it is found in a unique late manuscript 
(s. xiv-xv), and Lynn Thorndike has warned us “not to put too much 
faith in attributions of texts to John of Seville by the copyists of 15th- 
century manuscripts.”4° Also, as we will see below, the label magister is 
not ordinarily connected to John's name. Certainly the coincidences 
are striking, but it must remain an intriguing possibility hoping for 
proof; to use it to mark a firm date in John’s biography, as does Lemay, 
seems to me too risky.4" 

It is difficult to say exactly when John's career began. ‘Though the 
Epistola was probably not John's first work, it was probably fairly early. 
Circa 1109 is a rough terminus a quo for the Epistola’s translation: it 


39. Thorndike, “John of Seville," 27; Lemay, “Dans l'Espagne," 652, and 
“De la scolastique,” 413-14; Burnett, “Magister Iohannes Hispalensis," 233 
and n. 33. 

40. ‘Thorndike, “John of Seville," 32. 

41. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 413-14, and Liber introductorii maioris, 
4:315. 
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seems that it would only be after the death of her father in 1109 that 
Teresa could truly be called—and would have called herself—regina 
Hispaniarum.*" Teresa’s death in 1130 provides the terminus ad 
quem.43 A date of circa 1120 for the work's completion seems reason- 
able.44 It is possible that John had already begun translating works of 
astrology by this time. Some interesting hints to this effect are provided 
in John's prologue. After drawing the classic distinction between trans- 
lating according to the letter and according to the sense, John avers 
that he has done both here as the situation required, to the best of his 
ability. ^Nor is it strange if my inexperience should do this," he contin- 
ues, “since all wise men who have been translators are known to have 
done this. For the diversity of translations shows that no one is able to 
follow the letter all the time.”45 John’s assertion of his “inexperience” 
seems more a rhetorical figure than a statement of fact; later in the pro- 
logue he also claims to "suffer a lack of competence in every branch of 
knowledge.”#° At the time of the Epistola, we see the queen talking to 
him as if he were already something of a scientific authority; indeed, 
she solicits his advice.47 This, and his thoughtfulness regarding the 
translator's profession—not only does he seem aware of contemporary 
debate regarding translating ad verbum versus ad sensum, but he has also 
come to his own decision on the matter—suggests that he had already 
exercised his talent for translating. Also, as Lynn Thorndike observed, 
it does seem “a little incongruous that such an exposition and defense 
of his way of translating should be prefixed to such a brief and minor 


42. Cf. similar claims made by her half-sister Urraca in 1110 ("tocius 
Ispanie imperatrix" [Feige, “Anfänge des portugiesischen Kónigtums," 144 n. 
45]) and 1112 (“totjus Ispanie regina” [Documentos Medievais Portugueses, 38]). 

43. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 411, 415, suggests that Teresa's struggle 
with her half-sister Urraca (d. 1126) and her own son's rising power in the 
1120s means that it was only ca. 1115-20 when Teresa could style herself 
regina; if this is true, then the Epistola, Lemay implies, would share these 
chronological limits. Ilowever, the documents show Teresa using the title of 
queen virtually throughout her tenure in power after her husband’s death. 

44. The name Johannes appears as signatory in a number of documents 
connected to Teresa (Documentos Medievais Portugueses, passim). It is impossi- 
ble to tell if one of these Johns is our translator. 

45. See appendix 1. 

46. See appendix 1. 

47. Lemay, Abu Ma‘Shar, 27 n. 2. 
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opuscule”;4 it suggests that John has some of his earlier work in mind. 
Thorndike had plausibly argued, on the other hand, that “the closing 
sentence of modest self-depreciation and the earlier allusion to his 
inexperience would seem more appropriate for a beginner than for 
John of Seville later in his career."*? One might reasonably say, then, 
that John was near the start of his career as a translator, with perhaps a 
few works to his credit. Certainly by the time of his dated work 
1133/1135 his was a practiced hand with a good deal of learning and 
experience behind it.5? It seems likely, therefore, that John was already 
translating during the 1120s, if not before. His elevated societal con- 
nections leads to a similar conclusion: here was a man already well 
established by the second or third decade of the century, enjoying 
friendly and comfortable relations with Queen Teresa and welcome at 
her court (“When we were once discussing. . . ," begins the Epistola). 


48. Thorndike, “John of Seville," 26. But that John's remarks about 
methodology were occasioned by his “past difficulties” as a translator, wherein 
he was “criticized in some quarters for his literalness,” as Lemay asserts (Abu 
Ma‘Shar, 28; also “Translators,” 373), or that John’s career as a translator had 
started well before this, even during the first decade of the twelfth century 
(“De la scolastique,” 412, 423), seerns to push too hard the evidence that is cur- 
rently available. Note also that several of Lernay's other paraphrases of John's 
preface contain a number of renderings that are inexact: "John expressly states 
. .. that it was to satisfy the demand of the queen that he had looked about 
among his Arabic authors and found the extract from the Secret of Secrets to fit 
the occasion. . . . Furtherrnore, John states that he already had this extract 
among his Arabic books" (4bu Ma‘Shar, 27 n. 2); “Apologizing for the clurnsi- 
ness of his present work resulting from his new manner [of translating], he 
confesses that in the past he used to follow his models very literally... . But 
now a certain ‘diversity of translations’ has made clear to him. . ." (Abu 
Ma‘Shar, 28); “Jean rapelle à la reine que bien que traducteur professionnel 
reconnu, il n'est pas familier des textes arabes médicaux et il s'en excuse; mais 
pour ne pas contrister la reine, il s'est résolu à produire cette traduction 
demandée par elle" (“De la scolastique,” 411); “John confesses to Countess 
Teresa of Lima that his previous translations did not familiarize him with med- 
ical subjects but that he had agreed to do this one at the instance of the queen. 
. . . If this solution [proposed for the problem of translation, viz., a literal 
method] should appear clumsy to some, let them blame it on . . ." (“Transla- 
tors," 373). Asthe reader will see in appendix 1, none of this is supported by the 
text. 

49. Thorndike, "John of Seville," 27. 

so. Cf. ibid. 
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Scholars during the High Middle Ages required a patron or a posi- 
tion in order to pursue their intellectual work. The former could be 
either a nobleperson or a high-ranking ecclesiastic; the latter could be 
in a chancery, a cathedral chapter or a monastic order, a great person’s 
familia or—eventually—a university. During the teens and twenties, 
Queen Teresa could have served as John’s Maecenas; possibly it was 
then that he situated himself in Limia (and it is normal to think here of 
its main town, Ponto do Lima, which itself was sometimes called sim- 
ply “Limia”).5' But Teresa's fall and decease did not seem to slow down 
his production, and colophons show him settled in Limia during the 
early to mid-1130s. Perhaps a church position gave him the stability 
and the wherewithal that he needed in order to carry out his highly 
technical work. Eventually, however, he may have sought and found a 
new supporter in Archbishop Raymond of Toledo, for whorn the trans- 
lation of De differentia was executed probably between 1125 and 1142. 
(Note in this connection another of John's translations, Albumasar's De 
magnis coniunctionibus, which includes mention of some specific equiva- 
lents in the Toledan dialect for Latin words, suggesting that John knew 
the city and had spent some time there.5*) 

John's floruit is customarily centered on the second quarter of the 
century, but as we have seen, it might have to be backed up a bit in 
order to include a good portion of the first quarter as well. If we assume 
that John was a mature and well-established scholar by circa 1120, and 
that he was about thirty-five years old at the time, then his date of birth 
would be circa 1085. By 1150, therefore, he would be around sixty-five, 
and presumably nearing the end of his life. Ironically, however, it is just 
at the point where John’s scientific career seems to be winding down 
that we see the historical consensus concerning this career also begin to 
break down. It is what else John was doing at this time, and what, if 
anything, afterward, that constitutes the second big problem in John’s 
biography. 

Discussion centers around several names associated with the city of 
Toledo. Two collaborators of Dominicus Gundisalvi in Toledo are 
noted in the manuscripts containing his translations: an “Avendauth,” 
which could be read as Ibn Daud or “son of David,” and a “Master John 
of Spain" (in fact, there is a magister Johannes and a Johannes Hispanus 


51. Burnett, "Magister Iohannes I lispalensis,” 227. 
52. Lemay, Abu Ma‘Shar, 14 n. 4; Abū Ma'sar on Historical Astrology, ed. 
Keiji Yamamoto and Charles Burnett, vol. 1 (Leiden, 2000), xiii. 
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whom historians presently assume to be identical). Add to this the strik- 
ing coincidence of a “beloved John David” whose knowledge of the sci- 
ences, especially astronomy, was praised by both Plato of Tivoli and 
Rudolph of Bruges in translations that they dedicated to him. And then 
there was a “Master John of Toledo” who translated Albohali’s De 
iudiciis nativitatum in 1153. It is known with certainty that at some 
point in the second quarter of the century John of Seville was con- 
nected with Toledo for his translation of Costa ben Luca; John of 
Seville is sometimes called Johannes Hispaniensis or Hispanus in the 
manuscripts and, contrariwise, Johannes Hispaniensis or Hispanus is 
sometimes called John of Seville; finally, it is easy to see the great trans- 
lator and author of astrological treatises John of Seville both as the per- 
son lauded by Plato of Tivoli and Rudolph of Bruges and as the person 
responsible for translating Albohali’s work. Following this line of rea- 
soning, some historians have linked all five personages together, 
describing John of Seville as a converted Jew who finished his scholarly 
days with Gundisalvi as a member of the famous “School of Toledo” 
that translated Arabic works of science and philosophy under the spon- 
sorship of the city’s archbishops. 

Since the pioneering articles of Bédoret,53 Alonso,54 and Alverny55 
in the years during and around World War II, many scholars have 
abandoned this view, though a surprising number continue to repeat it, 
and even to support it.5° There are certainly a number of objections to 
be made against it. 


53. H. Bédoret, "Les premières versions tolédanes de philosophie: Œuvres 
d'Avicenne," Revue Néoscolastique 41 (1938): 374-400. In "Les premières ver- 
sions tolédanes de philosophie: Œuvres d'Alarabi," Revue Néoscolastique 41 
(1938): 8o, Bédoret asks, “est-ce le méme individu qui se cache sous les noms 
d'Avendauth, de Jean de Séville, de Jean d'Espagne, de Jean de Tolède?” 

54. See, especially, Manual Alonso, “Notas sobre los traductores toledanos 
Gundisalvo y Juan Hispano," Al-Andalus 8 (1943): 155-88, and "Juan Sevil- 
lano" (published in 1953). A number of his other studies appeared in this same 
journal between these two dates. See also Théry, Tolède, which shows a histo- 
rian "between paradigms,” as it were; the traditional view is argued in the body 
of the book, and the effect of Alonso's first article is registered in an extended 
appendix. 

55. Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny, “Avendauth?” in Homenaje a Millas-Valli- 
crosa, vol. 1 (Barcelona, 1954), 19-43, “Translations and Translators,” 444-47, 
and “Conclusion,” 135-36. 

56. Juan Vernet, Ce que la culture doit aux Arabes d'Espagne (Paris, 1985), 
125; José S. Gil, La Escuela de Traductores de Toledo y los Colaboradores Judios 
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1. Avendauth carries the epithet “israelita philosophus” in the De 
anima; “israelita” similarly appears attached to the name “Avendauth” 
in other work that is very probably his. All of this indicates that Aven- 
dauth almost certainly still held the faith of his birth when he served as 
translator. John of Seville, on the other hand, who begins the Epistola’s 
prologue with the words “To Lady T. by the grace of God Queen of 
the Spains,” and ends it, “may a reward from the Lord be given in 
future for my efforts,” was clearly a Christian;?? what Richard Lemay 
calls the “cultural contaminations" in John’s translation of the Imtroduc- 
torium maius also seem to reflect a Christian sensibility.5? John of Spain, 
as the verses concluding his translation of Avicebrol’s Fons vitae show— 
"With this book having been finished, let praise and glory be given to 
Christ”59—was not Jewish either. 

2. How could it be that a Catholic who had translated the Epistola 
(ca. 1120) and the Introductorium maius (1133) would later describe 
himself as “Avendauth Israclita” for the De anima project? Supporters 
of the old, now rejected traditional view need to answer that question; 
so far, however, they have not done so. 

3. For the De anima project, Avendauth describes his partnership 
with Gundisalvi as hirnself translating from the Arabic exemplar, word 


(Toledo, 1985), and “The Translators of the Period of D. Raymundo: Their 
Personalities and Translations (1125-1187),” in Rencontres de cultures dans la 
philosophie médiévale: Traductions et traducteurs de l'Antiquité tardive au XIV* siè- 
cle, ed. Jacqueline Hamesse and Marta Fattori (Louvain-la-neuve, 1990), 
109-19; the articles by Joséphe-Henriette Abry, Pierrre Racine, and Issa Peters 
in Tolède (1085-1985): Des traductions médiévales au mythe littéraire, ed. Jacques 
Huré (Paris, 1989); Clara Foz, “Pratique de la traduction en Espagne au 
Moyen Age: Les travaux tolédans," in Tbe Medieval Translator: Tbe Tbeory and 
Practice of Translation in tbe Middle Ages, ed. Roger Ellis, vol. 2 (London, 1991), 
29-43; David Romano, La Ciencia Hispanojudía (Madrid, 1992), 113 ff; Alain 
de Libera, La philosophie médiévale (Paris, 1993), 347-48; Mariano Brasa Diez, 
"Métodos y cuestiones filofóficas en la Escuela de traductores de Toledo," 
Revista Española de Filosofia Medieval 3 (1996): 35-49; Richard Lemay (see n. 68 
f£). 

57. See appendix 1. 

58. Richard Lemay, “Fautes et contresens dans les traductions arabo- 
latines médiévales: L'Introductorium in astronomiam d'Abou Ma*shar de Balkh,” 
Revue de Synthese, 3d ser., 49-52 (1968): 118-22. See also Burnett, "Magister 
Iohannes Hispalensis," 230 n. 23. 

59. "Libro perscripto sit laus et gloria Christo / Per quem finitur quod ad 
eius nomen initur" (Avencebrolis [Ibn Gebirol], Fozs vitae, ed. Clemens 
Baeumker [Münster, 1895], 339). 
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for word, out loud, into the vernacular (either colloquial Arabic or 
Romance, it is unclear which), and then Gundisalvi translating from 
the vernacular into Latin.$? The verses that end the translation of 
Avicebrol’s Fons vitae say that “John of Spain the interpreting tongue 
translated this from Arabic, not without Dominic [Gundisalvi] help- 
ing.”*! Now, one wonders why John of Seville would accept to work in 
this awkward way when he was used to translating directly, without 
intermediary of assistant or bridge language, even in areas outside of 
his own specialty. Failing eyesight will not do as a reason, because it is 
Avendauth-John who is reading the exemplar. That John of Seville 
might have taken a mentoring role vis-à-vis Gundisalvi is not supported 
by Avendauth's description of the translation process either. The lack 
of an adequate explanation for the alleged collaboration of John of 
Seville with Gundisalvi is another unresolved problem for those who 
still hold the traditional view. 

4. It has been established that Avendauth did not collaborate with 
Gundisalvi in Toledo on the translation of Avicenna’s De anima during 
the 1140s under Archbishop Raymond; this happened rather during 
the episcopacy of Raymond’s successor, John (1152-66). There has 
been no solid evidence yet proffered that shows Raymond patronizing 
any of Gundisalvi’s work; indeed, Raymond cannot be definitively tied 
to any translation activity but De differentia." If there ever were a 


60. “Habetis ergo librum, nobis praecepiente et singula verba vulgariter 
proferente, et Dominico archidiacono singula in latinum convertente, ex ara- 
bico translatum” (Avicenna Latinus: Liber de anima seu Sextus de naturalibus I-II- 
IH, ed. S. Van Riet [Louvain, 1972], 4). See Van Riet’s discussion on pp. 
95*-98*, plus that by Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Avicenna’s “De anima” in the Latin 
West (London, 2000), 7, on the vexed issue of the correct reading and meaning 
of this line. 

61. “Transtulit Hispanis interpres lingua Iohannis / Hunc ex Arabico, non 
absque iuvante Domingo" (Avencebrolis, Fons vitae, 339). 

62. According to Lucien Leclerc, Histoire de la médicine arabe, vol. 2 (Paris, 
1876), 371, MSS of Avicenna's De anima “generally” carry Raymond's name in 
the title preceding the preface. This is not true. It occurs in one MS, and it is 
contradicted by the dedicatee's name "[Archbishop] John" appearing in the 
preface itself (Alverny, “Avendauth,” 21, 32, 34; Liber de anima, 94* n. 14). 
S. D. Wingate, The Mediaeval Latin Versions of the Aristotelian Scientific Corpus, 
with Special Reference to the Biological Works (London, 1931), 124 n. 4, has the 
translation of Avicenna's De caelo being dedicated to Raymond, but the 
author's forwarding reference to p. 114 takes the reader to the De anima dedi- 
cation. Unfounded claims about Raymond's patronage activity are typical of 
many modern accounts of the ewelfth-century translation movement. 
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“school of translators” in twelfth-century Toledo, the evidence so far 
suggests that it began after Raymond’s episcopate.5? 

5. On the traditional view, John of Seville, Gundisalvi, Johannes 
Hispanus, and Avendauth all lived and worked during the time of Arch- 
bishop Raymond. We have seen that the period of John of Seville’s 
activity must be placed in the first half of the twelfth century. However, 
that the floruit for Gundisalvi, Johannes Hispanus, and Avendauth 
seems to be the second half of the twelfth century makes the possibility 
of their being identical with John of Seville much less likely chronolog- 
ically. 

6. Johannes I lispalensis et Limiensis never has the words Avendauth 
or Israelita or philosophus attached to his name. Avendauth is never 
described as “of Seville" or “of Limia,” nor does he carry the surname 
“John” (except through a misreading of some manuscripts). Most his- 
torians now take Avendauth to be a person separate from John of 
Seville.54 

7. The suggested assimilation of magister Johannes Hispanus to John 
of Seville is problematic. The many manuscripts of John of Seville's 
attested work in astronomy/astrology carrying the label Jobannes His- 
palensis [et Limiensis] almost never contain the additional appellation of 
magister, and most of these witnesses are late.65 Most historians now 
take magister Johannes Hispanus to be someone separate from John of 
Seville. 


63. On the vexed issue of the “school of Toledo,” see Alverny, “Transla- 
tions and Translators,” 444-46; Danielle Jacquart, “L’école des traducteurs,” 
in Tolède, XIIe-XIIIe. Musulmans, chrétiens et juifs: Le savoir et la tolérance, ed. 
Louis Cardaillac (Paris, 1991), 177-91; Pierre Racine, "Y a-t-il eu une ‘Ecole 
de Toléde’?” in Huré, Tolède (1085-1985), 31-40; Charles Burnett, “The Insti- 
tutional Context of Arabic-Latin ‘Translations of the Middle Ages: A Reassess- 
ment of the ‘School of Toledo,’” in Vocabulary of Teaching and Research between 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, ed. Olga Weijers (Turnhout, 1995), 214-35. 

64. On Avendauth, see Alverny, wenden,” and “Notes sur les traduc- 
tions," 337-58; Liber de anima, 1oo*-101*; T. A. M. Fontaine, In. Defence of 
Judaism: Abrabam ibn Daud. Sources and Structures of ba-Emunab ba-Ramab 
(Assen, 1990), 262-63; Adriaan Pattin, “Autour du Liber de causis: Quelques 
réflexions sur la récente littérature," Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und 
Theologie 41 (1994): 366-68. 

65. Lowe this information to Charles Burnett. 

66. On Johannes llispanus, see Juan Francisco Rivera, "Nuevos datos 
sobre los traductores Gundisalvo y Juan Hispano," Al-Andalus 31 (1966): 
267-80; Charles Burnett, “Magister lobannes Hispanus: Towards the Identity of 
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8. Marie-Thérése d’Alverny has shown that the “John David” men- 
tioned in the dedications of two translations, namely, Maslama’s Plani- 
sphere by Rudolph of Bruges, and Abualcasim’s De opere astrolabii by 
Plato of Tivoli, cannot be our John of Seville, as both works seem 
intended for a student of astronomy who could not read Arabic.57 
Moreover, nowhere is John David given the other man’s customary 
surnames Hispalensis and/or Limiensis. 

As stated already, the majority of specialists have given up on the tra- 
ditional view of John of Seville; only one recent scholar, to my knowl- 
edge, has continued to lobby for it—Richard Lemay. Because of 
Lemay’s long and distinguished record of publication on the subject of 
twelfth-century Arabic-Latin translation (from his classic Abu Ma‘Shar 
and Latin Aristotelianism to the recent critical edition of Albumasar’s 
Introductorium maius), and because of his great stature as an historian, 
his statements regarding John of Seville have been taken as authorita- 
tive pronouncements, with the consequence that they have been widely 
circulated and widely repeated. Frustratingly, however, Lemay has 
never presented his views on John's biography as part of a systematic, 
sustained argument that takes seriously a half-century of scholarship 
directed against the old paradigm. Until such appears, however, we 
have only discrete remarks and assertions found passim in Lemay's 
writings with which to puzzle out his thinking on this subject. I present 
these below:59 

1. "John Avendauth Hispalensis" was of Jewish blood and probably 
himself a convert to Catholicism.59 

2. The Sisnando Davidiz (“son of David" in Romance, i.e., Ibn 





a Toledan Translator,” in Comprendre et maîtriser la nature au moyen Âge: 
Mélanges d'histoire des sciences offerts à Guy Beaujouan (Paris, 1994), 42 5-36. 

67. Alverny, “Avendauth,” 29-32; also Richard Lorch, “The Treatise on 
the Astrolabe by Rudolf of Bruges,” in Between Demonstration and Imagination: 
Essays in the History of Science and Philosophy Presented to Jobn D. North, ed. Lodi 
Nauta and Arjo Vanderjagt (Leiden, 1999), 57. 

68. Curiously, Lemay's first scholarly statement on the subject in Abu 
Ma‘Shar takes essentially what we might call che “new consensus view” that I 
am advocating in this chapter. 

69. Lemay, “Dans l'Espagne," 648-51, "De la scolastique," 412-15, 
417-18, “Translators,” 368, and “The Hispanic Origin of Our Present 
Numeral Forms,” Viator 8 (1977): 446-47. However, note that in Lemay, 
“Fautes et contresens,” 113, John is described as a Mozarab. 
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Daud; d. 1091) who served as governor for King Ferdinand of Léon in 
northern Portugal-Galicia (including Limia), was John’s relative, and 
probably his father.7° 

3. The cognomen “of Seville” was earned because his famous father 
had lived in Seville and served its Muslim emir there as vizier before 
going over to the Christian side; John’s using it signaled his illustrious 
parentage.?! 

4. John took over Avendauth as a nom de famille for similar reasons.? 

5. John's Jewish descent led to his choosing to translate most of the 
output of two Jewish-Arab astrological authors; this inclination toward 
Jewish culture helps to confirm John's Jewish patronymic.73 

6. John translated Alcabitius (presumably Lemay intends the Liber 
introductorius) during the 1120s.74 

7. The rapid diffusion of John's astrological work northward from 
Spain is shown by the Chartres Cathedral library having procured 
before 1135 a manuscript containing one, and possibly two, of John's 
translations.75 

8. Translators usually worked alone in their particular specialty but 
sometimes partnered on a common project, as did John with Domini- 
cus Gundisalvi, under Archbishop Raymond’s patronage, for Avi- 
cenna's De anima, circa 1145.76 

9. John worked in Toledo for Raymond on several translations dur- 


7o. Lemay, "Dans l'Espagne," 650-52, “De la scolastique,” 412-14, 
“Translators,” 368, Liber introductorii maioris, 4:313-14, 7:162-64, and “The 
True Place of Astrology in Medieval Science and Philosophy: Towards a 
Definition,” in Astrology, Science, and Society: Historical Essays, ed. Patrick Curry 
(Woodbridge, 1987), 57-73; 65 n. 8. 

71. Lemay, “Translators,” 368. 

72. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 412-14, and Liber introductorii maioris, 
4:315, 7:162. 

73. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 417-18, and “Translators,” 368. 

74. Lemay, “True Place,” 71. 

75. Lemay, Abu Ma‘Shar, 144 n. 2, “De la scolastique,” 485, and “True 
Place,” 66 n. 10. 

76. Lemay, “Dans l'Espagne," 660 and n. 1, “De la scolastique,” 409, 
424-25, “Translators,” 371-72, and “Roger Bacon’s Attitude toward the Latin 
Translations and Translators of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” in 
Roger Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays, ed. Jeremiah Hackett (Lei- 


den, 1997), 32. 
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ing the 1140s (besides De differentia and De anima, however, it is 
unclear from Lernay's account just what those other projects were).77 

10. John was called Johannes Avendauth by members of Raymond's 
entourage because it recalled John's celebrated family affiliation; 
Plato of Tivoli and Rudolph of Bruges each dedicated translations to 
“Master” John Avendauth/John David; John refers to himself as 
(Jobannes) Avendauth in a work on astronomy (De cursibus) dedicated to 
two Englishmen.*° 

11. John changed his name from Johannes Hispalensis to “John 
David" or “John of Toledo” in order to distinguish himself from, and 
out of deference to, John, the Mozarab bishop of Seville who fled his 
see because of persecution in 1145, settled in Latin territory at T'alav- 
era, and died soon after, to the grief of his fellow Mozarab refugees in 
and around Toledo.?' 

12. John chose to work with Gundisalvi because his own Latin was 
neither technically nor rhetorically up the task of translating philoso- 


phy. 


77. Lemay, “Dans l'Espagne," 658-60, “De la scolastique,” 409, 419, 
423-25, “True Place,” 65 n. 8, and Liber introductorii maioris, 4:310, 7:159-60, 
190-91. In “De la scolastique,” 424, Lemay says that “la présence de Jean de 
Séville à Toléde dans les années 1 140 ne fait pas de doute: les quelques traduc- 
tions qu'il fit pour l'archevéque Raymond en témoignent. Dans certains cas, 
apparemment isolés, le diacre Dominique Gundisalvi lui fut associé, comme 
dans la traduction du De Anima. . . . Il n'apparait pas que Gundisalvi ait col- 
laboré à la traduction d'Ibn Jabirol, ni à celle d'al-Ghazali, ni encore à celle du 
De Differentia. Spiritus et Animae de Qusta ibn Luqa." Lemay's meaning 
mystifies me, given that Gundisalvi's participation in the translation of Avice- 
bron's Fons vitae (with Jobannes Hispanus) and Algazali's De summa theorice 
philosophie (with magister Jobannes) is absolutely certain, Lemay even admits 
this himself in a previous article (“Dans l'Espagne," 658)! Perhaps Lemay 
meant to say that Gundisalvi was not involved in any of the former produc- 
tions, though John/Avendauth was. Unfortunately, Lemay’s later published 
work does not clarify this issue nor the larger question. 

78. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 412, 418. 

79. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 409, 412, 423, “Dans l'Espagne," 648-50, 
“True Place,” 65 n. 8, and Liber introductorii maioris, 4:313, 7:190. 

80. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 419, “Translators,” 368, 373, and Liber 
introductorii maioris, 4:312, 7:163-64. 

81. Lemay, "Dans l'Espagne," 652 n. 1. 

82. Lemay, "Dans l'Espagne," 659, “De la scolastique,” 424-25, and “True 
Place,” 65 n. 8. However, in Liber introductorii maioris, 7:190, Lemay has Arch- 
bishop Raymond taking the initiative in setting up the collaboration. 
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13. After Archbishop Raymond’s death John did not go to work for 
Raymond’s successor but instead returned to his scientific work.93 

14. John's last known work is Albohali's De iudiciis nativitatum 
(1153). 

Truth to tell, very little of this will stand up to scrutiny.55 

1. There is no document yet known with the reading Johannes Aven- 
dauth Hispalensis. Historians seem agreed that manuscripts of De anima 
with the reading Johannes Avendauth are corrupt. In the prefaces to 
the translations by Plato of Tivoli and Rudolph of Bruges, there is no 
Jobannes Avendauth mentioned; nor is the word magister used.87 No 
Johannes Avendauth appears in the astronomical work De curvibus,9? 
which there is good reason to think was written by Johannes His- 
panus.89 

2. Lemay’s discussion of Avendauth leaves out of account, first, the 
“Avendauth israelita” who translated other parts of Avicenna’s Kitab al 
Shifa besides De anima and further conceived of translating the great 
encyclopedia in its entirety; and second, the Abraham Ibn Daud who 


83. Lemay, “De la scolastique,” 420. 

84. Lemay, “Dans l'Espagne," 660 n. 1, and “De la scolastique,” 420. 

85. In writing the following I have been helped by Claudio Sánchez-Albor- 
noz, "Observaciones a unas paginas de Lemay sobre los traductores 
toledanos,” in his Miscelanea de Estudios Historicos (León, 1970), 477-89. Note 
that the numbers of my points that follow do not necessarily match up with 
those in the preceding section where Lemay’s views are presented. 

86. Bédoret, “Les premiéres versions tolédanes,” 391 and n. 68, 394-98; 
Alverny, “Avendauth,” 27-28, 32, 34-35, “Notes sur la traductions," 341-42, 
and "Translations and Translators,” 444 and n. 97; Liber de anima, 103*. This 
was admitted by Lemay himself (Abu Ma'Sbar, 10-11), though later he 
changed his mind. In his most recent statement on the subject (Liber introduc- 
torii maioris, 4:311), he dismisses Alverny’s separation of the names “John” and 
“Avendauth” as “une lecture idiosyncratique des suscriptions ou colophons" 
(this without even making reference to Van Riet’s critical edition of the pref- 
ace in which the crucial line appears). 

87. Alverny, “Avendauth,” 29-30. 

88. The treatise is in José M. Millás Vallicrosa, *Una obra astronómica 
desconocida de Johannes Avendaut Hispanus," Osiris 1 (1936): 451-75. Bur- 
nett, “Hispanus,” 429 n. 18, observes that “there is no justification for the form 
of the author's name adopted by Millás Vallicrosa." 

89. Burnett, “Hispanus,” 429-30. One MS attributes the work to Jobannes 
Hispanus and another to Jobannes Hispalensis. However, internal evidence 
points to the former as the author. 
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was a philosophical author active around this same time.% ‘This omis- 
sion seriously compromises Lemay's case, as either one of these per- 
sons might be identical with the *Avendauth Israelita philosophus" 
who collaborated with Gundisalvi. In addition, Lemay never addresses 
the fact of Avendauth’s use of the cognomen israelita philosophus in De 
anima. Finally, if, as Lemay says, John of Seville did not work for Ray- 
mond's successor, it is hard to understand how John-Avendauth 
worked on the translation of Avicenna’s De anima, because indubitably 
it was done under the sponsorship of Raymond's successor, Archbishop 
John. 

3. What was first advanced by Lemay as a simple hypothesis in 
1963—namely, that John of Seville had Sisnando Davidiz for a father— 
has since ossified into an assumption; it has never been substantiated, 
though Lemay himself had originally stated that it required documen- 
tary verification.?' It would seem to have no foundation whatsoever in 
fact. Historians take Sisnando to have been a Mozarab. According to 
Claudio Sánchez-Albornoz, if Sisnando Davidiz had had a son whom 
he had decided to call John, he would have followed the custom of the 
Spanish nobility of the time and named him Johannes Sisnandiz; it is 
impossible to imagine Ferdinand I or Alphonse VI appointing a Jewish 
convert (or a Jew, it seems legitimate to infer) to positions of authority 
in the Christian north such as were enjoyed by Sisnando; Sisnando 
stayed but a short time in Seville, and was never vizier there; Sisnando 
was succeeded in Coimbra in 1o91 by his son-in-law Martin Munóz 
(which suggests the absence of a suitable male heir in the direct line).” 
Note also that Sisnando's area of political responsibility was the county 
of Coimbra, which did not seem to include any territory north of the 
Douro (i.c., northern Portugal, Limia, or Galicia)? 

4. The mechanism of psychological causation proposed by Lemay, 


go. They may be the same person: see Alverny, "Avendauth," 35 ff; 
Charles Burnett, Tbe Introduction of Arabic Learning into England (London, 
1997), 67, and n. 64. 

91. Lemay, "Dans l'Espagne," 652, and also 648. 

92. Sánchez-Albornoz, “Observaciones,” 485-87. 

93. I say this aware of Ibn Bassarn's statement that Sisnando had been 
"established in Galicia [Yilliqiya]" by Alfonso VI (Emilio García Gómez, "El 
Conde Mozarabe Sisnando Davídiz y la política de Alfonso VI con los Taifas,” 
Al-Andalus 12 [1947]: 29). It is unclear just what the author meant by this, and 
how precise a designation it was. My understanding is that the historical con- 
sensus is as stated above. 
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whereby John’s Jewishness prompted him to translate certain texts, is 
highly questionable. Historians think that John translated most of 
Albumasar: this reflects a deep and abiding interest in astrology, as does 
his translation of treatises by Messahalah and Zael. The fact that John 
translated the work of these last two authors, who just happen to be 
Jewish, has no import beyond this. 

5. Lemay’s general point is well taken, namely, that John’s usually 
working alone does not preclude his working with someone else tem- 
porarily (for example, though Avendauth collaborated once with 
Gundisalvi on the De anima project, he might have worked alone in 
translating other parts of Avicenna’s Shifa; Gundisalvi, too, seems to 
have worked alone on some translations). What goes against Lemay 
here is that there is no definitive proof for any act of scholarly collabo- 
ration of John’s part. 

6. To say that John chose to work with Gundisalvi because his own 
Latin was not equal to the task of translating philosophy is to forget 
John’s translating, without help, and before the De anima project, the 
philosophical treatise De differentia spiritus et animae. It is also difficult 
to see how the rigorous verbum de verbo translating method described 
by Avendauth in De anima’s preface would result in a pleasing rhetori- 
cal style, though this is part of Lemay’s justification for the collabora- 
tion.94 

7. John's supposed name change in 1145 from “Johannes IHispalen- 
sis" to "John David"/"Avendauth" or "John of Toledo" is a conjecture 
that has no factual support. We have seen that Plato of Tivoli and 
Rudolph of Bruges were addressing someone other than John of Seville 
when they dedicated translations to “John David.” Moreover, the sud- 
denness of such a name change leaves a lot of room for doubt, espe- 
cially as John had used the label Hispalensis et Limiensis so many times 
over the years. Also note that Talavera is some fifty miles west of 
‘Toledo: that John would feel such an intense effect from a presence so 
fleeting as that of the Mozarab bishop is open to question. No sup- 
porter of the traditional view has yet put forward an adequate explana- 
tion for John of Seville’s numerous name changes: such inconsistency 
on John’s part is more than baffling; it is unbelievable. 

8. Lemay apparently misreads a sentence of Charles Homer Hask- 
ins, which is what I take to be the source for Lemay’s claim about the 


94. Lemay, "Dans l'Espagne," 659, "De la scolastique,” 424-25, and “True 
Place,” 65 n. 8. 
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appearance at Chartres before 1135 of some of John’s work. What 
Haskins says is that “a manuscript of the cathedral preserves a treatise 
on astrology containing Arabic words which dates from 1135, with 
notes added from 1137 to 1141.”95 A look at the most recent catalog 
description confirms that the treatise was composed in 1135, not that 
the manuscript was written in 1135.9° With reference to the earlier 
1840 Chartres manuscript catalog, Lemay claims the author of this 
treatise (or its predecessor in the codex: it is unclear which) to be Zael, 
and its translator to be John of Seville.?? However, this older catalog's 
entry makes no mention of either person.9? According to Charles Bur- 
nett, the treatise of 1135 remains unidentified, and the item before it is 
the Iudicia by Pseudo-Ptolemy/Pseudo-Aristotle.99 The codex also 
contains Alcabitius's Liber introductorius. Presumably the presence of 
this work here is the primary reason for Lemay’s claim that John had 
translated Alcabitius during the 1120s. While it may be true that John 
translated Zael and Alcabitius then, and it may be true that copies of 
John’s work made their way to the Chartres Cathedral school during 
John’s lifetime, the evidence provided by Lemay for these propositions 
is faulty. 

g. I am perplexed at the definitiveness of Lemay’s judgment that 
John of Seville was the translator of Albohali’s De iudiciis nativitatum, 
given that Lemay has stated—in connection with another contested 
attribution—that John of Seville “never calls himself ‘of Toledo.’ "199 


95. Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 90. 

96. Chartres, BM, 213, in Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothèques 
publiques de France, vol. 11 (Paris, 1890), 109; the date given is "1136." See also 
Charles Burnett, “The Contents and Affiliation of the Scientific Manuscripts 
Written at, or Brought to, Chartres in the Time of John of Salisbury,” in The 
World of John of Salisbury, ed. Michael Wilks (Oxford, 1984), 134-36, 140. 

97. In fact, Lernay's remarks on this issue in “True Place,” 66 n. 10, are 
especially enigmatic; I have done my best to puzzle out his meaning. Perhaps 
Lemay simply misremembered "Zael" for "Aben-Eyzor" given in the Catalogue 
général; he reports the information correctly in his Abu Ma'Sbar, 144 n. 2. 

98. MS 169 (now MS 213), in Michel Chasles and L.-M.-A. Rossard de 
Mianville, Catalogue des manuscrits de la bibliothèque de la ville de Chartres 
(Chartres, 1840), 42. 

99. Burnett, "Scientific Manuscripts," 135-36, 140. 

roo. Richard Lemay, "Origin and Success of the Kitab Thamara of Abu 
Ja‘ far Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim from the Tenth to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in the World of Islam and the Latin West," in Proceedings of tbe First Inter- 
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While I would agree with this, it seems to contradict Lemay's claim 
that John rejected that appellation in deference to John the Mozarab 
bishop. With this having been said, there are a number of things in 
favor of the attribution to John of Seville.'?' A thirteenth-century list of 
translations attributed to John of Seville includes it.'9? The explicit to 
the translation that is found in some manuscripts—Perfectus est liber 
nativitatum (or nativitatibus) Albobali mense Iulii anno ab incarnatione 
Domini 1153 cum laude Dei et eius auxilio—contains a formula typical of 
works certainly or very probably by John of Seville: cuz (or sub) laude 
Dei (or Domini) et (eius) auxilio (or adiutorio).'?? Also, the fact that, in 
one of those manuscripts, the translation is attributed to magister 
Jobannes Toletanus, a formula that does not normally occur in connec- 
tion with the twelfth-century Jobannes Hispanus who worked in Toledo, 
suggests that the scribe could have substituted one authority, the thir- 
teenth-century writer John of Toledo, for the twelfth-century author- 
ity John of Seville.'?* Finally, in another manuscript of De iudiciis nativ- 
itatum, though the translation is left anonyrnous, it is surrounded by 


national Symposium for the History of Arabic Science, April 5-12, 1976, ed. Ahmad 
Y. al-Hassan et al., vol. 2 (Aleppo, 1978), 101 n. 27. 

tor. HIMES, 2:75 and n. 2; Thorndike, “John of Seville,” 32, 34-35; Car- 
mody, Astronomical and Astrological Sciences, 50-51; Alonso, “Juan Sevillano,” 
26, 27, 39-40. 

102. Thorndike, “John of Seville," 38; Alonso, "Juan Sevillano,” 28. 

103. For the explicit to Albohali, see Alonso, “Juan Sevillano,” 39; and Car- 
mody, Astronomical and Astrological Sciences, 50. For other works, see Lemay, 
Liber introductorii maioris, 4:306—9. Of course this formula could have been 
used by others; Lemay notes one instance (307 n. 4). Consequently, it seems to 
me dangerous to say, as does Lemay, that “la régularité de son emploi constitue 
un critére presque infaillible pour l'identification des ses productions" (307). 

104. For the attribution, see Alonso, “Juan Sevillano,” 39. On John of 
Toledo, see I Termann Grauert, “Meister Johann von Toledo,” Sitzungsberichte 
der königlichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
(Munich, 1901), 111-325; Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, Cardinali di Curia e 
“Familiae” Cardinalilizie dal 1227 al 1254, 2 vols. (Padua, 1972), 1:228-41; 
Gary Dickson, “Master John of Toledo (Tolet), the ‘Albus Cardinalis’ (d. 
1275) in Perugia; St. Juliana's head; and a Mid-Fourteenth-Century Calendar 
from Santa Guiliana di Perugia in the University of Edinburgh Library 
(EUL.MS.29)," Bolletino della Deputazione di Storia Patria per Umbria 81 
(1984): 25-75. John composed a Liber de conservanda sanitate; his name was also 
attached to the practice of astrology, alcherny, and magic. 
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other work by John of Seville.'°5 However, only a study of the manu- 
scripts and text of this treatise can determine whether it is really our 
John’s or not. 

Lynn Thorndike once remarked that “the burden of proof is upon 
those who would attribute to [John] translations in other fields, such as 
philosophy and medicine. . . . Even more is the burden of proof upon 
those who still persist in identifying other names with that of John of 
Seville.”! We might add that the same is true even in the areas of 
astronomy and astrology. Solid evidence and sustained arguments are 
available for two attributions in “other fields," namely, the Epistola and 
De differentia. We have also seen some fine detective work that has 
resulted in taking away a mathematical text, the Liber algorismi,'?? and 
an astronomical text, De cursibus, long attributed to John. His 
authorship of the Epitome totius astrologiae has recently been called into 
question.'©9 So far, however, no one, pace Lemay, has marshaled the 
evidence and the arguments necessary in order to defend the traditional 
view after a half-century of attack. A new scholarly consensus has devel- 
oped that assigns separate careers to Johannes I lispanus, John David, 
and Avendauth, and that places the terminus of John of Seville’s own 
productive scholarly career no later than around midcentury. 

But even if we mark a cutoff to John’s career then, he still belongs 
among the greatest translators of the Middle Ages, able to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with James of Venice, Gerard of Cremona, Michael 


105. HMES, 2:75 n. 2. 

106. Thorndike, “John of Seville,” 23. 

107. Allard, Le Calcul Indien, xiv-xxi. See also André Allard, “The Influence 
of Arabic Mathematics in the Medieval West,” in Encyclopedia of the History of 
Arabic Science, ed. Roshdi Rashed, vol. 2 (London, 1996), 542, 561; Burnett, 
"[Tispanus," 428-30, and “Algorismi vel belcep decentior est diligentia: The Arith- 
metic of Adelard of Bath and Iis Circle,” in Mathematische Probleme im Mittel- 
alter, ed. Menso Folkerts (Wiesbaden, 1996), 243 and n. 73. 

108. Burnett, “Hispanus,” 429-30. The subtraction of the De cursibus from 
John of Seville's oeuvre undercuts Alonso, "Juan Sevillano," 22; and Gonzalo 
Díaz Díaz, Hombres y Documentos de la Filosopfia Española, vol. 4 (Madrid, 1991), 
528, who use it to argue for John of Seville's having had a *humanistic" forma- 
tion. 

109. Charles Burnett, “John of Seville and the Authorship of the Epitome 
totius astrologiae (Ysagoge and Liber quadripartitus)," typescript. It is scheduled to 
be published as part of a larger study in the series Micrologus' Library (Flor- 
ence: SISMEL-Edizioni del Galluzzo, forthcoming). 
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Scot (if Michael were indeed responsible for translating most of Aver- 
roés), and William of Moerbeke. Part of John’s achievement was to 
make a large body of scientific work available to the West, dramatically 
enriching its intellectual patrimony. His translations of Arabic astro- 
logical texts, plus his own contributions in this field, were responsible 
in a significant way for the development of Latin astronomical-astro- 
logical science during the High Middle Ages.''? The extensive circula- 
tion of this substantial oeuvre, in particular his translations of Albu- 
masar, plus the attribution to him of the Epitome, made John's name an 
oft-repeated one among generations of medieval scholars. Moreover, 
as Richard Lemay has pointed out, John's translation of Albumasar’s 
Introductorium maius helped to prepare the ground for the reception of 
Aristotle's natural philosophy by acquainting the West with some of 
Aristotle’s most important ideas decades before the bri naturales them- 
selves became widely available.''! 

But there is yet more. John's translation of Costa ben Luca's De dif- 
ferentia spiritus et animae too enjoyed an impressive fortuna, becoming 
one of the set texts in university curricula in the following century. 
Extant in a large number of manuscripts that attest to its popularity, De 
differentia played an important role in scholastic theological and philo- 
sophical speculation. And last but not least, John's translation of the 
Epistola introduced the SS to the West. As we will see in the following 
chapters, John's "little book" (libellum), as he modestly called his work, 
would have a very distinguished career of its own. 


110. It is Richard Lemay who has best underlined this point: see his “True 
Place,” 65, 67, 69, and “Translators,” 368. 
111. Lemay, Abu Ma'Sbar, and “True Place,” 69. 


CHAPTER 3 


Philip of Tripoli and the Complete Translation 
of the Secret of Secrets 


About a full century elapsed before someone provided the Latin world 
with a complete translation of the Secret of Secrets. In the meantime, 
John’s partial translation seems to have enjoyed a respectable, albeit 
modest, circulation: to judge from the fragmentary remains of early 
manuscripts and citations, it was diffused from Spain in a large arc run- 
ning north to east, even reaching the crusader Levant. The great 
increase in the number of SS manuscripts, however, did not begin until 
the complete translation was on the scene, when both versions took 
part in the takeoff of the university movement.' 

It is legitimate to ask, first of all, why did John not translate the 
entire SS? Given John’s predominant interest in astrology, apparently 
the SS held little appeal for him; this is especially true because the ver- 
sion of the SS that circulated in Spain, the Short Form, had much less 
of the scientific material than the Long Form found typically in the 
East, in particular none of its practical information on astrology. This 
also helps to explain why no one else in the twelfth century undertook 
the task of translation either. John had described the SS as a book “on 
how to rule” (de dispositione regiminis), and this was not a subject of cen- 
tral concern to the men who sought out and translated texts at this 
time. The great twelfth-century translation movement was motivated 
primarily by the desire to find works of physical science, mathematics, 
and technical philosophy. Aristotle’s books on rhetoric, politics, ethics, 
and poetics were—with the exception of the Nicomacbean Ethics, only a 
portion of which had much circulation—ignored or unknown. As with 
the bulk of Aristotle’s /ib77 morales, the translation of the remainder of 
the SS had to wait until the following century. 

Another reason for the delay seems to have been the general unavail- 
ability of the SS. The translator of the complete version states that the 
SS was found only rarely among the Arabs, and manuscript evidence 





1. For the story of the SS’s circulation and reception, see chapter 6. 
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supports his claim.* Of the forty-one extant complete Arabic manu- 
scripts of the SS currently known, only three can be said with reason- 
able assurance to date from the thirteenth century or earlier.3 With the 
exception of the Poridat de las poridades, the Castilian translation of the 
Short Form executed during the third quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the similarly based Hebrew translation Sod ba-sodot, appar- 
ently done circa 1300, there are no confirmed sightings of the Arabic 
SS in the West during this period.* 

Now, several historians have seen our text in Averroés's mention of 
a book called De regimine vitae.5 This comes at the very end of his Mid- 
dle Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, at the place where Aristo- 
tle remarks that *our predecessors have left the subject of legislation to 
us unexamined; it is perhaps best, therefore, that we should ourselves 
study it." Aristotle then goes on to specify that such a study should 
focus on the different kinds of constitutions, how each must be ordered 
and what laws are appropriate to each, and which kind is best. Aver- 
roés gives the book being described the title De regimine vitae (or, vil- 
Jae).7 Almost certainly Averroés is referring to what we know as the Pol- 


2. See appendix 2. 

3. For the Arabic MSS, see chapter 5, section 3.0. 

4. Poridat de las poridades: see Kasten. Sod ba-sodot: see Gaster. Spitzer, 
“Hebrew Translations,” 34-54, has vigorously disputed the traditional attribu- 
tion of the Sod ba-sodot to Judah al-Harizi (d. 1235) argued by Gaster; second- 
ing both the doubts and conclusion originally expressed by Steinschneider, he 
has pushed the execution of this work forward to some time after 1300. Unfor- 
tunately, Spitzer has not directly addressed all the reasons adduced by Gaster 
in support of Judah al-Harizi (Gaster, 748-50). Cesar E. Dubler, “Uber ara- 
bische pseudo-Aristotelica: Beitrag zur Kinntnis des angeblich hellenistischen 
Wissens unter den Muslimen,” Asiatische Studien 13 (1960): 74, asserts that the 
SS was "very common" in Muslim Spain, but this seems, to say the least, some- 
thing of an exaggeration. 

5. Steele, viii; Valentin Rose, De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate com- 
mentatio (Berlin, 1854), 145; Dubler, “Uber arabische pseudo-Aristotelica,” 73. 

6. Nicomachean Ethics vo; 1181b12-20. 

7. “Et hic explicit sermo in hac parte huius scientie: et est ea que habet se in 
scientia civili habitudine notitiae, quid est sanitas et aegritudo in arte medici- 
nae: et illa, quam promisit, est pars quae habet se in hac scientia habitudine 
effectivae sanitatis et destructivae aegritudinis in medicina, et est in libro eius, 
qui nominatur liber de regimine vite: et nondum pervenit ad nos, qui sumus in 
hac insula" (Aristotelis opera cum Averrois commentariis, vol. 3 [Venice, 1562; 
reprint, Frankfurt am Main, 1962], fol. 16ova). 
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ities; clearly it is not the SS. And whatever it is, Averroés says that he 
has been unable to procure a copy of it.9 

Petrus Alfonsi, the Jewish convert to Christianity, doctor to En- 
gland's King Henry I, and author who wrote in several literary genres, 
probably did not, contrary to first appearances, cite the SS in his Disci- 
plina clericalis.'? Peter thrice quotes a “letter of Aristotle to Alexander”: 


Aristotle mentions [this] in his letter which he composed for King 
Alexander, who asked him whom he should make his counselor, 
and Aristotle responded: "Select a person who is instructed in the 
seven liberal arts, erudite in the seven skills of industry, learned in 
the seven skills of uprightness, and I [would] estimate this to be 
perfect nobility.”" 


Aristotle in his letter castigated King Alexander thus saying, "It is 
better to rule your subjects in peace with a few soldiers than to 
have a great army." Again: "Maintain true justice among men, and 
they will love you. Do not hasten to return good or cvil, since a 


8. On Averroés's having the Politics in mind here, see Shlomo Pines, "Aris- 
totle's Politics in Arabic Philosophy,” in his Studies in Arabic Versions of Greek 
Texts and in Mediaeval Science Jerusalem, 1986), 151-60; Rémi Brague, "Note 
sur la traduction arabe de la Politique, derechef, qu'elle n'existe pas,” in Aristote 
Politique: Etudes sur la "Politique" d'Aristote, ed. Alonzo Tordesillas (Paris, 
1993), 423-33. 

9. See che last sentence in n. 7. 

10. Though Förster, De Aristotelis, 25, long ago rejected the connection, it 
is still sometimes maintained in the literature on Peter or the SS. For example, 
John Tolan, in his fine study Petrus Alfonsi and His Medieval Readers 
(Gainesville, Fla., 1993), 232 n. 17, asserts that Peter “could have found ‘Aris- 
totle’s’ proverbs in the so-called Secret of Secrets.” 

11. “Aristoteles in epistola sua quam Alexandro regi composuit meminit: 
qui quum ab eo quaereret quem sibi ex hominibus consiliarium faceret, taliter 
per epistolam suam respondit: Accipe, ait, talem qui septem liberalibus artibus 
sit instructus, industriis septem eruditus, septem etiam probitatibus edoctus, et 
ego hanc aestimo perfectam esse nobilitatem" (Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis, 
ed. Alfons Hilka and Werner Söderhjelm, vol. 1 [Ilelsingfors, 1911], 10, with 
slight changes in punctuation). This and the following translation above are 
my own, though I have consulted The Scholar’s Guide, ed. Joseph Ramon Jones 
and John Esten Keller (Toronto, 1969), 48, 93; and Tbe Disciplina clericalis of 
Petrus Alfonsi, ed. Eberhard Hermes (Berkeley, 1970), 114, 146. 
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friend will wait for you longer, and an enemy will fear you 
longer."' 


"These specific passages cannot be found in any version of the SS that 
we now possess, though they do echo it faintly. While it is possible that 
Peter is paraphrasing or quoting from memory, the fact that Alexander 
never explicitly asks Aristotle in the SS “whom he should make his 
counselor," that the final sentence quoted above has no parallel any- 
where in the SS, and that the other quotations are so distant from it, 
makes this unlikely; more probably these passages come from some 
unknown collection of pseudo-Aristotelian letters, or a compendium 
that contained such pseudo-Aristotelian material, that was circulating 
in Spain when Peter was writing."3 

One historian has also surmised that Peter knew the alchemical por- 
tion of the SS.'4 In the Disputation with Symon the Jew, Peter of Corn- 
wall says the following: 


There is a certain book among the Jews about which Petrus 
Alfonsi, in his own book which is called Humanum proficuum, 
speaks to his disciple who was seeking from him the names of 
those angels which, when invoked, are capable of changing things 
made from the elements into other things, and metals into 
another [metal], saying thus: “You can know this most easily if 
you are able to find the book called Secreta secretorum which wise 
Jews say that the angel Rasiel revealed to the son Seth and also 
[where] are the names of the angels and extraordinary things writ- 
ten about God."!5 


12. "Aristoteles in epistola sua castigavit Alexandrum regem ita dicens: 
Melius est cum paucis pace tuos regere quam magnam militiam tenere. Item: 
"Tene rectam iustitiam inter homines, et diligent te; nec properes ulli reddere 
mutuum boni vel mali, quia diutius expectabit te amicus et diutius te timebit 
inimicus" (Hilka and Sóderhjelm, Disciplina clericalis, 34). 

13. First quotation: cf. Stecle, 141-43, 237-38. Second quotation: cf. 
Steele, 38 (16-23). I have also consulted the Short Form versions Poridat de las 
poridades and Sod ba-sodot. 

14. Alfred Büchler, “A Twelfth-Century Physician’s Desk Book: The Sec- 
reta Secretorum of Petrus Alphonsi Quondam Moses Sephardi,” Journal of Jew- 
ish Studies 37 (1986): 206-12. Tolan, Petrus Alfonsi, 220 n. 73, rejects the 
hypothesis. 

15. “Est quidam liber apud Iudeos de quo Petrus Alphonsi in libro suo 
quem appellavit humanum proficuum loquitur discipulo suo querenti ab eo que 
essent nornina angelorum illorum que invocata valerent ad mutandum ea que 
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According to Alfred Büchler, the mysterious (perhaps cabbalistic)'ó text 
Secreta secretorum mentioned by Peter Alfonsi could have contained 
alchemical material from a version of our SS; it is even possible, specu- 
lates Büchler, that Peter had conflated these contents of our SS with 
the similarly titled mystical text, thinking that the former was part of 
the latter. However, no version of the SS yet known in any language 
talks about angels in connection with the transmutation of metals. 
This, and the fragility of Büchler's supporting evidence, means that his 
hypothesis must be characterized as highly questionable and set aside. 

It was not, in fact, from Spain that the complete Latin translation of 
the SS entered the West; quite unusually, it came from the Holy Land. 
Of the three channels that brought the wealth of Arabic learning to 
western Europe—Spain, Italy/Sicily, and the crusader Levant—the last 
was the least productive. For scholars in search of Arabic wisdom, 
Spain was undoubtedly easier to reach than the East; it was arguably a 
safer and thus a more attractive place in which to live; and its armaria 
were sufficiently stocked to keep translators busily employed for 
decades. The record for translation and scholarly activity in the cru- 
sader East is not a very long one, though it is more ample than histori- 
ans have suspected.'? 

"The complete translation begins with a prologue in which the trans- 
lator introduces his patron and himself: “To his most excellent lord 
Guido, originally of Valence, glorious pontiff of the city of Tripoli, 
most strenuous in the cultivation of the Christian religion, from Philip, 





ex elements fiunt in alia et metalla in alio, ita dicens: Hoc facillime potes scire 
si librum quem Secreta secretorum appellant valeas invenire quem sapientes 
Iudei dicunt Seth filio Rasielem angelum revelasse atque angelorum nomina et 
dei precipua scripta esse" (Büchler, “Physician’s Desk Book,” 207). 

16. I take this idea from Tolan, Petrus Alfonsi, 220 n. 73. 

17. Charles S. F. Burnett, “Antioch as a Link between Arabic and Latin 
Culture in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” in Occident et Proche-Orient: 
Contacts scientifiques au temps des Croisades, ed. I. Draelants et al. (Louvain, 
2000), 1-66; Steven J. Williams, “Philip of Tripoli’s Translation of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum: secretorum Viewed within the Context of Intel- 
lectual Activity in the Crusader Levant,” in Draelants et al., Occident et Proche- 
Orient, 79-94. Charles Burnett has begun exploring this terrain in a systernatic 
way: see also his "*Abd al-Masih of Winchester,” in Between Demonstration and 
Imagination: Essays in the History of Science and Philosophy Presented to John D. 
North, ed. Lodi Nauta and Arjo Vanderjagt (Leiden, 1999), 159-69; other 
studies are forthcoming. 
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the least of his clerics, in the faithful service of devotion."!? After prais- 
ing his bishop’s many virtues, Philip describes how, when he was with 
Guido in Antioch, an Arabic copy of the SS was discovered; at Guido’s 
request, Philip translated the work into Latin. Who were these two 
churchmen? And when did Philip accomplish his work? 

Historians have advanced several candidates for this “Philippus cler- 
icus.” With not very much conviction, Lynn Thorndike proposed the 
“Master Philip” who was physician to Pope Alexander III and was sent 
in 1177 as an envoy to the fanciful Christian monarch in Asia, Prester 
John.'? In support of this hypothesis is the fact that the appellation 
"magister Philippus" shows up in several SS manuscripts; also, because 
this Philip was a doctor, it is quite possible that he would have been 
aware of the SS in John's partial version. But these are weak arguments. 
While there is a link between this Philip and the East, there is no evi- 
dence that he was ever in Syria, knew Arabic, or did any translating. 
Furthermore, his dates appear to be too early. There are no manu- 
scripts or citations of the complete SS from the twelfth century: the 
earliest firmly dated manuscript was probably written in 1246, and the 
earliest citations come from the previous decade. Almost certainly, 
therefore, the translator and his work belong to the thirteenth century. 

Fitting this last criterion, though just barely, is the candidate pro- 
posed by J. Wood Brown.?° According to Brown, our translator began 
his career as a beneficed cleric in the Holy Land; shortly before 1200 he 
moved west to be in the employ of the young monarch Frederick II 
(1194-1250) as his notary, bringing along an Arabic exemplar of the SS 


18. See appendix 2. 

19. HMES, 2:244-45, 270; cf. Langlois, La connaissance de la nature, 74 n. 1. 
On Prester John, see Dictionnaire des lettres frangaises: Le Moyen Age (Paris, 
1992), 927-28; Charles F. Beckingham and Bernard Hamilton, eds., Prester 
Jobn, the Mongols, and the Ten Lost Tribes (Aldershot, 1996); and chapter 5 n. 25. 
The letter in which “Master Philip" appears can be found in Friedrich 
Zarncke, "Alexander III's Letter to Prester John," reprinted as item 4 in Beck- 
ingham and Hamilton. In HMES, 2:230 n. 2, Thorndike throws out the hunch 
that the Philip of the SS also translated Kiranides from Greek into Latin 
because the wording of the translator's prologue accompanying the latter is 
similar to the opening of Philip's introduction to the SS. This is not, obviously, 
a very heavy piece of evidence to put on the balance of truth. No other proof is 
offered. 

20. J. Wood Brown, An Enquiry into the Life and Legend of Michael Scot 
(Edinburgh, 1897), 18-25, 36-37. 
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which he thereupon translated. The pieces of evidence that Brown 
assembles for his argument are the following: 


1. Between 1200 and 1213 imperial documents repeatedly men- 
tion a “Philippus de Salerno notarius.” 

2. A fifteenth-century Latin manuscript of a necromantic experi- 
ment attributed to Michael Scot states near its close that 
Michael was “the servant to the most distinguished lord Philip 
the clerk of the King of Sicily.” 

3. A fourteenth-century IHebrew manuscript containing a work 
“The Book of the Inspections of Urine according to the opin- 
ion of Masters Peter of Berenico, Constantine Damascenus, 
and Julius of Salerno, at the command of Emperor Frederick, 
in the year 12 12, in the month of February, composed and cor- 
rected by Masters Philip of Tripoli and Gerard of Cremona at 
the command of the king of Spain . . .”?! 

4. The fact that Michael Scot’s own Liber physiognomiae—written, 
says Brown, around 1209—quotes the complete version of the 
SS suggests that Michael received his copy of the SS directly 
from the translator Philip. 


Putting all this together, Brown concludes that Philip of Salerno, 
Philip the clerk of the king of Sicily, and Philip of Tripoli were *one 
and the same person." 

‘The fourth support for Brown's hypothesis is quickly removed. His- 
torians are now agreed in assigning Michael's three-part magnum opus 
written for Frederick II—the Liber introductorius, the Liber particularis, 
and the Liber pbysiognomiae—to circa 12 30."* Indeed, there is no evidence 


21. "Liber de inspectionibus urinae juxta sententiam magistrorum Petri de 
Bereniko, Constantini Damasceni, et Julii Salernitani ex mandato imperatoris 
Frederici anni 12 12 nativitatis mense februario compositus et correctus per mag. 
Philippum Tripolitanum et magistrum Gherardum Cremonensem ex mandato 
regis hispani, versus autem in linguam nostram a magistro Joh. Inglesio medico 
Romano” (Miss. codices bebraici Biblioth. I. B. De-Rossi, vol. 2 [Parma, 1803], 7). As 
Moritz Steinschneider puts it, *hier ist Wirklichkeit und Fiction enge verwebt" 
(Archiv für pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 40 [1867]: 90791). 

22. HMES, 2:307-37; Lynn Thorndike, Michael Scot (London 1965); Hask- 
ins, Mediaeval Science, 272-98, and “Michael Scot in Spain,” in Estudios eruditos 
in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, vol. 2 (Madrid, 1930), 129-34; 
Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, “Michael Scot,” in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 
vol. 9 (New York, 1974), 361-65; Alverny, “Translators and Translations,” 
455757. 
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that Michael’s association with the emperor began earlier than the third 
decade of the thirteenth century. Manuscripts of the Liber introductorius 
include the comment that it was written “tempore domini pape Innocen- 
tii quarti." Given that Innocent IV’s pontificate (1243-54) began well 
after the death of Michael Scot (d. ca. 1235), Brown emends the reading 
to “Innocent III.” Haskins, however, has rejected this change, pointing 
out that the preface of the work mentions Francis of Assisi as a saint (can- 
onized July 16, 1228); he reasonably explains the reference to Innocent as 
“no more than the guess of a scribe.”?3 

Regarding Brown’s second and third points, it is important to keep 
in mind the predilection of medieval authors and scribes subsequent to 
Michael Scot to use his legendary name in order to legitimize or to 
popularize their productions. Furthermore, some of the information 
provided by the two manuscripts does not inspire the greatest 
confidence: in the one, that Michael was engaged in a necromantic 
experiment; in the other, that the person probably intended as “Gerard 
of Cremona” was in fact the widely recognized translator who worked 
in Toledo (d. 1187).?4 This reads like fiction, not fact. 


23. Brown, Michael Scot, 27-28; Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 273, 276-77, 
280; HMES, 2:309-10; Lynn Thorndike, “Manuscripts of Michael Scot’s Liber 
introductorius,” in Didascalie: Studies in Honor of Anselm M. Albareda, ed. Sesto 
Prete (New York, 1961), 436-37. Brown, Michael Scot, 55, also supposed that 
the Abbreviatio Avicenne de animalibus was translated by Michael for Frederick 
Tin 1210, but Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 273, 279, has shown that Brown mis- 
read “MCC etc.” for “MCCX.” 

24. For a discussion of the title found in the IIebrew MS, see Steinschnei- 
der, Die hebraeischen Übersetzungen, 793, 818; HMES, 2:270-71; Haskins, Medi- 
aeval Science, 138. Brown, aware of the difficulty regarding Gerard, offered in 
his stead Gerard of Sabbioneta (Michael Scot, 115-16, 125-27; Sabbioneta is a 
city near Cremona). Of this Gerard not much is known: a practicing astrologer 
in the 1250s, it is possible that he maintained contacts with Frederick II and 
executed some translations for him; however, his floruit, and the fact that he is 
reported as being a student of Peter of Spain, seems to make him too late for 
Brown's argument (Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 257 n. 86; Martin Grabmann, 
“Mittelalterliche lateinische Aristotelesübersetzungen und Aristoteleskom- 
mentare in Handschriften spanischer Bibliotheken," in GA, 1:490 n.). Reserva- 
tions about Michael's authorship of the necromantic experiment were expressed 
by Thorndike (HMES, 2:32 1, though he later reversed himself in Michael Scot, 
121) and Haskins (“Michael Scot in Spain," 132 n. 4). Brown, Michael Scot, 114, 
thinks that "there is no reason to think that [the experiment itself] . . . was liter- 
ally and historically true," which seriously compromises the veracity of the 
information that he would like to take from the MS. 
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Finally, the relevance of Philip of Salerno is seriously compromised by 
the lack of any known connection between him and the East. While we 
might assume that a notary in the kingdom of Sicily could read and speak 
Arabic, given the large Muslim population there, there is no indication 
that this Philip was a translator or that he had scholarly interests that 
would lead him to do such work. Moreover, the shifting of Michael Scot's 
association with Frederick II forward twenty years from what Brown sup- 
posed breaks the link that Brown saw between his Philip and Michael. It 
appears, therefore, that none of Brown's arguments can be sustained. 

More than a century ago Richard Fórster suggested that the Philip 
who appears in the registers of Pope Innocent IV as a prebendary of the 
Tripolitain church was the translator of the SS. Since then, a succession 
of scholars have ranged more widely through the records so that now 
the impressive career of Philip the curialist can be charted in some 
detail over five decades’ time.?5 A reasonable conjecture for date of 
birth is circa 1195-1200.?$ Presumably this Philip was Umbrian: one 
document refers to him as a “clerk of Foligno,”?7 and his uncle Raner- 
ius, who directed the papal chancery as vice chancellor (1216-19) under 
IHonorius III and was then raised by this pope to the even greater dig- 
nity of patriarch of Antioch (1219-25), is described as “coming from 
the county of Todi, of the castle that is called Castrum Vetus." 


25. l'órster, De Aristotelis, 33; lIaskins, Mediaeval Science, 1 37-46; Alexan- 
der Birkenmajer, review of Mediaeval Science by Haskins, in Etudes d'histoire, 
622; Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 56-57; Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, 
“Cultura e scienza araba nella Roma del Duecento,” in his Medicina e scienze 
della natura alla corte dei papi nel Duecento (Spoleto, 1991), 203-21; Wolfgang 
Antweiler, Das Bistum Tripolis im 12. und 13. Jabrbundert (Düsseldorf, 1991), 
279-92 and passim. 

26. Philip was still living in 1269 (see nn. 70-72). A possible terminus ante 
quem is provided by Philip's receiving his first recorded benefice in 1218: 
canon law required the recipient of a benefice without cure of souls to be at 
least twenty-two years old, che minimum age for the subdeaconate. Such rules, 
however, were sometimes broken with papal permission. A better argument 
may simply be that the responsibilities taken on by Philip in the early 1220s 
suggest adulthood and the completion of his formal education. 

27. See n. 42. 

28. "(Dominus Honorius PP. tertius) . . . consecravit apud Viterbium 
Ranerium oriundum de Comitatu Tudentino, de Castro quod dicitur Castrum 
Vetus in Patriarcham Antiochenum, qui de Prioratu Sancti Fridiani Lucani ad 
officium Vicecancellarie assumptus officium suum honeste per triennium exer- 
cuit et tres menses" (Pressutti no. 2262 bis). Beyond the information presented 
in Honorius’s registers, nothing much is known about Ranerius: sec Gabriele 
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At some point in his career Philip was probably ordained a priest.?9 





Pennotti, Generalis totius sacri ordinis clericorum canonicorum bistoria tripartita, 
vol. 3 (Rome, 1624), 786; Paul Maria Baumgarten, Von der apostolischen Kanzlei; 
Untersuchungen über die päpstlichen Tabellionen und die Vizekanzler der Heiligen 
Römischen Kirche im XIII. XIV u. XV. Jahrhundert (Cologne, 1908), 72-73; 
Harry Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlebre für Deutschland und Italien, vol. 1 
(Berlin, 1958), 249 and n. 4; Jane E. Sayers, Papal Government and England dur- 
ing the Pontificate of Honorius HI (Cambridge, 1984), 25-27. Before his assump- 
tion of the vice chancellorship, Ranerius was prior of the Augustinian house of 
St. Fridian in Lucca; possibly, then, he was a canon regular, though it seems 
more likely that the position was (in the modern sense) a sinecure (cf. n. 30). It 
is reasonable to expect that Ranerius had had some work experience in the 
papal chancery before his headship of it (such was typical at this time: see Regi- 
nald L. Poole, Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery down to the Time of 
Innocent HI |Cambridge, 1915], 140-41; Cencius, the future Honorius III, him- 
self directed the office at one time [from 1194 to 1197 or 1198] during his long 
curial career). The acquaintance, if not the friendship, of the two men is sug- 
gested by the fact that Ranerius began as vice chancellor not long after Hono- 
rius’s installation as pope. The great esteem in which Ranerius was held is also 
seen in his elevation to the patriarchate of Antioch, which according to tradi- 
tion ranked third (after Rome and Constantinople) in the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church. Something of the huge responsibility shouldered and ability 
required in running the papal chancery, the “nerve center” (I take this from 
Walter Ullmann, A Short History of the Papacy in the Middle Ages (London, 
1972], 247) of the church responsible for all its communications and its insti- 
tutional memory, is suggested by Master Heinrich of Wiirzburg’s amazed 
report, in a poem ca. 1261-64, 


Scriptorum numeri non clara mente recordor, 
Sed mihi cum quadam nube venire solent. 
Nec facile esset, eos numero deprendere certo, 
Sed possunt decies, ut reor, esse decem. 


(Brigide Schwarz, Die Organisation kurialer Schreiberkollegien von ihrer Entste- 
bung bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen, 1972], 39 n. 71, with discus- 
sion pp. 39-40, 50, 209.) It is also worth noting that St. Fridian had a history 
of giving high-ranking officials to the church: see Pennotti, Generalis, 782 ff. 
Perhaps he is the “Magister Raynerius domini pape notarius" whose name 
appears on a papal instrument of 12 15 (Le Liber censuum de l'Église Romaine, ed. 
Paul Fabre, vol. 1 [Paris, 1905], 457). Possibly he had also been to university: 
see n. 34. 

29. It was expected of cathedral canons, and it was a virtual requirement— 
I say "virtual" because, as so often in the Middle Ages, there were exceptions 
made and dispensations granted—for holding the office of archdeacon, which 
included the cure of souls. The minimum age for the priesthood was thirty. 
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Possibly he was an Augustinian canon regular.?? It is likely that Philip 
had successfully completed an undergraduate course of study at a uni- 
versity. ‘Throughout his career papal documents refer to him as magis- 
ter, and onc of them lauds his scientia litterarum, a phrase regularly used 
by the popes in order to characterize learned men.3! The implication of 
Philip’s insulting remark about a particular bishop who has “neither 
read Donatus nor opened the books of Cato” is that Philip himself had 
gone far beyond these basic school texts used by boys just beginning 
their Latin studies.3* Philip’s numerous legal responsibilities during his 
career likewise signals not only that he had legal expertise but that he 
had had an advanced education in law, some of which presumably came 
early on.?? Finally, it would appear that university study was something 


30. His uncle was prior of an Augustinian house (see n. 28), and Philip too 
would hold such a position early on (see n. 44). More probably, however, these 
positions were simply benefices intended as payment for men in curial service 
or, in Philip's case, as a way to support his study at university. 

31. While it is true that the title of magister was given to chancery person- 
nel whether they had completed a university degree or not (Schwarz, 
Schreiberkollegien, 75-79; Sayers, Papal Government, 31, 43-44; Gerd Friedrich 
Nüske, "Untersuchungen über das Personal der päpstlichen Kanzlei 
1254-1304,” Archiv für Diplomatik 21 [1975]: 428), Philip was described as 
such long after the time chat he might have served in the chancery: see the 
notes that accompany the account of Philip's career below. On the title of xag- 
ister, see John Baldwin, “Masters at Paris from 1179 to 1215: A Social Perspec- 
tive,” in Benson and Constable, Renaissance and Renewal, 153; Julia Barrow, 
“Education and the Recruitment of Cathedral Canons in Fngland and Ger- 
many 1100-1225,” Viator 20 (1989): 117-20; Christine Renardy, Le monde des 
maîtres universitaires du diocèse de Liège 1140-1350 (Paris, 1979), 80-86. 
Antweiler, Bistum: Tripolis, 289, writes that “[in 1247 Philip] kam dabei in die 
Umbegung Hugos von Saint Cher, den er vermutlich bereits aus gemeinsamer 
Zeit in Paris kannte." While there is no solid basis for the supposition that 
Philip was ever at che University of Paris, it is truc that if Philip had studied at 
university in the early thirteenth century, odds are that it was in Paris, given 
the limited opportunities elsewhere and the renown of Paris itself, though the 
University of Bologna is quite possible too. For the formula typically used by 
popes to laud learned men, see n. 93. 

32. See n. 48. The reading of Donatus and Cato was most often prepara- 
tory to university attendance; however, both authors were sometimes studied 
at the university level. It remains, nevertheless, that these books were normally 
first read by boys aged around twelve to fifteen as part of an elementary train- 
ing in Latin. 

33. Sec the description of his career below. 
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of a tradition in his family (indeed we see it with some frequency in the 
Italian aristocracy by this time): Ranerius’s own career path strongly 
suggests some formal education,34 and Philip’s nephew is described as 
a “scholar.”35 

It is clear that Philip had the doors of the Curia opened to him by his 
uncle. Philip is first seen in 1218 receiving a prebend (i.e., a set portion 
of a cathedral chapter’s revenues) in Trent with the assistance, no 
doubt, of Ranerius.3° Possibly Philip also gained some valuable experi- 
ence working under his Ranerius’s wing in the chancery. In 1225 Philip 
would carry the title of papal subdeacon, an elevated rank enjoyed by 
men in some significant position of curial service who were sometimes 
called upon to perform various tasks for the pope “in the field”; it is 
unknown, however, how long Philip held this title, or why he earned 
it.57 Perhaps, then, Philip did not immediately accompany Ranerius to 


34. In 1219 Honorius praised Ranerius using a formula typically applied by 
the popes to learned men: “virum scientia, vita et fama preclarum et elegantia 
morum ac conversationis dulcedine gratiosum” (Pressutti no. 2285; cf. n. 93). 
Note also the observations of two experts on the thirteenth-century papal 
chancery: “Die Vizekanzler . . . scheinen durchweg Gelehrte gewesen zu sein; 
seit den letzten jahren [onorius’ III. führen sie fast ausnahmslos den Magis- 
tertitel” (Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlebre, 249); "Vice-chanceliers et 
notaires étaient généralement des hommes d'expérience, formés dans les nou- 
velles grandes écoles de droit" (Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, in Dictionnaire 
historique de la Papauté, ed. Philippe Levillain [Paris, 1994], 508, and 332). See 
also n. 28, where the person who possibly is our Ranerius carries the title of 
magister in 1215. lhe future Innocent IV also served as vice chancellor during 
Honorius's pontificate not long after having graduated in law from the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. 

35. Seen. 54. 

36. *«Episcopo et Capitulo Tridentinis.» Ut praebendam conferant Ph. 
nepoti R(ancrii) Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Vicecancellarii, alioquin dat lit- 
teris in mandatis episcopo Paduano et Dainisio archidiacono Saccensi Padua- 
nae dioecesis subdiacono (Papae) ut cos ad id per censuras ecclesiasticas com- 
pellant” (Pressutti no. 1398). It will be seen not only that Philip is specifically 
mentioned as the nephew of the vice chancellor, but also that another member 
of the Curia—Dainisius subdiaconus Papae—is to work on Philip’s behalf as well. 

37. On the position of papal subdeacon, scc Elze (as in n. 59); Sayers, Papal 
Government, 30-31; Levillain, Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, 342. Note 
that in 1223 Magister Sinibaldo Fieschi, the future Pope Innocent IV, held this 
rank. On the basis of the signature “phi” appearing in a papal letter of 1218, 
Sayers, Papal Government, 201, speculates that our Philip was a scribe in the 
papal chancery. Whether or not this is our Philip, it does seem likely that 
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the East after the latter’s consecration as patriarch of Antioch in 
November 1219, but instead stayed on in papal service. At some point, 
though, he did join his uncle and began working for him while serving 
as a canon in his cathedral. Philip would later be commended by the 
pope for enduring both “dangers on land and sea” and the loss of prop- 
erty in the line of duty. Philip was also praised viva voce by his uncle to 
the pope for taking care of him “in his sickness and his health."3? 
Ranerius was in the West for a stay in 1225.39 It seems that he left 
Philip in charge of the patriarchal castle of Cursat just south (some 
twelve kilometers) of Antioch, where the treasury was kept. Not long 
after Ranerius died in September of this year, Philip was ordered by 
Honorius to resign the castle and all that went with it into the hands of 
three other representatives of the Antiochene church.*? 





Philip served in the chancery in some capacity: first of all, because of the posi- 
tion held by his uncle and the fact that scriptores were typically recruited from 
families already connected to the Curia; second, the registration of so many 
letters from Philip's career (see the notes below) suggests an “insider,” i.e., 
someone who knew how things worked in the chancery and made the effort to 
have the important task of enregistration performed, thus protecting his own 
interests. 

38. "Magistro Philippo . . . Antiochenus Patriarcha de fide ac devotione 
sincera et multipliciter commendato coram bone memorie H. pp. predecessore 
nostro exposuit quod eidem in sanitate ac egritudine sua, nec non et ecclesie 
Antiochen. gratum et devotum obsequium impendisti . . .” (Archivio Segreto 
Vaticano, Reg. Vat. 14, fol. 18v, quoted in Paravicini, “Cultura e scienza 
araba,” 204 n. 68). See also n. 42 for the resume found in Auvray no. 118. 

39. “Presumably [Ranerius] died while visiting Rome, for Honorius wrote 
on 25 September [1225] to say that the patriarch had died on 16 September 
and news could not have reached him from Syria so quickly" (Bernard Hamil- 
ton, The Latin Church in the Crusader States: The Secular Church [London, 
1980], 226 n. 7). On travel times by sea between Italy and the Holy Land, see 
also Fernand Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the 
Age of Philip II, vol. 1 (New York, 1966), 264-65, 362-63; John H. Pryor, Geog- 
raphy, Technology, and War: Studies in the Maritime History of the Mediterranean, 
649-1571 (Cambridge, 1988), 1-4, 51-52. 

40. “«Philippo subdiacono nostro nepoti bo. me. R(ainerii) Antiocheni 
patriarche canonico Antiocheno.» Ut castrum Cursarii cum fructibus inde 
perceptis ad mensam patriarchalem spectantibus canton, archidiacono et mag- 
istro Petro canonico Antiochenis, quibus cura et custodia eiusdem castri com- 
missa est, resignet” (Pressutti no. 5660). On Cursat castle (Qusair; Castrum 
Cursarii), see Claude Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'époque des croisades et la princi- 
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The death of Ranerius, however, had no noticeable effect on Philip's 
career, which continued to climb; his prebendal portfolio likewise con- 
tinued to grow.*' In 1227 Pope Gregory IX granted him a canonry in 
Tripoli for his “gracious and devoted service to [Ranerius] . . . and also 
to the Church of Antioch, personally laboring for the good of this 
church with this same patriarch";* expecting resistance on the part of 
the bishop or chapter, about a month later the pope charged three 
canons in the East to make sure that his will was carried out. In 1230 
Philip was in Italy with the pope; although Ranerius's successor Albert 
of Rizzato (1226-46) desired Philip's presence in Antioch, Gregory 
himself "retained [Philip] for his services to the Roman Church." 
Apparently in order to facilitate an extended stay at the Curia, Gregory 
mandated that ^Philip, prior of Todi, canon of Antioch," could hold his 





pauté d’Antioche (Paris, 1940), 167; Max Van Berchem and Edmond Fatio, Voy- 
age en Syrie, vol. 1 (Cairo, 1914), 241-51; Paul Deschamps, Les châteaux des 
Croisés en Terre Sainte, vol. 3 (Paris, 1973), 76, 123, 183, 353-57; llugh 
Kennedy, Crusader Castles (Cambridge, 1994), 84. 

41. Manzalaoui, *Philip of Tripoli," 56, speculates that che Philip cantor of 
"Tripoli he sees dealing with the Hospitallers in 1225 and 1226 might be our 
curialist and translator. I lowever, the documents referred to make it clear that 
Manzaloui has simply misread his dates, and that this cantor Philip belongs 
rather to the previous century; other historians have been similarly confused: 
see n. 65. 

42. “Magistro Philippo, clerico Fuliginati, qui Antiocheno patriarchae in 
sanitate ac aegritudine sua, nec non et ecclesiae Antiochenae gratum ac devo- 
tum obsequium impenderat, ac pro ejusdem ecclesiac utilitate personaliter lab- 
orando cum eodem patriarcha, semet ipsum maris et terrae periculis expo- 
nendo, fuerat amissionem bonorum suorum una cum eodem patriarcha 
perspessus, canonicatum Tripolitanum concedit" (Auvray no. 118; also no. 
119). The doubts of Haskins Mediaeval Science, 138 n. 46, that chis Philip is not 
the same as Philip the curialist so far described seem misplaced, as it makes 
perfect sense that the cleric described in this document serving Ranerius so 
faithfully in Antioch would be Ranerius’s homonymous nephew. Moreover, 
Philip’s position as prior of Todi in 1230 ties this Philip directly to Ranerius’s 
place of origin. 

43. "Episcopo et capitulo Tripolitanis mandat quatenus Philippum, cler- 
icum Fuliginatem, cui canonicatum Tripolitanae ecclesiae concesserat, in 
canonicum suum admittant et fratrem; quod si hoc neglexerint adimplere man- 
datum, noverint ipsum papam S. decano Laodicensi, B. Antiocheno, et F. 
praesbytero Gabulensi canonicis, injunxisse, ut ipsos ad id compellant” (Auvray 
no. 119). 
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prebends in absentia.44 How long that stay lasted is impossible to tell. 
In early 1238 Gregory IX sent “Master Philip, our clerk, a man prudent 
and discrete,” on a special legatine mission to Greece that lasted almost 
a year. Philip's task there was to collect a large tax of one-third on 
income and movable goods from the Latin ecclesiastical hierarchy in 
order to aid the faltering Latin Empire; to ensure compliance, Philip 


44. "Patriarchae Antiocheno mandat quatenus, —cum Ph., priori Tud- 
ertino, canonico Antiocheno, papa indulsisset ut posset in absentia sua 
percipere proventus praebendae quam in eadem ecclesia obtinebat, cumque 
ipse patriarcha eidem Ph. nuper scripsisset ut ad transfretandum secum in 
Antiocham se pararet, quem vero priorem papa pro Ecclesiae Romanae servi- 
tiis duxerat retinendum . . ." (Auvray no. 433). According to Antweiler, Bistum 
Tripolis, 223, 285, the Philip so far described on these pages is not the same 
Philip who translated the SS. The latter's career starts, he believes, in the early 
to mid-12 30s, when as a cleric under Bishop Guido he translated the SS, and 
we see him again ca. 1238 when, made canon of Byblos, he is the individual 
whom we begin documenting in the next paragraph above. The problem, says 
Antweiler, is that Master Philip of Foligno received a canonry in Tripoli in 
1227, while 1243-48 we see a Philip fighting for admission to Tripoli's cathe- 
dral chapter: there must be two Philips, concluded Antweiler. However, Hask- 
ins, Mediaeval Science, 138-39, long ago recognized the issue and easily dis- 
posed of it; my own explanation is simply an elaboration of his own. Given that 
it had long been considered the right of a bishop and a cathedral chapter to 
select canons and to assign prebends, papal attempts to do both (what are 
known as “papal provisions”) were, not surprisingly, often viewed negatively 
and strenuously resisted at the local level. (On the subject of papal provisions, 
see the classic studies by Geoffrey Barraclough, Papal Provisions [Oxford, 
1935], and Guillaume Mollat, La collation des bénéfices ecclésiastiques à l'époque des 
papes d'Avignon (1303-1378) [Paris, 1921], plus Michèle Bégou-Davia, L'inter- 
ventionnisme bénéficial de la papauté au XIIE siècle [Paris, 1997].) The situation 
was aggravated in the East by the fact that the "prebendal pie" was so small rel- 
ative to the rich West and shrinking besides because of the steady constriction 
of crusader territory (e.g., the nurnber of canonries in Tripoli was reduced in 
1212 from eighteen to twelve [Potthast nos. 4600, 4601]). It was not unusual 
for popes to award canonries in the East without a good understanding of 
whether positions were available there or not; the result was a backlog of 
claimants to prebends (Hamilton, Latin Church, 305-6, 308; Antweiler, Bistum 
Tripolis, 318-24). Cf. also Gabriel Le Bras, Institutions ecclésiastiques de la 
Chrétienté médiévale (Paris, 1964), 381-82, on the status of nonprebendary 
or “expectative” canons: “A cóté du parfait chanoine, integratus, in fructibus 
et floribus, qui a stalle au choeur et voix au chapitre, sont apparus des 
juniores, privés de ce double avantage, des surnuméraires qui attendent une 
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was armed to compel payment “with our [i.e., Gregory’s] authority.”45 
Twice during the trip Gregory also called on Philip to perform partic- 
ular chores: in one instance Philip had to settle a disagreement over a 
prebend; in another he was charged to investigate the finances of the 
archbishopric of Patras, making sure that the third of this see’s income 





place, entretenus par une portion de prébende ou seulement par un ferme 
espoir." Delays of several years or longer between appointment and installa- 
tion or award of prebend were not uncommon. Apparently, then, Gregory’s 
grant to Philip could not be filled. And apparently there was no prebend avail- 
able during the episcopacy of the person we suppose to be Guido either, 
though Philip could have had a small benefice of some kind there conferred on 
him by his superior. In 1243, when Innocent learned of two vacant prebends in 
Tripoli, he (re)appointed Philip to the canonry and insisted chat one of che two 
should go to Philip. Observe here Gregory's anticipation of opposition to his 
original directive (n. 43); omission of any mention by Gregory of a position in 
Tripoli when in 1230 he allowed Philip to hold all of his prebends in absentia 
(n. 43); and Philip’s problems, lasting “nine years or more,” in claiming his 
canonry in Byblos (n. 52). Philip's status as an "expectant" canon might also 
explain his self-description as "the least of [Bishop Guido's] clerics" (see 
appendix 2). 

45. "Verum, cum nobilis vir . . . cornes Britannie de mandato nostro ad suc- 
currendum imperio Constantinopolitano se curn grandi exfortio militum et 
aliorum bellatorum accinxerit, nosque alias eidem civitati subvenire in personis 
et congrua quantitatae victualium proponamus, quia tamen grandia intervalla 
locorum que a partibus illis nos dividunt, desideratum civitati predicte subsid- 
ium sic in brevi transmitti, sicut ipsius necessitas expetit, non permittunt: uni- 
versitatern vestram rogandam duximus attentius et monendam, per apostolica 
vobis scripta mandantes ac in remissionem peccaminum injungentes quatenus, 
ob reverentiam Dei et nostram, dicte civitati subvenire in tertia parte bonorum 
mobilium, reddituurn et proventuum vestrorum, juramento vestro declaranda, 
et ipsam partem dilecto filio magistro Ph., clerico nostro, viro provido et dis- 
creto, quern ad partes vestras ob hoc transmittimus, erogandam per ipsum in 
ejusdem civitatis subsidium, exhibere curetis . . . vobis ipsis in ipsius subven- 
tione noscimini subvenire, dicto magistro nostris damus litteris in mandatis ut 
vos ad id. si necesse fuerit, monitione premissa, auctoritate nostra, appellatione 
remota, compellat" (Auvray no. 4035; cf. Potthast no. 10502). See also Auvray 
nos. 4036, 4546, 4711. On special legations, see Richard A. Schmutz, 
“Medieval Papal Representatives: Legates, Nuncios, and Judges-Delegate,” 
Studia Gratiana 15 (1970): 451. Philip's mission is briefly mentioned in Hein- 
rich Zimmermann, Die päpstliche Legation in der ersten Hälfte des 13. Jabrhun- 
derts (Paderborn, 1913), 129. 
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went to Constantinople.* It was also during Gregory’s pontificate 
1238 or a little before—that Philip was awarded a canonry in Byblos.47 

Philip's close association with pontiff and Curia continued during 
the reign of Innocent IV. A document of 1243 shows Philip again at the 
papal court, denouncing the bishop of Byblos for having insufficient 
education in order to fulfill his pastoral duties.4? Philip apparently had 
Innocent’s ear, for some time this same year Innocent renewed Philip's 
appointment to a canonry in Tripoli.49 In September 1245, Philip was 
in Genoa, acting as muntius (in this context, it means “representative” or 
“envoy”) on some business for the patriarch of Jerusalem and the arch- 
bishop of Nazareth.s° Perhaps Philip had attended the Council of 


46. "Magistro Philippo, clerico suo, mandat quatenus Gaifredum, archidi- 
aconum Olenensem . . . faciat tot redditibus esse contentum, quod secundum 
statum suum posset exinde commode sustentari, eumque moneat ct inducat ut 
vel dictam praebendam cum perceptis ex ea fructibus eidem canonico resituat, 
vel infra competentem terminum, ab ipso magistro Philippo praefigendum, 
apostolico conspectui se praesentet, facturus jamdicto canonico Atheniensi 
justitiam" (Auvray no. 4550); "Eidem [i.e., Magistro Philippo, clerico suo] 
mandat quatenus,—cum archiepiscopus Patracensis, ecclesia sua dimissa, mag- 
nam, ad partes Gallicanas accedens, diceretur tulisse pecuniae quantitatem de 
ipsius ecclesiae proventibus,—inquisita super hoc veritate, si rem invenerit ita 
esse, de aliis proventibus archiepiscopalibus illius, pro ea portione quam idem 
archiepiscopus exsolvere tenebatur, tertiam sibi faciat assignari, in subsidium 
civitatis Constantinopolitanae transmittendam, et quantitatem eorum quae 
idem archiepiscopus secum asportaverit, ipsi papae rescribat" (Auvray no. 
4547). 

47. Berger nos. 57 and 2403: see nn 48, 52. 

48. "Sanc dilecti filii magistri Ph. et Augustinus canonici Biblienses nobis 
denuntiando monstrarunt quod venerabilis frater noster . . Bibliensis episco- 
pus, nullum scientie donum adeptus, qui nec Donatum legit et Catonis volu- 
mina non revolvit, nec quicquam litteraliter scit proferre, non attendens quod 
sine doctrina vita est quasi mortis yrnago et ignorans ignorabitur a Domino 
reprobatus, non solum declinans ad vesperam, sed in occasu positus, inutiliter 
episcopi nomen gerit, ita quod horror est omnibus et tedium dignitati" (Berger 
no. 57). CF. Salimbene’s remark that in 1217 Pope Honorius III “deposed a 
bishop who had never read his Donatus" (The Chronicle of Salimbene de Adam, 
ed. Joseph L. Baird et al. [Binghampton, 1986], 7). 

49. See n. 56. It seems certain that they were acquainted from their carly 
days at the Curia in the 12205; possibly they were even friends. 

5o. *Maestro Filippo, ambasciatore dell'arcivescovo di Nazaret e del patri- 
arca di Gerusalemme trovavasi in Genova l'11 settembre 1245. Questi alla pre- 
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Lyon the previous June-]July.5' In a document of 1247 Innocent relates 
how Philip had explained to him an extended dispute over the canonry 
in Byblos.5* That same year a document describes "magister Philippus 





senza Rodolfo, canonico di Monte Sion in Gerusalemme, ricevava una 
dichiarazione da un certo Giovanni de Floriano, il quale prometteva che le due 
croci di cristallo, contenenti reliquie della S. Croce, i sei anelli pontificali, dei 
quali quattro celesti, un giallo ed un rosso, i sei monili d'oro tempestati di 
pietre preziose, la pietra preziosa lavorata in modo da essere appesa al collo, 
che erano in potere dei castellani di Bonifazio, sarebbero state consegnate al 
predetto ambasciatore” (Arturo Ferretto, “I Genovesi in Oriente nel carteggio 
di Innocenzo IV," Giornale storico e letterario della Liguria 1 [1900]: 362 n. 3; cf. 
RRH no. 11362). That Ferretto has translated nuntius as ambasciatore is made 
clear by Antweiler, Bistum Tripolis, 287 and n. 130, who looked at a photocopy 
of the original document described by Ferretto. On the role of the nuntius, see 
Schmutz, “Papal Representatives,” 457-60; Donald E. Queller, “Thirteenth- 
Century Diplomatic Envoys: Nuncii and Procuratores," Speculum 35 (1960): 
196-213; Robert C. Figueira, “The Classification of Medieval Papal Legates in 
the Liber Extra,” Archivum Historiae Pontificae 21 (1983); 212. 

51. According to Antweiler, Bistum Tripolis, 287, “Ob Philipp bereits am 
Konzil in Lyon im JuniJuly 1245 teilnahm, ist nicht bekannt, aber 
unwahrscheinlich, da wir ihn irn September in Genua finden, was eher darauf 
schließen last, daß er das Herbstpassagium genommen hat.” Apparently 
Antweiler assumes that Philip received his commission from the patriarch in 
person, but this need not have been the case. My sense is that Philip's atten- 
dance at the council was rather likely. Besides the general fact of Philip's close 
involvement with Innocent’s court in the 1240s, there is the possibility that, 
with only Bishop Valerian of Beirut and Albert, the patriarch of Antioch, from 
the Holy Land in Lyon (Hans Wolter and Henri Holstein, Lyon I et Lyon H 
[Paris, 1966], 58-59), Philip could have represented both the patriarch of 
Jerusalem and the archbishop of Nazareth at the meeting; indeed it was typical 
for high-level ecclesiastics to send proctors in their stead. Note in this connec- 
tion Philip's serving as procurator for this same patriarch in 1247 (n. 53 below). 

52. "Constitutus in presentia nostra dilectus filius magister Phylippus, 
canonicus ecclesie Bibliensis, nobis exposuit quod, licet in causa que inter ven- 
erabilem fratrem nostrum . . . episcopum Bibliensem et ipsum super canoni- 
catu suo ejusdem ecclesie et quibusdam redditibus quibus extitit spoliatus ver- 
titur, plures interdicti, suspensionis et restitutionis, et tandem diffinitive 
sententie pro ipso contra eundem episcopum per diversos judices a Sede Apos- 
tolica delegatos fuerint promulgate, idem tamen episcopus, ipsas sententias vil- 
lipendens, eurn per subterfugia plurima coegit super causa predicta per novem 
annos et arnplius non sine magnis sumptibus laborare, et licet ad Sedern eas- 
dem pluries appellarit, appellationes tamen suas prosequi non curavit, quamvis 
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Tripolitanus” as procurator (a plenipotentiary with the authority to 
conduct commercial and legal business for the naming party) for the 
patriarch of Jerusalem; because of Philip’s “virtuous character, knowl- 
edge of letters, and laudable conversation,” Innocent ordered the 
patriarch to give him a benefice, “notwithstanding the fact that he 
already had others.”53 In 1248 Philip received papal approval to resign 
his position in Byblos in favor of his nephew “Nicholas the scholar.” 
‘The same letter refers to Philip’s holding the honorary position of 
chaplain to Cardinal Hugh of St. Cher.54 Around the same time the 
pope confirmed Philip’s collation (through the good offices of Cardi- 
nal Pietro de Collemezzo) to the archdeaconry of Sidon, in spite of a 





eas dictus magister fuerit prosecutus. Quare nobis duxit humiliter supplican- 
dum ut providere sibi super hoc paterna diligentia curaremus” (Berger no. 
2403). 

53. "Dignum est ut hii quos morum honestas et scientia litterarum ador- 
nant beneficiis ecclesiasticis attollantur. Cum igitur, sicut dilectus filius magis- 
ter Philippus Tripolitanus, procurator tuus, proposuit coram nobis, tibi provi- 
dendi octo clericis tuis in prebendalibus beneficiis cathedralium ecclesiarum 
tui patriarchatus concesserimus facultatem, tuque, considerato ejus obsequio 
ac labore, quodque idem magister morum honestate, litterarum scientia [est] et 
conversatione laudabili redirnitus, in personatu ei desideres providere, man- 
damus quatinus eidem in personatu seu alia ecclesiastica dignitate in aliqua 
ecclesiarum patriarchatus tui prout rnelius expedire videris auctoritate nostra 
provideas vel facias provideri, non obstante quod idem alias beneficiatus existit 
...” (Berger no. 3138). On the office of procurator, see Queller, “Diplomatic 
Envoys." 

54. "Acconensi et . . . Liddensi episcopis. Cum dilectus filius magister 
Philippus canonicus Bibliensis, capellanus dilecti filii nostri H. tituli Sancte 
Sabine presbyteri cardinalis, velit ut asserit prebendam quam in ecclesia Bib- 
liensi obtinet resignare, mandamus quatinus prebendam ipsam, ejus libera res- 
ignatione recepta, Nicolao scolari nepoti ejusdem auctoritate nostra conferre 
et assignare curetis . . ." (Berger no. 4354). Philip carries this title in another 
papal letter of 1248 (see n. 56) and one of 1250 (see n. 58). On other members 
of Hugh's familia, see Paravicini Bagliani, Cardinali di curia, 1:266—72. In 
granting the honorary title of chaplain to certain clerics, the cardinals were fol- 
lowing papal precedent: see n. 59. On the familiae of cardinals in general, see 
Paravicini Bagliani, Cardinali di curia, passim; and Pierre Jugie, "Les familiae 
cardinalices et leur organisation interne au temps de la papauté d'Avignon: 
Esquisse d'un bilan," in Le fonctionnement administratif de la papauté d'Avignon 
(Rome, 1990), 41-55, and the bibliography cited there. 
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sentence of excommunication that had been leveled against him.55 
Innocent also insisted on the grant of a canonry and prebend in 
Tripoli, originally made by him in 1243, which had been opposed by 
the bishop.5 Finally, adding to an already long list of ecclesiastical 
prizes, Philip, we are told, was as of 1248 also a canon of Tyre; the 
pope further commanded that the patriarch of Jerusalem and the 
bishop of Lydda undo whatever had been attempted that was prejudi- 
cial to Philip's interests there.57 


55. "Magistro Philippo archidiacono Sydoniensi. Personam utam sincera 
diligentes in Domino caritate, libenter tuis petitionibus benignum acco- 
modamus auditum, eas precipue ad exauditionis gratiam admittendo que tuum 
honorem et comodum specialiter respicere dinoscuntur. Ex parte siquidem tua 
nobis extitit humiliter supplicatum ut, curn venerabilis frater noster . . . Alba- 
nensis episcopus tibi archidiaconatum Sydoniensem tunc vacantem auctoritate 
nostra contulerit, et te investierit de eodem, nosque collationem et investitu- 
ram hujusmodi duxerimus confirmandas, ac timeas ne tempore collationis et 
investiture ipsarum aliqua excommunicationis sententia ligatus existeres, licet 
non credas quod tunc aliqua tenereris, providere tibi super hoc de benignitate 
Sedis Apostolice curaremus . . ." (Berger no. 4353; cf. Potthast no. 13542). On 
the post of archdeacon, see Le Bras, Institutions ecclésiastiques, 391—94. 

56. “Sua nobis dilectus filius magister Philippus, canonicus Tripolitanus, 
capellanus dilecti filii nostri H. tituli Sancte Sabine presbyteri cardinalis, peti- 
tione monstravit quod cum nos, intellecto duas prebendas in ecclesia Tripoli- 
tana vacare, alteram earum cum plenitudine juris canonici eidem contulerimus 
quinquennio jarn elapso, et mandaverimus eum in ecclesia ipsa in fratrem et 
canonicum recipi, et si forsan non vacaret ibi prebenda conferri ei proximo 
vacaturam, certis sibi super hoc executoribus deputatis, licet . . . cantor et... 
thesaurarius et quidam alii canonici ejusdem ecclesie ipsum receperint juxta 
mandati nostri tenorem, et plures alii consenserint in eundem, fueritque per . . 
. archidiaconum quondam Acconensem executorem sibi deputatum de canon- 
icatu ejusdem ecclesie investitus, prebendam tamen in ea, cum plures ibidem 
vacaverint postmodum, adhuc non potuit assequi, bone memorie . . . Tripoli- 
tano episcopo se sibi super hoc pro sue voluntatis arbitrio opponente. Quare 
nobis humiliter supplicavit ut, cum ipse hac de causa diutius litigando in curia 
nostra cum eodem episcopo fatigatus sit laboribus et expensis, ei subvenire in 
hac parte providentia curaremus . . .” (Berger no. 4394). 

57. “Patriarche Jerosolimintano, Apostolice Sedis legato, et . . . episcopo 
Lidensi. Dilecti ilii magistri Philippi Tripolitani, canonici Tyrensis, precibus 
inclinati, presentium vobis auctoritate mandamus quatinus quicquid postquam 
iter arripuit ad Sedem Apostolicam veniendi inveneritis in ejus prejudicium 
temere attemptatum in statum debitum legitime revocetis" (Berger 4355). 
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But even greater things were to come. Several years previously 
Philip had been elected to Tyre’s archiepiscopal seat. Philip, however, 
resigned the appointment into the hands of the pope in 1250 because of 
a dispute. He received in recompense the post of cantor in Tripoli (in 
this instance, a church dignity bringing with it substantial financial 
rewards, some small portion of which would be used to hire an individ- 
ual with the requisite technical competence to direct the choir) that had 
been vacated by the now archbishop-elect of Tyre; along with this 
came all the former cantor's possessions and prerogatives in Tripoli, 
those of the bishop of Bethlehem there, plus permission to retain his 
own prebends in Tyre and Sidon.5? In a document of 1251, Philip is 
now referred to as papal chaplain, an honorary position reserved for a 
clerical elite distinguished either by birth or by ability; in Philip's case 
it was clearly his various services to the church that had won him this 
prestigious award.59 In the same letter Innocent commanded that no 


58. “Sane vacante olim Tyrensi ecclesia, et magistro Philippo canonico 
Tripolitano, capellano dilecti filii nostri H. tituli Sancte Sabine presbyteri car- 
dinalis, in ipsius pastorem electo, ac tandem electionis sue negotio ad examen 
Apostolice Sedis delato, cum super illo disputatum fuisset diutius coram nobis, 
idem magister, preferens utilitati private communem, cupiens etiam cjusdem 
ecclesie indernpnitatibus provideri, ne propter vacationem diutinam grave dis- 
pendium in spiritualibus ct temporalibus sustineret, jus si quod sibi ex electione 
competebat eadem in nostris manibus resignavit libere, et nobis humiliter sup- 
plicavit ut dicte ecclesie providere de pastore idoneo curaremus. Nos autem 
cidem ecclesie dilectum filium N. Tyrensem electum tunc cantorem Tripoli- 
tanum, camerarium nostrum, preficientes in arciepiscopum et pastorem, 
prefato magistro Ph[ilippo] canonico Tripolitano, quem tanto specialis gratie 
et favoris prerogativa cupimus prosequi quanto nobis et Ecclesie Romane se 
per devotionis grata obsequia studuit reddere gratiosum, cantoriam, preben- 
dam ipsius cantorie, domos, intrinseca et extrinseca ac illa que minuta dicuntur 
cum omnibus juribus et pertinentiis eorumdem et aliis que dilecti filii G. de 
Prefectis Bethleemitanus et prefatus N. Tyrensis electi in Tripolitana ecclesia 
obtinebant de fratrum nostrorum consilio liberaliter et plene duximus confer- 
enda, et de hiis omnibus eum curavimus investire, curn idem omnibus aliis dig- 
nitatibus et beneficiis suis libere renuntiaverit, exceptis prebendis curn canoni- 
catibus quas in Tyrensi et Sydoniensi ecclesiis noscitur obtinere" (Berger no. 
5390). A similar letter in Philip's favor was issued by the pope in 1251 (Berger 
no. 5048). 

59. There were two kinds of papal chaplains: the commensal chaplains who 
were responsible for che celebration of the divine offices in the pope's private 
chapel; the honorary chaplains. Designation as an honorary chaplain brought 
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one pronounce sentence against Philip without special mandate, 
appointing as conservators to ensure compliance the patriarch of 
Jerusalem and the abbot of the important Cistercian monastery of Bel- 
mont in the diocese of Tripoli.© The many letters written on Philip’s 
behalf between 1247 and 1251, the two honorary chaplaincies that he 
held, and the many instances when Philip was at the papal court suggest 
extended periods of residence there.ó' What his specific employment 
was at the Curia is not known. Besides fulfilling tasks for the pope (a 





with it the prestige of being considered part of the papal household or familia. 
While the position required no residence at the papal court and was sometimes 
accorded to individuals for no substantive reason beyond their political or 
social connections, it remains that the award was frequently made to men of 
intellectual distinction or to men who played an important role at the Curia, 
and that the men so distinguished often went on to positions of even higher 
rank. Philip could have been chosen by Innocent IV for the honor of capellanus 
papae for several reasons: his proven ability as an ecclesiastical functionary; his 
legal knowledge; and, assuming that this Philip is identical with Philip the 
translator, his translation of the SS. On the position of capellanus papae, sce 
Borwin Rusch, Die Behörden und Hofbeamten der päpstlichen Kurie des 13. 
Jabrbunderts (Königsberg, 1936), 77-90; Reinhard Elze, "Die püpstliche 
Kapelle im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kanon- 
istische Abteilung 36 (1950): 145-204; Bernard Guillemain, “Les chapelains 
d'honneur des papes d'Avignon," Mélanges d'archéologie et d’bistoire 64 (1952): 
217-38; Levillain, Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, 342. 

60. “Ne delegatus quisquam vel subdelegatus, conservator aut executor in 
magistrum Philippum, cantorem Tripolitanum, sententias valeat promulgare 
absque mandato speciali praesentium mentionem faciente . . . Conservatores 
patriarcha Hierosolymitanus, et abbas Bellimontis, Cisterciensis ordinis, 
"Tripolitanae dioecesis" (Berger no. 5178). The letter begins this way: “Mag- 
istro Philippo cantori Tripolitano, capellano nostro . . .” Note also two papal 
letters written probably 1251-54 that might concern our Philip: "Il Pontefice 
clogia e raccomanda alla benevolenza e alla generosità di un Vescovo 
[unnamed] un certo «Magister Philippus», il quale prima di essere nominato 
Cappellano del Papa era stato mastro anche dello stesso Vescovo"; the other is 
"Pro Magistro Philippo, nostro Cappellano precum nostrarum adiectio" 
(Giuseppe Abate, "Lettere ‘secretae’ d'Innocenzo IV e altri documenti in una 
raccolta inedita del sec. XIII,” Miscellanea Francescana 55 [1955]: 365, nos. 275, 
276). 

61. For the papal letters showing Philip at the papal court, see nn. 52-58 
(this observation was first made by Paravicini Bagliani, “Cultura e scienza 
araba," 207 n. 74). 
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document of 1248, for example, tells us that he had been away on busi- 
ness),®? Philip’s legal interests and duties also suggest that he might 
have attended (and possibly even taught) law classes in the so-called 
studium Curiae, the new peregrinating studium generale created by 
Innocent IV in 1245 for the papal court? 

Over the next fifteen years Philip's good fortune went on unabated. 
In 1256 Pope Alexander IV (1254-61) engaged Philip and two others to 
see that property belonging to the archdeacon of Tortosa was restored 
to the latter.ós [n 1257 and 1259 Philip was in the East, conducting 
business for the bishop of Tripoli (none other than Opizo Fieschi, 
nephew of Innocent IV).55 By 1267, Philip had stepped up to the 


62. “... postquam iter arripuit ad Sedem Apostolicam veniendi . . .” (see n. 
57): 

63. The two subjects studied at the studium Curiae were theology and law. 
On the studium Curiae see chapter 4 n. 41. Note also that in 1253 Philip's supe- 
rior, Opizo, bishop of Tripoli, was at the papal court teaching law (Berger no. 
7116). Albert Behaim provides some insight into just how seriously Innocent 
took his new foundation and how Philip might have been engaged at the Curia: 
"Statuit enim dominus papa [in Lyon, 1246] omnibus prelatis in sua curia 
manentibus, ut duas lectiones de sacra debeant singulis diebus audire, ab eo 
videlicet, quem ad huiusmodi deputavit; minores vero clerici iura canonica 
audiunt a quodam cappellano domini pape ad huiusmodi deputato" (Frenz- 
Herde, 380). 

64. "Priori Sancti Michaelis, . . . cantori, et magistro Johanni, canonico 
"Tripolitanis . . . Quia igitur nostra interest cesis ecclesiis et ecclesiasticis digni- 
tatibus subvenire, discretioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus, 
Si est ita, universas decirnas, terras, possessiones et alia supradicta, que fuerunt 
archidiaconatus ipsius, ad jus et proprietatem ejusdem archidiaconatus 
studeatis legitime revocare: facientes eidem archdiiacono de perceptis cx ipsis, 
medio tempore, proventibus, satisfactionem debitam exhiberi" (Charles 
Bourel de la Roncière, ed., Les Registres de Alexandre IV |Paris, 1902], no. 142 1). 

65. "Emprunt fait [in 1257] par Philippe, chantre de l'église de Tripoli, au 
nom d'Opiso, son évêque, et de son chapitre, des I ospitaliers, de mille neuf 
cents livres Tournois, que ledit évéque déclare étre pour son voyage d'outre- 
mer” (Delaville Le Roulx no. 2875; cf. RRH no. 1258b). “Transaction, passée 
[in 1259] entre le grand-maitre Hugues Revel et Philippe, chantre de l'église 
de Tripoli, sur le procès qui étoit entre eux par devant les juges délégués par le 
S. Siége, au sujet du paiement de la dixme des casaux et terres, que l'ordre avoit 
dans le comté de ‘Tripoli; par laquelle ledit chantre ratific une précédente 
transaction, passée, le 5 des ides de décembre 1125. .. . La transaction, passée 
avec ledit chantre, étant confirmée par Of[piso], évêque de Tripoli, et par son 
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archdeaconry of Tripoli. Four years previously (1263), Pope Urban IV 
(1261-64) had instructed the “archdeacon of Tripoli” to ensure that a 
certain cleric receive the canonry granted him; possibly Philip was 
already archdeacon at this time, and this letter had been directed to 
him. In 1267, “Lord Philip, archdeacon of Tripoli,” now part of the 
retinue of cardinal-legate Rudolph Grosparmi, witnessed the promul- 
gation of a legatine sentence in Cosenza.*7 Something of Philip's ele- 
vated status—both personal and professional—is signaled in the use of 
the word dominus before his name here, as in the fact that he was soon 
serving as the legate’s deputy in the Regno (southern Italy/Sicily).® In 
this capacity he resolved a problem at one of the churches in the town 
of Laurino (near Salerno).°9 In May 1269, the cardinals, who were 
meeting in order to choose a successor to the deceased Pope Clement 
IV (1265-68), commanded Philip to investigate the arrival of a body of 
soldiers from Rome, to receive them if they were coming to provide 





chapitre" (Delaville le Roulx no. 2921; cf. RRH no. 1274a). Several historians 
have confused the cantor Philip who made the original agreement between the 
church of Tripoli and the Hospitallers in 1125 with the cantor Philip who 
reconfirmed it in 1259; the mistake was first noted by Förster, De Aristotelis, 33 
n. 4, though it continues to be repeated. The following documents all concern 
the former Philip: RRH nos. 117, 1274; Delaville Le Roulx nos. 72, 2922; 
Paoli, nos. 7, 137. 

66. "Archidiacono Tripolitano mandat ut Jacobum de Sollicho, clericum 
Cenetensis ecclesiae, ab hostibus ecclesiae multa damna perspessum et apos- 
tolicae sedi a Bonifatio de Canusio, marescalco apostolico, commendatum, in 
plebe de Assulo, Tervisinae diocesis, in canonicum et in fratrem recipi faciat" 
(Dorez-Guiraud no. 2347). 

67. "Lata fuit hec sententia Cusentie, per supradictum dominum legatum 


... presentibus . . . domino Phylippo, archidiacono Tripolitano . . ." (Jordan 
no. 636). 
68. ".. . onde Carlo ebbe dal Papa l'investitura del Regno, per cui fu coro- 


nato in S. Giovanni Laterano nel giorno dell’ Epifania dell’ anno 1266 dal Car- 
dinal Rodolfo de Cheurieres Francese Vescovo di Albano, che poi fu dichiarato 
Legato Appostolice presso quel Re. Il qual Rodolfo, avendo eletto per suo 
Viceregente nel Regno Filippo Arcidiacano di Tripoli, questi ordinó, che nella 
Chiesa di S. Pietro di Laurino, in cui altro Sacerdote non era ascritto, salvo che 
un tal Giovanni, si uficiasse da’ Preti di S. Maria Maggiore della medisima 
Terra” (Giuseppi Volpi, Cronologia de’ vescovi Pestani ora detti di Capaccio, 2d ed. 
[Naples, 1752], 50, with reference to “scritture nell’ Archivio della Chiesa di S. 
Maria di Laurino"). 
69. Ibid. 
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security for the cardinals or to co-opt them if they were on another 
mission, and then to report back.7? Two letters issued by the cardinals 
the previous month show Philip at work on another task, namely, 
bringing to heel a certain Riccardello, who had usurped the strategic 
fortress of Lariano south of Rome; the situation's seriousness, and 
Philip's stature, are evidenced by Philip's investiture with the power of 
excommunication.?! In October, Riccardello was still recalcitrant, and 
consequently Philip issued a letter in his own name pronouncing the 
dreaded punishment? In all of these documents Philip is described as 
“chaplain of the apostolic throne" (capellanus sedis apostolice), probably 
because he had been capellanus papae to Clement IV and he was still 


70. “Miseratione divina episcopi, presbyteri et diaconi sacrosancte romane 
ecclesie cardinales dilecto filio magistro Philippo, archidiacono tripolitano, 
capellano sedis apostolice, salutem in Domino . . . Ideoque volurnus ct presen- 
tium tibi auctoritate mandamus quatinus diligenter et caute studeas indagare 
causam propter quam sint dicti milites destinandi. Quod si forte compereris 
quod pro negotio Lariani vel pro stratarum custodia sint mittendi facias quod 
nomine nostro et ecclesie romane recipiantur ibidem si vero ad prosequendum 
alia Urbis negotia mitterentur quod huiusmodi negotio vcl missioni super- 
sedeatur procures sollicite sicut potes, et nobis quicquid super hoc inveneris 
rescribere non omittas ut in hac parte provideamus, sicut extiterit providen- 
dum" (Giorgio Falco, “Il comune de Velletri nel Medio Evo sec. XI-XIV,” 
Archivio della Società Romana di storia patria 36 [1913]: 448-49). 

71. "Cum igitur ille dampnationis filius Riccardellus natus quondam 
Mathie Anibaldi, civis romani, roccam lariani, pretiosam eidem ecclesie cam- 
eram, non tentus enormibus excessibus et gravissimis iniurijs quos et quas olim 
eidem ecclesie suisque fidelibus multipliciter intulit, presumpserit prodition- 
aliter occupare . . . Ut autem super hijs nostra vobis plenius intentio pateat, 
ecce dilectum filium magistrum Philippum, archidiaconum tripolitanum, cap- 
pellanum sedis apostolice, latorem preaesentium ad vos duximus destinandum, 
cuius verbis et omnibus que vobis ex parte nostra in hijs dixerit et preceperit 
credere sicut nobis sibique parere per ornnia studeatis, alioquin sententias sive 
penas quas idem spiritualiter vel temporaliter tulerit in rebelles ratas 
habebimus et faciemus eas, auctore Domino, firmiter observare" (Falco, "Il 
comune de Velletri," 449-50; cf. the other letter, 450-52). On this see also 
Fedele Savio, “Gli Annibaldi di Roma nel secolo XT,” Storia e documenti di sto- 
ria e diritto 17 (1896): 357-58. 

72. "Universis presentes litteras inspecturis ac audituris Philippus, archidi- 
aconus tripolitanus, sedis apostolice capellanus ac ipsius palatii causarum gen- 
cralis auditor et in negotio Lariani spetialiter delegatus, salutem in Domino 
. .." (Falco, "Il comune de Velletri," 449-54). 
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considered to be in possession of that dignity during the vacancy.73 
What's more, he had now attained the lofty position of general auditor 
of causes of the sacred palace (auditor generalis causarum sacri palatii), 
which gave him, along with some half a dozen other colleagues at this 
time, the responsibility of rendering judgment, subject to papal 
approval, in certain cases sent to the Curia (usually these cases con- 
cerned benefices or ecclesiastic jurisdiction, though sometimes civil 
matters were dealt with too). In the fourteenth century, this judicial tri- 
bunal would become known as the famous Rota.74 

With this last notice, Philip disappears from view; presumably it was 
not long after 1269 that he died.75 

During his long career, Philip held many of the available positions in 
the church’s cursus bonorum: papal subdeacon; honorary chaplain of 
pope and cardinal; special legatine agent and judge-delegate; nuntius 
and procurator for the patriarch of Jerusalem; cathedral canon, cantor, 
or archdeacon in a number of churches; archbishop elect; papal auditor. 
An impressive story of ambition, it also constitutes telling evidence that 
Philip was a man of marked ability. But is this Philip the same man who 
translated the Secret of Secrets? While there is no conclusive proof that 


73. CF. Antweiler, Bistum Tripolis, 291 n. 147. 

74. On the Rota and the position of auditor generalis palatii causarum, see F. 
Egon Schneider, Die Römische Rota nach geltendem Recht auf geschichtlicher 
Grundlage, vol. 1 (Paderborn, 1914); Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, “Il Reg- 
istrum causarum di Ottaviano Ubaldini e l'amministrazione della guistizia alla 
Curia Romana nel secolo XIII,” in Römische Kurie. Kirchliche Finanzen. 
Vatikaniscbes Archiv. Studien zu Ehren von Hermann Hoberg, vol. 2 (Rome, 
1979), 635-45; Thérése Boespflug, “Aspects de la justice pontificale au XIII* 
siècle: L'audience cardinalice d'Ottavioano Ubaldini (1256—1266)," in L'éerit 
dans la société médiévale: Divers aspects de sa pratique du XEF au XV* siècle. Textes en 
bommage à Lucie Fossier, ed. Caroline Bourlet and Annie Dufour (Paris, 1991), 
139-49; Le Bras, Institutions ecclésiastiques, 355-56; Levillain, Dictionnaire his- 
torique de la papauté, 169—70, 342, 510, 1490. In the Late Middle Ages almost 
all the auditors would hold the doctorate in canon law (see, e.g., Henri Gilles, 
“Les auditeurs de Rote au temps de Clément VII et Benoit XIII (1378-1417): 
Notes biographiques,” Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire de 1 "École frangaise de 
Rome 67 [1955]: 321-37); from what is known for the earlier period, the story 
is not essentially different. The fourteenth century saw a number of great 
jurists as auditors; among those sitting on this court around the same time as 
Philip was the distinguished canonist Guillaume Durand (ca. 1265-68). 

75. By 1274 there was a new archdeacon of Tripoli (Antweiler, Bistum 
Tripolis, 200). 
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Philip the curialist was also Philip the translator, a substantial amount 
of indirect evidence makes this identification highly probable. 

1. The earliest sightings of the complete Latin translation of the SS 
occur in the 1230s and 1240s: Philip the curialist’s dates accord with 
this perfectly.7° 

2. There is a well-documented connection between Philip the curi- 
alist and Antioch, the place where Philip the translator found an Arabic 
exemplar of the SS. His presence there is certain for the years circa 
1222-25 in the service of his uncle and as a canon in its church; given 
the frequency of his travels and the demand for his appearance in the 
city expressed in 1230 by Ranerius's successor, Albert, a sojourn there 
later in his career also seems very likely. Furthermore, one assumes on 
the part of Philip the curialist just that familiarity with the city and its 
Arabic-speaking inhabitants seen in Philip the translator's ability to 
procure an Arabic exemplar of the SS. 

3. The two Philips share a connection to the city of Tripoli. A num- 
ber of SS manuscripts refer to the translator as “Philippus Tripoli- 
tanus”; twice the papal registers name the curialist in the very same 
way.?? Moreover, Philip the curialist, appointed canon of the Tripoli- 
tain church by Gregory IX in 1227, was formally in the service of this 
city's bishop. In addition, mention by this same pope of the dangers 
that Philip had encountered at sea while in Ranerius's service makes it 
probable that Philip had journeyed to the county and suffragan see of 
Tripoli before this date, for the land route connecting the latter with 
Antioch had been blocked since the military disasters of the later 
twelfth century.78 


76. On the earliest appearances of the Philip’s translation in the West, see 
chapter 4. 

77. I will confine myself here to citing thirteenth-century MSS: Brussels, 
BR, 2900, fol. 47va; Paris, BNF, lat. 6584, fol. 22rb; Vatican, BAV, Reg. lat. 
1767, fol. 24r. There are many later examples. Papal registers: Berger nos. 
3138, 4355. 

78. Auvray no. 118. While there was continuing debate in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries between the archbishop of Tyre and the patriarch of Anti- 
och regarding authority over the Tripolitan church, and the situation de jure 
was contradictory and confused, de facto this bishopric remained under the 
control of the latter prelate: see John Gordon Rowe, “The Papacy and the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Tyre (1100-1187),” Bulletin of the Fobn Rylands 
Library 43 (1960-61): 160-89; Hamilton, Latin Church, 25-30, 41-42, 51, 
66-67, 71; Cahen, Syrie du Nord, 315-17. Of particular relevance here is a let- 
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4. Philip the curialist had ample opportunity to learn Arabic in the 
East.79 It is possible, in fact, that it was precisely Philip’s linguistic abil- 
ity that attracted both pope and patriarch in 1230, when Gregory IX 
“retained [Philip] for his services to the Roman Church” and allowed 
him to hold his prebends in absentia, though Albert desired Philip’s 
presence in Antioch: for the patriarch, obviously, Philip’s skill in Ara- 
bic would have helped to facilitate communication with the local 
inhabitants of his see, and the pope had need of translators for reading 
and drafting correspondence with Saracen rulers and Arabic-speaking 
prelates of eastern churches.®° 

5. Philip the curialist carried the title magister, and we have seen 
above that there are yet other indications that he had attended a uni- 
versity. Compare this to Philip the translator, whom a number of man- 
uscripts likewise refer to as magister." Morcover, Philip the translator’s 
awareness that “the Latins were without [the complete SS]” signals a 
scholar’s familiarity with just what books of the Aristotelian corpus 
were currently available;?? this, and the fact that he calls Aristotle the 


ter of 1223 from Pope Honorius III to the archbishop of Tyre: “Quum patri- 
arca Antiochenus ‘Tripolitanum, Anteradensem et Bibliensem episcopatus 
quasi metropolitica sibi lege subiectos detineat in praeiudicium ‘Tyrensis, 
indulget «ut super hoc contra tuam prescribi non possit ecclesiam quamdiu 
terra sancta fucrit in manibus paganorum, cum idem patriarcha super quibus- 
dam aliis ecclesiis quas dicit ad se spectare de iure, similem indulgentiam impe- 
trarit, et eo iure quod quis in alium statuit uti debeat secundum canonicas et 
legitirnas sanctiones»" (Pressutti no. 4320). 

79. On the possibilities for learning Arabic in the East, see Williams, 
"Philip of Tripoli's Translation," 86-89; Laura Minervini, "Tradizioni lin- 
guistiche e culturali negli Stati Latini d’Oriente,” in Medioevo romanzo e orien- 
tale: Oralità, scrittura, modelli narrativi, ed. Antonio Pioletti and Francesca 
Rizzo Nervo (Rubbettino, 1995), 155-72; Hussein M. Attiya, "Knowledge of 
Arabic in the Crusader States in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” Jour- 
nal of Medieval History 25 (1999): 203-13. 

80. Auvray no. 433. I owe the idea expressed in the second part of this sen- 
tence to Paravicini Bagliani, "Cultura e scienza araba,” 206. 

81. I will confine myself here to citing thirteenth-century MSS: Brussels, 
BR, 2900, fol. 47va; Edinburgh, NLS, Advocates 18.4.5, fol. rra; Paris, BNF, 
lat. 3358, fol. s1ra ("transtulit magister philosophorum"); Paris, BNF, lat. 
6584, fol. 22rb. There are also many later examples. 

82. The high medieval Schoolmen were very aware of which “Aristotelian” 
texts (I include under this rubric works both spurious and alleged) had, and had 
not, been translated into Latin. Albertus Magnus, for example, searched widely 
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“prince of philosophers” in his preface, implies at least some back- 
ground in philosophy.83 One item in the Aristotelian corpus that he 
certainly knew was John’s partial version of the SS, for Philip had a 
copy of it next to him when he did his own work.*4 Also, a change pos- 
sibly made by Philip in the text suggests that he possessed a modicum 
of knowledge in astronomy, a subject that he might have learned in the 
schools.85 His mastery of Latin (underlined by a penchant for rhetoric, 
on view especially in the prologue) and its forms (the niceties found in 
the prologue to his translation are just what are appropriate to the occa- 
sion, from the formulaic dedication at the start to the profession of self- 
depreciation and apology for the poor quality of his work at the end) 
are likewise telling here.9ó 

6. The curialist certainly had had formal legal education and might 
have even taught law classes; two possible interpolations in the SS sug- 
gest at least some legal knowledge on the part of the translator.97 








for Aristotle's De motu animalium (which he found) and De lapidibus (which 
eluded him). Roger Bacon bemoaned the unavailability of the Poetics and a 
work on astrology, De coelestibus, and what he took to be the incompleteness of 
De animalibus. Others noted the unavailability of a work De sanitate et aegritu- 
dine (believed to be part of the Parva naturalia) and (before it appeared) the Pol- 
itics, and the incompleteness of the Metapbysics. 

83. See appendix 2. If Steele, 271, is correct that Philip was responsible for 
several additions to his text praising the power of the human intellect and 
defending the science of astrology (Steele, 61), then this would be relevant 
here. However, it is by no means clear that these constitute interpolations. 
Steele bases his conclusion on the fact chat these lines are not found in the 
extant Arabic MSS of the SS, but as will be seen in chapter 5, section 3, such 
reasoning is problematic. 

84. On Philip's use of the Epistola, see chapter 5 nn. 78, 79. Interpolations 
possibly by Philip also suggest a certain erudition on his part: for two con- 
nected with law, see n. 87; for astronomy, see the following footnote. 

85. According to Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 58, Philip's emendation 
of “Mercury” for the incorrect “Jupiter” found in his Arabic exemplar shows 
that Philip had some expertise in astronomy; Steele, li, first noted the change. 

86. On what Ernst Robert Curtius calls the topos of "affected modesty," 
see his European Literature and tbe Latin Middle Ages (New York, 1953), 83-85; 
also Tore Janson, Latin Prose Prefaces: Studies in Literary Convention (Stock- 
holm, 1964); Constance S. Wright, “On the Franklin’s Prologue, 716-721, 
Persius, and the Continuity of the Mannerist Style," Philological Quarterly 52 
(1973): 739-46. 

87. Steele, 271, notes a line that he attributes to Philip echoing the civil law 
code (“Unicuique ergo reddendum est quod suum est” [Steele, 5o]). Manza- 
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7. Both men might have shared an interest in medicine.9? Philip the 
translator was certainly familiar with the Epistola, a text that many 
medieval doctors knew or owned; two medical interpolations found in 
the complete version might be his as well.89 Similarly, it is arguable that 
Philip the curialist had a certain medical expertise, for in 1227 Pope 
Honorius commended Philip’s “gracious and devoted service to 
[Ranerius] the patriarch of Antioch im bis sickness and his health” 
(emphasis added).9? 

8. Finally, Philip the curialist's career profile is typical of the men 





laoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 57 points to a tag that he believes implies Philip’s 
"familiarity with Latin legal maxims" ("necessitas que legem non habet" 
[Steele, 75]). In both instances the Arabic SS found in Steele supports their 
contention that Philip himself has added these items to his text. 

88. This argument is made by Paravicini Bagliani, “Cultura e scienza 
araba,” 203-5, 210, 219; see also his “medici e ricette mediche alla corte papale 
del Duecento,” in Medicina e scienza, 16. It was apparently on the basis of the 
famous SS that the translator Philip was included among the contributors to 
the Book on tbe Inspections of Urine (see n. 21; the point is made by Manzalaoui, 
“Philip of "Tripoli," 56, and Paravicini Bagliani, “Cultura e scienza araba,” 
205). 

89. On Philip's use of the Epistola, see chapter 5 nn. 78, 79. Medical inter- 
polations: see chapter 6 nn. 222, 223. 

go. See n. 42. Of course Ranerius's praise of his nephew might mean no 
more than that Philip was at his side in good times and bad, including when he 
was ill. Paravicini Bagliani, "Cultura e scienza araba," 204, suggests that 
Philip's rnedical expertise is also borne out by a medical treatise ostensibly 
written by Philip, the Experimenta notes minime reprobanda (fols. 43r-5or), 
which follows che SS in Brussels, BR, 11854-55 (s. xiv; see appendix 3.4). How- 
ever, there is no evidence that this treatise is Philip's work. The trail of misat- 
tribution is a long one, going back through Thorndike-Kibre’s usually reliable 
Catalogue of Incipits (TK, col. 543) to a faulty nineteenth-century MS catalog. 
The mistake was discussed long ago by Salvatore De Renzi, Collectio Salerni- 
tana, vol. 5 (Naples 1859), 133, and my examination of this MS confirms De 
Renzi's conclusion. While the treatise is written in the same hand as the SS, 
there is no mention of Philip anywhere in it. Moreover, the other codices 
known to contain this treatise— Vienna, ONB, 5300; Prague, KMK, H. VIII 
(1062); and Vatican, BAV, Palat. lat. 1216 (for this last MS, Schuba, Die medi- 
ziniscben Handschriften, 211, names Philip as the author, but this is with refer- 
ence to TK, not to anything found in the MS)—all leave it anonymous. 
Leipzig, UB, 1181 attributes the work to Thomas of Cantrimpré (Archiv für 
Geschichte der Medizin 13 [1921]: 64). None of these MSS, I might add, contain 
the SS. 
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who did most of the scholarly translations at this time—enjoying some 
church preferment, for example a canonry; having other responsibili- 
ties, particularly administrative ones. We might also note the predilec- 
tion of thirteenth-century popes to support scholars and translators 
through the bestowal of benefices and curial positions as well as to draw 
them into the service of the church; indeed, a recent change in canon 
law (it was effected at the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215) made plu- 
ralism possible for *exalted and learned persons" (sublimes et litterate 
persone).9' Cardinals, following the papal trend, considered magistri a 
necessary accoutrement for their courts too.’ At the least, the patron- 
age that Philip the curialist received from a succession of popes sug- 
gests that Philip was a man of some intellectual ability and attainment. 
But the fact that “magister Philippus Tripolitanus,” as he was some- 
times named in the papal registers, was praised for his scientia litterarum 
and that he was a member of the familia of both the canonist-pope 
Innocent IV and the Dominican theologian-cardinal Hugh of St. Cher 
might suggest something more, namely, that he had accomplished the 
uncommon feat of translating a work of the Philosopher from Arabic 
into Latin.%3 

Against this hypothesis of identity one might make several objec- 
tions. Mario Grignaschi has contended that it is inherently implausible 
fora cleric who had translated a work carrying the theologically suspect 
name of Aristotle and including magic could have received steady sup- 
port from that implacable foe of pagan philosophy, Pope Gregory 
IX.9* Such an interpretation of Gregory, however, is untenable: its 
refutation will be taken up in chapters 4 and 5. 





91. Kenneth Pennington, “The Canonists and Pluralism in the Thirteenth 
Century,” Speculum 51 (1976): 38 and n. 17. 

92. I owe my awareness of the pattern of support for magistri shown by 
popes and cardinals chroughout the thirteenth century to the work of Agostino 
Paravicini Bagliani: see Cardinali di curia, vols. 1-2; and chapter 4 n. 24. 

93. Speaking about Gregory IX's description of Cardinal Otto of Tonengo 
as "virum morum honestate conspicuum, praedictum scientia litterarum," Par- 
avicini Bagliani writes that “la frase è senza dubbio stereotipa, ma l'uso ne era 
riservato alle persone di grande elevatura intellettuale" (Cardinali di curia, 
1:79); cf. the similar description of Philip by Innocent IV (n. 53). 

94. Mario Grignaschi, “La diffusion du Secretum secretorum (Sirr-al-^asrar) 
dans l'Europe occidentale,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age 


47 (1980): 17. 
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It also might be argued that an active ecclesiastical functionary like 
Philip would have had little time or inclination for intellectual pursuits. 
What’s more, for a curial career lasting some fifty years, Philip’s sup- 
posed scholarly achievement seems suspect in its uniqueness: if he were 
indecd a translator, why did he do no other work? One problem here is 
the assumption that administrative service precluded scholarly activity: 
Eugene of Sicily (financial officer and “admiral”), Henry Aristippus 
(archdeacon, ambassador, and minister of state), Burgundio of Pisa 
(judge), Robert Grosseteste (bishop), William of Moerbeke (papal pen- 
itentiary and archbishop), and Pedro Gallego (bishop) all managed to 
find some time for the work of translation in their busy professional 
lives. It is also important to remember that translation was never a full- 
time, lifelong occupation (though one might argue for Gerard of Cre- 
mona and John of Seville as exceptions here); the majority of medieval 
translators known to us have only one or two works to their credit. 

Yet a final objection might be the fact that certain Latin words used 
in the translation suggest a French speaker.95 However, Charles-Victor 
Langlois long ago pointed out that French was—to use a common 
phrase—the “lingua franca” of the crusader territories, and therefore it 
is in no way surprising that gallicisms should appear in Philip’s transla- 
tion, given his own extended residence there.’ 


Iaving established with a high degree of probability that the curialist 
Philip of Tripoli was the translator of the SS, can we mesh his career 
with what is known about his ecclesiastical patron? Truth to tell, 
Bishop Guido has steadfastly resisted identification; historians have so 
far been able to do no better than determine those lacunae in the 
chronology of ‘Tripolitain bishops where Guido seems most likely to 
fit. But there is even continuing debate about basics. Some scholars 
suppose that Guido was an archbishop or patriarch of some unspecified 
see because some manuscripts carry the reading "Guidoni . . . civitatis 
metropolis pontifici" (emphasis added). It has even been surmised that 
the names Guido and Philip were the sly fabrications of some anony- 
mous translator, put forward as a sop for church authorities who would 
have punished anyone publishing a work of magic. As with the question 


95. Förster, De Aristotelis, 28; Steele, xxii. 
96. Langlois, La connaissance de la nature, 74; cf. Alverny, "Conclusion," 
137. 
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concerning Pope Gregory IX mentioned at the end of the previous sec- 
tion, discussion of this last hypothesis will be deferred until chapter 5; 
here we will review all the evidence concerning Guido, assuming the 
legitimacy of the name as found in the manuscripts. 

In the introduction to his edition of the SS that has become the start- 
ing point for all students of this work, Robert Steele argued that the 
line “Guidoni Vere de Valencia civitatis Tripolis glorioso pontifici” was 
a corruption of “Guidoni Vere de Valencia civitatis metropolis glorioso 
pontifici,” with the latter constituting the “vulgate” reading found most 
commonly in texts of the SS that circulated in the Middle Ages. Steele’s 
conclusion, presumably, was based partly on the fact that Roger 
Bacon’s redaction of the SS, which was put together from at least four 
manuscripts some time in the third quarter of the thirteenth century 
and therefore could be said in some sense to be “critical,” contained 
metropolis. Also, recognizing the incompleteness or at least the ambigu- 
ity of this line that had apparently Jost some vital piece of information, 
Steele seems to have reasoned that scribes saw this too and substituted 
the more specific place name Tripolis, just as Bacon himself offered 
Napolis.97 Dismissing, then, the claim that Guido held the bishopric of 
Tripoli, Stecle considered Valence in southeastern France, Vienne its 
metropolitan city, Naples, and archiepiscopal Tyre as possibilities, 
then rejected the first two because the relatively secure chronology of 
bishops for these cities 1200-1250 does not include any Guido; he left 
the question of the latter two open because of gaps in these same bish- 
ops' lists. Nevertheless, if the site of Guido's see remained uncertain for 
Steele, his last name was provided by the manuscripts— "Guido 
Vere”—which according to Steele was probably the illustrious Anglo- 
Norman family of De Vere (originally from the Cotentin, some of their 
line became the earls of Oxford). "The persistence of the name [Guy] 
in the family for a century almost creates a probability that our Guido 
de Vere was a member of it,” said Steele. And he continued in a note: 
“Guy de Vere the second was a benefactor of St. John of Jerusalem . . . 
and if Archbishop Guido belongs to this family he was probably his 
son.” Because of the fundamental excellence and importance of 


97. Steele, xix-xx, xxxvii-xxxviil. 

98. Steele, xix-xx, xxxviii. For a more detailed family tree of the De Vere 
family than that which Steele provides, see Julia Barrow, “A T'welfth-Century 
Bishop and Literary Patron: William De Vere," Viator 18 (1987): 188-89. 
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Steele’s introduction, his opinion concerning Guido has become 
accepted as fact, and it is regularly repeated now in accounts of the SS. 

Back in 1888 Richard Fórster expressed some doubt that the word 
vere (as it appears typically uncapitalized in the manuscripts) was a for- 
mal narne.?? Since Steele wrote in 1920, no one has ever systematically 
challenged his hypothesis regarding Guido's affiliation to the De Vere 
family; only Marie-Thérèse d’Alverny and Agostino Paravicini Bagliani 
have voiced any hesitation in accepting it, noting the difficulty—even 
admitted by Steele—of linking this Anglo-Norman family with the 
most obvious candidate for “Valence,” namely, the important southern 
French city on the Rhône." This, to be sure, is a major stumbling 
block: if, according to Steele, it is unlikely that de Valencia means "born 
of Valence" or “coming from Valence," and given that there was no 
Guido, bishop of Valence for the first half of the thirteenth century,'?' 
the possibilities of establishing a connection are few, and it is unclear 
just what Philip was meaning to say when specifying his patron. 

Perhaps more prosopographical spadework is necessary, and the 
search ought to be expanded so as to include other families or place 
names similar to Vere. But such effort might be beside the point. There 
is, in fact, a shortcut to an answer that leads straight through Steele’s 
assumptions, reasoning, and evidence. 

One problem with Steele's hypothesis comes in the extant genealog- 
ical records: there is no corroborating evidence that the Guy II (d. 
1205?) ever had the necessary son who was supposed to grow up and 


99. Forster, De Aristotelis, 28 (“Philippus cum Guidone (Vere?) episcopo 
"Tripolitano"); see also the apparatus to his edition of Philip's preface (De Aris- 
totelis, 38), where he writes “num natione vel genere?" as a comment to the 
word "vere." Some other early students of the SS also wondered about it or 
read it the way advocated here: Brown, Michael Scot, 37 (Guidoni vere de 
Valentia, civitatis Tripolis glorioso pontifici’: a name and title little understood 
by the copyists, who have subjected them to strange corruptions"); Eduard von 
Kausler, Denkmäler altniederlindischer Sprache und Litteratur, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 
1866), 292 ("Guido Vera (?) von Valentia"). 

100. Steele, xix; Alverny, “Conclusion,” 139 n. 27; Paravicini Bagliani, 
“Cultura e scienza araba,” 2 11. 

101. This is indeed the case: see C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, 
vol. 1 (Regensburg, 1913), 542; Ullysse Chevalier, Notice cbronologico-bistorique 
sur les évéques de Valence (Valence, 1867), 8-9; J. Perrier, Histoire des évéques de 
Valence (Monaco, 1887). 
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become Philip’s patron. The fact that this same Guy made a bequest to 
the Hospitallers of Jerusalem—which even Steele describes as a “shad- 
owy connection"—proves nothing at all; countless donations were 
given to the religious orders in the Holy Land by people who had no 
family relations there.'?? On its own terms, it is a mystery how Guy II's 
gift has any relation whatsoever to his son ever having been in the cru- 
sader East, as Steele implies. Steele's speculations on this score seem to 
have run into a dead end. 

But there is yet an even bigger difficulty. In high medieval docu- 
ments relating to the De Vere family, it appears that the appellative for- 
mula is typically de Ver, though some spelling variants do occur (de 
Veer, de Vair, de Vaer); however, one does not see de Vere at this time 
(this is a later historical development when the spelling of the name 
became regularized), and certainly never just Vere. While there are 
cases with local English surnames where the preposition de has fallen 
away before circa 1200, references to the noble family of concern here 
consistently include it through the thirteenth century. Steele has 
assumed that the word following the first name of Philip's patron was a 
surname, Vere, but it might just as well have been the adverb vere, that 
is, “truly” or “really.” A look at the manuscript evidence shows over- 
whelming support for the latter interpretation. Chart 3 gives the rele- 
vant portion of the dedication phrase from all the manuscripts of the 
complete SS known to date from approximately the first hundred years 
of its circulation. Unfortunately, some of these readings are question- 
able, since they depend on the information provided by catalog 
descriptions or libraries, and they regularly filter the line through the 
lens of Steele's hypothesis.'°3 Nevertheless, the resulting uncertainty 
does not affect the larger point: most scribes did not see anything spe- 
cial in the word vere. Now, I do not want to make too much of the 
majuscule/minuscule issue: medieval scribes were certainly not consis- 
tent in capitalizing the names of people and places. This is where the 


102. Barrow, “Twelfth-Century Bishop,” 189, offers evidence to explain 
such a bequest: she located a Gilbert de Vere, son of Guy II, who was grand 
prior of the Hospitallers in England (1195-98). 

103. This observation holds especially for Wurms, whose data on this issue 
is very unreliable. Indeed it is doubtful whether he made the distinction 
between the surname and the adverb; the model phrase that he passed around 
to librarians certainly did not. Note also that the exact reading of the line from 
Oxford, BL, Tanner 116, used by Steele and Wurms is “Guidoni vere de 
valentia . . .” (fol. 16ra). 
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rest of the manuscript evidence becomes important. The French transla- 
tion found in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 571 translates vere liter- 
ally as veirement. ‘The scribe of the Schaffhausen manuscript gives us the 
close equivalent of vero, that is, “indeed.” Other copyists, either misread- 
ing their exemplars or deciding to improve upon them, replaced vere or 
vero with viro (“the man," with all of the “manly” virtues implied); vener- 
abili “venerable,” an adjective that we see typically applied to bishops in 
contemporary documentary sources); the commonsensical zato ("born"; 
seen in a number of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century manuscripts, it 
probably explains the appearance of natural in the Italian translation 
found in Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ital. 917) or natione (“from the 
nation of"). And then there were the many scribes who simply left it out 
as a useless word.'^* Also damaging for Steele’s hypothesis is the fact that 
no translator of the SS into any European vernacular (with one possible 
exception), not even English, has reproduced our crucial word as a 
proper name in the way that Steele suggests.'°5 The same is true for the 
printed editions of the SS published in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. It is curious as well that Latin manuscripts of English provenance 
do not show any predilection for the reading Vere, and that Bacon him- 
self, eager in his superscript to tell us that Guido was a pontiff in Napolis 
(i.e., Neapolis? i.e., Naples in Italy? Nablus in the Holy Land?) does not 
even include the supposed surname of this well-known family: of this 
particular nobleman Bacon knew nothing. Finally, it would appear that 
no SS manuscript from any century says "de Vere." In sum, Steele's con- 


104. Cf. a second Italian translation that is reported to date from ca. 1300: 
“Messer Ghuido da Valenza, glorioso vescovo di Tripolli” (Florence, BML, 
LXXVII, as reported by A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliotbecae 
Mediceae laurentianae, vol. 5 [Florence, 1778], col. 303). On this translation, see 

3rignaschi, "Remarques," 13. 

105. I base this conclusion on the published editions of the SS that 
appeared before the year 2001. In the modern edition of che Portuguese trans- 
lation, we see the following: “Guido Vere de Valencia" (Pseudo-Aristoteles: Seg- 
redo dos segredos, cd. A. Moreira de Sá [Lisbon, 1960], 1). It is most likely, how- 
ever, that the editor has been influenced by Steele, whose work he certainly 
knows (c.g., xx, n. 27). That would explain the curious misreadings that appear 
here. Moreira de Sá provides a transcription of the Latin prologue based on 
Paris, BNF, lat. 15082, and an early printed version (Paris: “Printer of Ock- 
ham,” ca. 1477). Though the former has “G. de Valentia” and the latter 
"guidoni vere de valencia,” Moreira de Sá gives the Latin as “Guidoni Vere de 
Valencia.” I suspect that he has also altered the Portuguese to suit the Latin. 


aysaad snuo[3 jodi [. 9249 e| ap aouajeA op WWA ÁN) 
1)gnuod osonio[8 sisuajodi J, SHENA enuo[ora ap 2194 rüopinr) 
toynuod osorio[8 [2] sueqjodin sgean enuo[ea op 2194 ruopinr) 
roynuod osorro[ [2] sisuspodo.n snextaro enuo[ea ap [i] 0124 tuopind 
T»nuod oso12u23 sipodrm snealam enuo[ea ap 0124 tuopAngd 
1'gnuod osoo sodon sgean enuo[ea ap [2124] ruoprn8 
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tention that Guido was a member of the De Vere family disintegrates 
upon close inspection; his “Guido [de] Vere” is a historical fiction. If we 
read the clause in Philip’s prologue as “Guido vere [truly; originally] de 
Valencia,” the city name is no longer problematic and can reasonably 
be taken to denote Guido's home.!9 

But which Valence?—there were several places in western Europe 
with this name. Valencia in Spain is effectively ruled out because in the 
thirteenth century it was in Muslim hands until after the first appearance 
of Philip’s translation: the crusade against the kingdom of Valencia took 
place between 1232 and 1245; the capital city was captured in 1238.'97 
The smaller places around Europe called Valence are all theoretically 
possible, to be sure. But they all must contend with the fact that Philip 
speaks as if the Valence of his patron was a well-known city; in other 
words, the famous “Valence,” which of course would mean the city in the 
French Midi. As we will see near chapter’s end, there are other reasons 
for thinking that it was this last city that Philip had in mind. 

Steele’s preference for the reading metropolis over Tripolis has found 
one recent advocate in Grignaschi; while other historians have ignored 
Steele’s hypothesis, no one has refuted it.'?? Yet there should be no 
uncertainty in this matter. First of all, Tripolis makes perfect sense given 
that the SS was found in Antioch. Also, it seems strange that Philip 
would leave Guido’s see unnamed when he indicates several times in 
his prologue that he wants to extol the memory of his patron, having 
prepared the translation for Guido’s “great glory and honor.”!°9 More- 


106. Note the qualifier “reasonably.” I say this aware of the uncertainties 
involved with medieval names: see Richard W. Emery, “The Use of the Sur- 
name in the Study of Medieval Economic History,” Medievalia et Humanistica 
7 (1952): 43-50; Robert Sabatino Lopez, “Concerning Surnames and Places of 
Origin,” Medievalia et Humanistica 8 (1954): 6-16, Benjamin Z. Kedar, 
“Toponymic Surnames as Evidence of Origin: Some Medieval Views,” Viator 
4 (1973): 123-29. As we will see later in this chapter, a native of Valence also 
makes perfect sense here. 

107. Robert Ignatius Burns, The Crusader Kingdom of Valencia: Reconstruc- 
tion on a Thirteenth-Century Frontier, vol. 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), 1-4. 

108. I note that in an earlier study of the SS, Steele believed chat *metrop- 
olis” was a corruption of “Tripolis” (Secrees of old Philisoffres, ed. Steele, 89). 

109. See appendix 2. On the off-chance that Steele and Grignaschi were 
correct, I searched for a Guido de Valentia among cardinals, patriarchs, and 
archbishops of che East, including the sees of Tyre and Neapolis, buc I turned 
up nothing. 
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over, a number of manuscripts, we have seen, describe the translator 
himself as “Philipus Tripolitanus.” All of this is devastating enough. 
But undercutting Steele completely again is the manuscript evidence. 
Chart 3 shows that only about 10 percent of the SS manuscripts extant 
from approximately the first hundred years of the complete transla- 
tion’s circulation carry the reading metropolis. The earliest known copy 
of the SS has Tripolis. Obviously it is highly questionable to assert, as 
does Steele, that metropolis is the reading found in the vulgate version. 
With the exception of Bacon's redaction of the SS, none of the manu- 
scripts that contain this reading stand out as particularly valuable wit- 
nesses to the text of Philip’s original work.''? As for the evidence pre- 
sented by Bacon’s edition, it is difficult to evaluate. For one thing, 
Bacon might have changed tripolis to metropolis himself, given his pen- 
chant for “improving” his text.!'! Also, in offering Napolis in his super- 
scription for the word metropolis, it is conceivable that Bacon was trying 
to clear up a frustrating ambiguity that began with Philip himself; then 
again, it might be that Bacon believed the reading metropolis was itself a 
corruption demanding correction." 

We can say with some assurance, then, that Philip's patron Guido 
was a bishop of Tripoli who originally came from Valence in France.""3 


110. I make this statement on the basis of an examination of the MSS 
themselves. 

111. Steven J. Williams, “Roger Bacon and the Secret of Secrets,” in Roger 
Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays, ed. Jeremiah Hackett (Leiden, 
1997), 381-83. 

112. At first I was puzzled why tripolis would be lengthened by scribes to 
metropolis; a change in the opposite direction seemed to make much more sense 
paleographically. Robert Lerner solved the difficulty for me. IIe pointed out 
that the obscure see of Tripoli would not be known to everyone in the West; it 
was, therefore, quite natural for some scribes to replace the unknown fripolis 
with place-names with which they were familiar. For two examples of scribal 
replacement of the word tripolis in a prophetic text, see Robert E. Lerner, The 
Powers of Prophecy: The Cedar of Lebanon Vision from the Mongol Onslaught to the 
Dawn of the Enlightenment (Berkeley, 1983), 209 n. 3 (“metropolis”), 232 n. 3 
(^Neapoli[s]"). 

113. According to Grignaschi, *La diffusion," 16, the cerm pontifex signifies 
that Philip’s patron was an archbishop or a patriarch. But clearly pontifex can 
also mean “bishop,” as in the traditional phrase summus pontifex used to 
describe the pope. For two examples by Pope Innocent III where the word 
specifically means “bishop,” see PL 2 17, col. 779; and O. Hageneder et al., eds., 
Die Register Innocenz III, vol. 2 (Rome, 1979), 732. We also see some SS MSS 
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Unfortunately we move back to uncertainty when we consult the list of 
Tripolitan bishops for the first half of the thirteenth century (see chart 
4).''^ In 1204 and 1209 a Bishop “G.” appears as a witness in two doc- 
uments, and it is possible that his tenure in office lasted until not long 
before 1217, when Pope Honorius III consecrated a new pontiff for the 
see.''5 However, several obstacles stand in the way of acceptance of the 
expansion of this bishop's initial to Guido. In the Chronicon by the Cis- 
tercian Alberic of Trois Fontaines (in Champagne), written between 
1227 and 1241, it is reported that "several years" after the definitive 
resolution by Pope Innocent III of the jurisdictional dispute between 
the bishops of Dol and Tours (we know that this took place in 1199) the 
prosecutor of the case for the latter church, Archdeacon Gaufridus, was 





considering the two words to be equivalent, e.g., Munich, BSB, Clm. 2648 
(Guido is characterized as "episcopus" in the superscription); Paris, BNF, fr. 
571 (pontifex is here translated as “eveske”); an Italian translation of ca. 1300 
(see n. 104). 

114. Past efforts to reconstruct this list can be found in Michael Le Quien, 
Oriens christianus, vol. 3 (Paris, 1740), cols. 1175-76; E.-G. Rey, Les familles 
d'Outre Mer de Du Cange (Paris, 1869), 811—12; Pius Bonifacius Gams, Series 
Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae (Ratisbon, 1886), 434; Eubel, Hierarchia 
catholica medii aevi, 498; Róhricht, 32; Giorgio Fedalto, La Chiesa latina in Ori- 
ente, vol. 1 (Verona, 1981), 172-73; Cahen, Syrie du Nord, 321; Paravicini 
Bagliani, “Cultura e scienza araba,” 211-13; Antweiler, Bistum Tripolis, 
101-46. 

115. Amable Jourdain and Charles Jourdain, Recherches sur Page des traduc- 
tions latines d’Aristote (Paris, 1843), 147-48, first noted the 1204 document and 
associated this bishop with our Guido; see also Róhricht, 32. The notice in 
Honorius IIT's registers for 1217 (Pressutti no. 956 bis) speaks of consecrating 
an arcbbisbop, but succeeding references mention only a bishop (Pressutti nos. 
1141, 1233 [J.-B Pitra, Analecta novissima Spicilegii Solesmensis altera continuatio 
(Paris, 1885-88), 212, mistakenly supplies "Archiepiscopo" to this letter], etc.). 
"This is not an isolated instance: in his call for attendance at the Fourth Lateran 
Council, Pope Innocent III directed an invitation to "the archbishop and bish- 
ops in the Tripolitain province" (Potthast no. 4706; Le Quien, Oriens chris- 
tianus, col. 1176), and a document ca. 1106 designated the pontiff of Tripoli as 
an “archbishop” (Rowe, “Province of Tyre,” 163 n. 2). The simplest explana- 
tion is that the designation of Tripoli as an archbishopric was che result of its 
having jurisdiction over three Orthodox sees (Fedalto, Chiesa latina in Oriente, 
172; Hamilton, Latin Church, 140). 
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elevated to the bishopric of Tripoli.''® Certainly this coincidence 
tempts one to be convinced, and most historians have in fact been so 
taken.!'7 Given the fame of the story itself (especially Innocent’s witty 
one-liner that played on the words Dol and dolere), the extensive Cister- 
cian “news” network (they had houses throughout Christendom that 
were linked by an active administrative structure), the seriousness with 
which Alberic pursued his task and the overall accuracy of his account, 
this seems a reasonable position to adopt.''® But a second problem 
faced by our potential Guido is insuperable: he is dead before our 
Philip reaches the Fast. 

Several historians have supposed Guido to have been the immediate 


116. “Hoc tempore [1211] causa ecclesie et archiepiscopi Iohannis Turo- 
nensis ventilabatur coram papa de episcopis Britannie, qui habebant archiepis- 
copatum Dolensem, quos archiepiscopus Turonensis dicebat ad se pertinere de 
iure, et cum processum fuisset usque ad sententiam diffnitivam, procurator 
Turonensis Gaufridus archidyaconus obtulit archiepiscopo Dolensi coram 
papa causa pacis, ut si vellet, antequam daretur sententia, mediante pace sem- 
per esset archiepiscopus, et semper unum haberet episcopatum. Quo recusante 
ventum est ad iudicium, et post multas altercationes papa dedit sententiam pro 
Turonensi, et Dolensi sublatus est archiepiscopatus, dicendo papa: De Dolo es 
et in perpetuum dolebis . . . Prosecutor dicte cause archidyaconus Gaufridus 
electus est post aliquot annos in episcopum Tripolitanum ultra mare. Qui 
Gaufridus sororem habuit, Flandrinam nomine, sanctam matronam, qui etiam 
narratur quedam fecisse miracula" (Chronica Albrici Monachi Trium Fontium, a 
Monacho Novi Monasterii Hoiensis Interpolata, in Monumenta Historica Germa- 
niae, Scriptores, vol. 23 [Hanover, 1874], 892-93). An archdeacon of Tours 
named Gaufridus is attested for 1174 (Antweiler, Bistum Tripolis, 109-10) and 
1185 (Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, vol. 3 [Paris, 1717], col. 912). 

117. Some historians have taken Alberic to mean that Gaufridus was made 
bishop of Tripoli some time after 1211 (Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 68 
nn. 8, 9; Hamilton, Latin Church, 225, who associates Gaufridus with the new 
bishop of 1217). However, it is certain that the event happened in 1199 (and 
not 1191, as held by Forster, De Aristotelis, 28-29 [cf. Antweiler, Bistum Tripo- 
lis, 111 n. 327], and repeated by Paravicini Bagliani, "Cultura e scienza araba,” 
212): see Hageneder et al., Die Register Innocenz III, 150 ff. 

118. In calling attention to “the overall accuracy of his account,” I do so 
fully aware that Alberic sometimes gets his details wrong; that is even the case 
in the story under consideration here. On Alberic as an historian, see Mireille 
Schmidt-Chazan, “Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, un historien entre la France et 
l'Empire," Annales de l'Est 36 (1984): 163-92. 


Chart 4. Bishops of Tripoli circa 1200 to circa 1250 


1198 anonymous, installed shortly before this date (Potthast nos. 511, 512; 
Hageneder nos. 502, 503) 

1199 Laurentius (RRH no. 758) 

1200 anonymous (Potthast nos. 954—56) 

120I 

1202 

1203 

1204 G. (RRH no. 800; Paoli no. 87) 

1205 

1206 

1207 

1208 anonymous (RRH no. 827a; PL, vol. 215, cols. 1278-82, here 
dated 1207) 

1209 G. (Paoli no. 93); cf. RRH no. 840? 

1210 

1211 anonymous (RRI no. 851; PL, vol. 216, cols. 430-31) 

1212 anonymous (Potthast nos. 4598, 4600; PL, vol. 216, cols. 688-89) 

1213 anonymous (Potthast no. 4706; PL, vol. 216, col. 962) 

1214 

I215 

I216 

1217 anonymous, consecrated by Honorius III (Pressutti no. 956 bis; 
Pitra, 195) 

1218 anonymous (Pressutti nos. 1141, 1233; Pitra, 212) 

1219 

1220 

1221 

1222 anonymous (Pressutti nos. 4107, 4129) 

1223 anonymous (Pressutti no. 4320) 

1224 anonymous (Pressutti nos. 4998, 4999, 5108) 

1225 anonymous (Pressutti no. 5361) 

1226 anonymous (Pressutti nos. 5791,3 6030) 

1227 anonymous (Pressutti nos. 6135-37, 6139, 6140; Pitra, 234; 
Auvray no. 119) 

1228 Robertus (AOL, vol. 2, pt. 2, 160-61; RRH no. 988)+ 

1229 

1230 

1231 mention of a “vicaire de Pevesque de Triple"5 

1232 

1233 anonymous (Auvray no. 1084; RRH 1043;° Paoli no. 115) 

1234 
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1235 

1236 anonymous (Auvray no. 3270) 

1237 mention of a Bishop G. “of good memory” (Auvray nos. 3639, 3753) 
1238 anonymous (Auvray nos. 4136, 4144, 4551) 
1239 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 Albertus, newly installed (Berger nos. 57, 188) 
1244 anonymous (Berger no. 737) 

1245 anonymous (Berger no. 837) 

1246 anonymous? 

1247 anonymous (Berger no. 2516) 

1248 anonymous (Berger nos. 3733, 4218, 4394) 
1249 Gregory installed (Berger no. 4367) 


'RRH no. 753 also mentions an Aymericus as bishop for this year; however, 
this document appears to be misdated, as Aymericus was the previous bishop 
but one. 

?RRH mistakenly supplies “Giraldus” as the name of the bishop. 

3Pressutti mistakenly supplies “Gaufridus” as the name of the bishop; the 
same is done for his no. 6135. 

+See also Gustave Schlumberger et al., Sigillograpbie de l'Orient Latin (Paris, 
1943), 118-19. 

5Les gestes des Chiprois, ed. Gaston Raynaud (Geneva, 1887), 87. 

^Róhricht provides “Robertus?” in parentheses. 

7Guiseppe Marchetti-Longhi, “La legazione in Lombardia di Gregorio da 
Monte Longo negli anni 1238-1251,” Archivio della Società Romana di Storia 
Patria 38 (1915): 629. On p. 309, 629, reference is made to him as an 
archbishop; on p. 309, his first name is given as “Gerardo.” Neither of these 
staternents is correct. 


successor of Gaufridus.!'? Imagine, then, that our hypothetical Guido 
was consecrated bishop of Tripoli by Pope Honorius in 1217. The 
solid string of references for the years 1222-28, and their almost cer- 
tain connection to the name Robert appearing in a document of 1228, 
would suggest that Guido's term came to an end rather quickly, circa 
1221. We need not assume that Philip worked exclusively for his uncle: 
we have seen that Philip traveled by land and sea on patriarchal busi- 


119. RRH no. 800 n. 3; Fedalto, Chiesa latina in Oriente, 173; Forster, De 
Aristotelis, 33; Cahen, Syrie du Nord, 321. 
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ness, and almost certainly Tripoli was on his itinerary. Given the 
authority held by the patriarch of Antioch over the Tripolitan church, 
Philip could have been in Guido's service at the direction of Ranerius, 
and thus indeed one of Guido's lowliest clerics, as Philip remarks in his 
prologue. A possible scenario now suggests itself: Philip was sent to 
Tripoli by Ranerius in order to assist the bishop. Once his business in 
"Tripoli was finished, Philip returned to Antioch, accompanied by 
Guido. Together they found a copy of the SS, Philip translated it, and 
then presented his work to Guido in Tripoli, from whence he departed, 
leaving Guido behind. 

Unfortunately, this hypothesis will not do, either. For one thing, it 
is not even sure that Philip had joined his uncle in Syria by 1221. But 
much more damaging is the fact that a commencement of Robert's 
pontificate in 1222 leaves Philip precious little time for learning 
enough Arabic in order to be able to translate the SS. 

It is the two next most recent lacunae in the list of bishops for this 
period that provide the most promising openings for situating Philip's 
patron Guido. Perhaps Bishop Robert died 1228 or 1229 (what is prob- 
ably the last notice of him has been dated by historians March-July 
1228), and our Guido could have begun his pontificate around this 
same date; we could suppose a terminus either of 1232 or late 
1236/carly 1237. The fact that the SS was found on a visit to Antioch 
suggests that the regular connection that Philip had with this city dur- 
ing the patriarchate of his uncle was over, that is, that it was some time 
after 1225 (of course Philip remained a canon in its cathedral, but such 
a position did not de facto require residence). Furthermore, it also 
seems more likely that the translation of the SS was accomplished only 
after 1227, the date when Philip's formal connection to the bishop of 
Tripoli began as a canon of that city's cathedral; if we want to see some- 
thing more than rhetoric in Philip's characterization of himself as the 
“least” of this bishop's clerics, it could mean that he was the chapter's 
newest canon, or that he was just a nonprebendary canon. By 1230 as 
well Philip would have had time to get more Arabic under his belt and 
so be able to tackle alone the difficult task of translating a work of phi- 
losophy.'?° An episcopate of Guido of Valence at this time might also 
explain the coincidence that a John of Valence is recorded as a canon of 
St. Michael's in Tripoli in 1244; just elected to the post of prior, he 





120. That Philip worked alone, see Williams, “Philip of Tripoli's Transla- 
tion," 85-86. 
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probably had started as canon some years before, and it is possible that 
he had received his position because of his compatriot (and maybe even 
relative) Guido’s patronage.'*! 

In May 1237 Pope Gregory IX speaks of a Bishop G. “of good mem- 
ory”: might he be the Guido hypothesized in the preceding para- 
graph?!*? The situation detailed in Gregory's letter concerns a certain 
Aimery, Tripoli's archdeacon and Bishop G.'s nephew, who had been 
stripped of all his positions and perquisites in the Tripolitan church by 
Albert, the patriarch of Antioch; Albert then gave what was Aimery's to 
his own chancellor, Hubert. It is hard to believe that Albert would have 
acted in such a high-handed way had there been a sitting bishop; a 
vacancy seems confirmed by Gregory's command that Aimery be fully 
compensated for his losses, as if Albert himself now controlled the see. 
Whether Gregory had our Guido in mind, however, must remain an 
open question at present. Aimery is described as “the church’s oldest 
canon but one,” which we might take to mean that his tenure there as a 
canon was the second longest of all his colleagues; given that there were 
twelve canons in Tripoli's cathedral chapter at this time, and that 
Aimery presumably owed his canonry to his uncle's patronage, this 
could push the start of Aimery's stay in the East back several decades to 


121. Auvray no. 737. There was also Gerald, former bishop of Valence 
(1220-25), then patriarch of Jerusalem (1225-39), though he had no authority 
in Tripoli. These coincidences were first pointed out by Haskins, Mediaeval 
Science, 138 n. 42. 

122. *. . . patriarche Jerosolimitano, et . . . Nazareno et . . . Cesariensi 
archiepiscopis. Cum inter venerabilem fratrem nostrum . . . patriarcham Anti- 
ochenum et Aimericum, nepotem bone memorie G., Tripolitani episcopi, 
coram venerabili fratre nostro . . . Sabinensi episcopo, eis a nobis auditore con- 
cesso, fuisset super eo quod idem proposuit, pretextu cujusdam inquisitionis, ut 
dicebat, juris ordine non servato presumpte, archidiaconatu, prebenda et aliis 
beneficiis que in Tripolitana obtinebat ecclesia, ab eodem patriarcha per ini- 
quam sententiam diffinitivam se fuisse amotum, diutius litigatum . . . si vero 
dictus cancellarius [i.e., Hubert] fuerit possessionem ipsorum adeptus, fiat 
eidem A. plene recompensatio, pro prebenda et redditibus antedictis, de red- 
ditibus episcopalibus, et nichilominus de ipsis redditibus satisfiat eidem pro 
fructibus a tempore facte amotionis inde perceptis. Preterea, cum ipse sit, ut 
asserit, uno excepto, antiquior canonicus ecclesie supradicte, volumus ut ad 
stallam in choro et locum in capitulo [etc.] . . ." (Auvray no. 3639; cf. no. 3753, 
which basically repeats the order made the previous month). This important 
document had gone unnoticed by historians of the Tripolitan church until 
both Antweiler and I used it in 1991. 
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the time of Bishop “Gaufridus.” And indeed, in October 1228 we find 
mention of an archdeacon A. of Tripoli. The conflict between 
Aimery and Albert is described as lasting “a long time”—a phrase to be 
taken seriously in discussions of curial disputes and litigation, as we 
have already seen in our examination of Philip’s carcer; this suggests 
that Albert had challenged Aimery from near the start of his own patri- 
archate. On the other hand, it is possible that Aimery preceded his 
uncle to the Fast; or again, being “the church’s oldest canon but one” 
might mean no more than that Aimery was the second oldest canon in 
age. Also, to remove someone who had been canon from the time of 
Bishop “Gaufridus” would be no easy matter morally or legally, and we 
do see that the patriarch got his way.'4 Perhaps, then, Aimery's 
canonry and archdeaconry were both more recent appointments. Let 
us try to construct a scenario around Bishop G. bone memorie as Guido 
of Valence that accommodates the facts. Guido becomes bishop of 
Tripoli in the fall of 1228 with the help of Patriarch Gerald of 
Jerusalem.'?5 IIe appoints his nephew Aimery as canon and archdea- 
con.!?6 T'he patriarch of Antioch, however, objects to what Aimery has 
received, wanting to distribute some of Tripoli’s riches to his own sup- 
porters. When Guido dies in late 1236/early 1237, Albert carries out 
his coup in the Tripolitan church. Also, according to Wolfgang 
Antweiler, the patriarch’s campaign against Aimery needs to be put 
together with the actions of the patriarch's relative Albert de Robertis, 
bishop of ‘Tripoli 1243-48, who persecuted both John of Valence and 
Philip because, speculated Antweiler, they were members of Bishop 
Guido of Valence's party, which Albert was seeking to oust.'?? It is 
hoped that some new piece of evidence will allow this particular puzzle 
to be solved. 

Identifying our Guido of Valence before he becarne bishop has like- 
wise proven frustratingly difficult, and no definitive solution to this 


123. RRH no. 993; Róhricht, 33. There was also a canon Aimery of Tripoli 
in 1198 (RRH no. 993; Róhricht, 33). 

124. Antweiler, who discusses this case in Bistum Tripolis, 114, 130-32, 
makes this point. He concludes that this Bishop G. is indeed our Guido of 
Valence, though he does not consider any objections to the identification. 

125. Interestingly, in October 1228 we find Gerald, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and A. archdeacon of Tripoli witnessing a document together (RRIT 
no. 993). 

126. Note in this connection the fact that I have not been able to find any 
record of an Aimery, canon of Tripoli, for the pontificate of Honorius III. 

127. Antweiler, Bistum Tripolis, 133-34, 139-40, 144-45, 230, 293-95. 
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problem can be reached here either. There were two main paths to a 
bishopric in the East in the thirteenth century: move up through the 
ranks in the crusader church organization; move up through the ranks 
in the Roman Curia. (A third path depended upon having family con- 
nections and friends in high places.) Success along either path was 
made more likely with a university degree, and given Philip’s descrip- 
tion of his patron—according to Philip, Guido was an expert in the lib- 
eral arts, law, and theology—it seems certain that he was highly edu- 
cated.'*8 The extant records provide at least one possible candidate for 
each of these paths. In 1207 there is mention of a Master Guido, 
archdeacon of Caesarea? and it is just within the realm of possibility 
that such a person could have been elected by the Tripolitan cathedral 
chapter at the decease of Robert in 1228 or 1229. However, by the early 
thirteenth century the more secure path for preferment in the Fast 
went through the Curia; this was especially the case with respect to a 
wealthy and important see like Tripoli. Between 1222 to 1226 there is 
a Master Guido, papal notary and chaplain, who took on the role, 
though not the title, of vice chancellor.'3° He would be just the kind of 
person whom a pope would pick for such a position as bishop in the 
East, namely, someone with tested administrative competence and 
(probably) some advanced intellectual formation. There is some likeli- 
hood that he served under Ranerius and consequently that Philip knew 
him even before his own tenure in the Fast. This could explain some- 
thing of the warmth expressed by Philip for Guido in his prologue; 
there seems to have been genuine friendship between them. Service in 
the papal chancery was an excellent springboard to higher office: 
chancery heads often went on to become cardinals; the combination of 
papal notary and chaplain was also a potent one for career advancement 
to the very highest levels of the church. In the thirteenth century we see 


128. On the significance of the M.A. degree to ecclesiastical preferment, 
see Baldwin, “Masters at Paris,” 138-72; Barrow, “Recruitment of Cathedral 
Canons,” 117-20; Paravicini Bagliani, Cardinali di curia, passim. For Philip’s 
description of Guido, see appendix 2. 

129. RRH no. 824. 

130. Pitra, Analecta novissima Spicilegii Solesmensis, 187; Baumgarten, Von 
der apostoliscben Kanzlei, 73-74; Sayers, Papal Government, 26, 30-32; Bresslau, 
Handbuch der Urkundenlebre, 2 50; Bernard Barbiche, Les actes pontificaux origin- 
aux des Archives Nationales de Paris, vol. 1 (Vatican, 1975), 100, no. 250. The 
supposition of Ciaconius that this Guido was subsequently made a cardinal was 
disputed by Eubel, I Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, 6 n. 9, and disproven by Par- 
avicini Bagliani, Cardinali di curia, 2:529-30. 
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popes recruit more and more from within their administration or their 
household for the topmost positions in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
both because they wanted to reward their staff and because they wanted 
to have their own experienced agents in place. 

The prestigious city of Valence was able to provide men for both of 
these career paths to the East. The powerful order of Saint-Ruf 
(Augustinian canons) had its great center in Valence, and within its 
walls was a well-known and influential studium for the study of Roman 
law.'3' What's more, firm links existed between St. Ruf and the papal 
Curia: for example, Popes Anastasius IV (1153-54) and Adrian IV 
(1154-59) had been members of the order; so too had several cardinals. 
There were also connections of long standing between Valence and the 
Holy Land. Bernard of Valence was the first Latin patriarch of Antioch. 
In the twelfth century many persons from the French Midi had come 
east, especially to the crusader state of Tripoli, which was ruled by the 
comital house of Toulouse until 1187. This link, though much dimin- 
ished in the thirteenth century, did not end then, and among the new 
arrivals was Gerald, abbot of Cluny (1214-20), bishop of Valence 
(1220-25), and then patriarch of Jerusalem (1225-39). 

To sum up: It seems virtually certain that Philip the translator is the 
same person as Philip the curialist attested in the documents between 
1218 and 1269. It also seems likely that the tenure of Philip’s patron 
Guido in the episcopal seat of Tripoli covered the years from 1228 or 
1229 to either circa 1232 or 1236/1237. As we will see, an association of 
Philip and Guido at this time exactly matches the first appearances of 
the SS in the West. When Philip closes his introduction by telling 
Bishop Guido that he has done his work “so that the firm memory of 
me may remain with you,” Philip, already a successful carecrist, seems 
to signal an awareness that he would soon be moving on. So too his 
translation, which would quickly make its way to the West. How it 
came to Europe, and what was its initial reception, are the subjects of 
the following chapter. 


131. J. P. Poly, “Les maîtres de Saint-Ruf: Pratique et enseignement du 
droit dans la France méridionale au XIème siècle,” Centre d'études et de 
recherches d’bistoire institutionnelle et régionale (Université de Bourdeaux I) 2 
(1978): 183-203; Michéle Bois, “L’ordre de Saint-Ruf et la diffusion du droit 
romain au XII: siècle,” Revue Dromois 86 (1988): 136-39; Michelle Bois and 
Joélle Tardieu, “L’abbaye Saint-Ruf de Valence: Etat de la documentation,” 
Revue Dromois 88 (1982): 45-55. 


CHAPTER 4 


From the Holy Land to Europe: 
The First Stage of Circulation 


The previous chapter brought us to the tentative conclusion that the 
complete SS had been translated into Latin circa 1232; as we will see in 
the pages that follow, this date dovetails perfectly with the earliest 
appearances of the SS in the West. By midcentury, Philip’s work was 
already circulating prodigiously; by the time of his death some twenty 
years later, it was well on its way to a successful scholarly career. But 
how did it get from “here” to “there”? Answering this big question, as 
well as several subsidiary questions of transmission, is the task of the 
present chapter. 

We begin with the issue of where Philip executed his translation of 
the SS. The makings of an answer to this question are contained in a 
line directed by Philip to his patron Guido: 


As much as the moon is brighter than the other stars, and the 
sun’s ray shines brighter still than the moon, so the clarity of your 
genius and the depth of your knowledge in letters exceeds that of 
all contemporaries citra mare . . . tam latinos quam barbaros.' 


But what Philip meant by these last words has proven to be a matter of 
some contention. One problem lies in the phrase citra mare—“on this 
side of the sea." Some historians, claiming that Philip did his transla- 
tion somewhere in Europe, have conceived citra mare as the absolute 
territorial opposite of the vernacular word outremer, which was rou- 
tinely used by his contemporaries for the crusader lands in the East. 
But it is not at all clear that citra mare had any such absolute meaning. 
It is logical to assume that someone living in Syria or Palestine, if com- 
municating in Latin, would refer to his old home in Europe as ultra 


I. See appendix 2. 
2. Forster, De Aristotelis, 28; Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 16. 
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mare and to his new residence in the East as citra mare.3 A second prob- 
lem following from the narrow interpretation of citra mare is that it 
seems to force and even to distort the meaning of /atimos and barbaros. 
On this reading the former are neo-Latins—that is, French, Italians, 
and Spanish—and the latter Germans, though the more obvious sense 
of the phrase is to describe the mixed culture of Latins and Arabs in the 
Levant. It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that Philip was in the 
Fast when he executed his translation. That he probably met his patron 
once the work was complete buttresses this conclusion. Philip’s words 
“it is proper that your Clemency have the copy of the present work"4 
imply that he presented the SS to Guido personally, the individual who 
had requested the translation. The proximity, and also the friendship, 
of the two men is likewise suggested when Philip tells Guido that he 
has dedicated the book to him “so that the frm memory of me may 
remain with you”: not much longer, Philip implies, would they be 
together, though they are now, perhaps for the last time. Finally, alleg- 
ing the rhetorical inelegance of his translation, Philip invites the help 
of his patron: “let your eloquence . . . complete what needs completion 
and correct what needs correction."5 Of course this offer was an empty 
onc, an instance of literary flattery regularly encountered in dedica- 
tions; Philip, after all, had already done his work. Nevertheless, it does 
appear as if this request is one that was made with Guido nearby. But 
where were they exactly? Not in Antioch, since implied in Philip's 
words “When | was with you in Antioch . . ." is their absence from this 
city. The most likely possibility, then, is that they were both in Tripoli. 

Whether carried west by Philip himself or by others, the translation 
of the complete SS was accompanied by a kind of advertisement— 
Philip's introduction. Herein is given Philip's own estimation of the 


3. I was pleased to see recently that another author had made the same 
point: "it is important to remember that the phrase [“Outremer”] was used of 
any journey across the Mediterranean in any direction" (Crusader Syria in tbe 
Thirteenth Century: The Rotbelin Continuation of the History of William of Tyre, 
trans. Janet Shirley [Aldershot, 1999], 6). Also cf. the following title of a work 
started by Benoit d'Alignan in the East and mentioned by him in a letter writ- 
ten from Acre and sent to the bishop of Bethlehem (1261): “Tractatus super 
erroribus quas citra et ultra mare inveniumus a fide catholica aberrantes . . ." 
(P.-A. Armagier, *Benoit d'Alignan, évéque de Marseille (1229-68), le con- 
texte et l'esprit d'une théologie," Le Moyen Age 72 [1966]: 446). 

4. Sec appendix 2. 

5. See appendix 2. 
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SS. It is, he says, *a most precious pearl of philosophy"; in it "is con- 
tained something useful about almost everything."5 Philip was aware 
that his translation added another volume to the Latin Aristotelian cor- 
pus, and a unique one at that, namely, the complete version of the let- 
ter composed “at the request of King Alexander" by “the most expert 
Aristotle, prince of the philosophers." Extrapolating from information 
contained in the SS's prefatory matter by the supposititious Arabic 
translator, Philip reports that Alexander had asked Aristotle to reveal to 
him "the secret of certain arts, namely, the motion, operation, and 
power of the stars in astronomy, the art of alchemy in nature, the art of 
knowing natures, and operating enchantments and celimancy and geo- 
mancy.”7 But Aristotle, 


wishing to satisfy the emperor and also to safeguard the secrets of 
these arts . . . spoke in enigmas and figurative locutions, teaching 
extrinsically the philosophical doctrine pertaining to kingship, 
preserving the health of the body, and acquiring the knowledge of 
supercelestial bodies, but providing intrinsically everything for 
which Alexander most urgently had asked.? 


Philip’s translation entered a scholarly world already familiar with 
most of the Aristotelian corpus and convinced of its author’s greatness. 
In his Metalogicon (1159-60), John of Salisbury reported that “the com- 
mon noun philosopher has, with a certain preeminence, come to be pre- 
served for Aristotle"—and this on the basis of the Organon alone.’ 
With the translation and circulation of the Aristotelian Jibri naturales 
over the succeeding decades, Aristotle’s hegemony as “the prince of the 
philosophers” was assured. By the time that Philip of Tripoli had 
accomplished his work, Aristotle’s books of logic, his natural philoso- 
phy and Metaphysics, plus a part of the Nicomachean Ethics were known 
to readers throughout Europe; moreover, these texts were studied at 
the new universities, including the one in Paris, which was already con- 
sidered to be the scholarly heart of Christendom. The SS too would 
make its way to the universities of western Europe. But the path that it 


6. See appendix 2. 

7. See appendix 2. On what Philip means by these, see chapter 5, section 
4.0. 
8. See appendix 2. 

9. The Metalogicon of Jobn of Salisbury, cd. and trans. Daniel D. McGarry 
(Berkeley, 1955), 110, 213. 
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followed there did not lead directly from the Holy Land. Rather, the 
SS first passed through the two most important communication centers 
and cultural clearinghouses in western Europe—the papal and imperial 
courts. 

Historians have long known that the court of Frederick II was a 
lively center of scholarly activity.'? Frederick was a scholar's Maecenas, 
attracting, so a thirteenth-century chronicler tells us, learned men to 
his kingdom from all over the world through the liberality of his gifts." 
‘The most famous of those receiving the emperor's support was Michael 
Scot, who carne to Palermo as one of the greatest scholars in Europe 
with several important translations to his credit. But Frederick's 
patronage was enjoyed by many men, among thern professors for his 
newly created University of Naples, which would have, according to its 
foundation charter, “doctors and masters in every faculty."'? 

"The study of Aristotelian philosophy seems to have flourished at the 
Magna Curia. Circa 1230 Michael Scot translated Avicenna’s Abbrevia- 


10. Fundamental for understanding scholarly activity at the court of Fred- 
erick II are Charles Homer Haskins's Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1927) and Studies in Medieval Culture (Oxford, 1929); Mar- 
tin Grabmann, “Kaiser Friedrich II. und sein Verhiltnis zur aristotelischen 
und arabischen Philosophie,” in MG, 2:103-37; Hans Niese, “Zur Geschichte 
des geistigen Lebens am Hofe Kaiser Friedrichs IL," Historische Zeitschrift 108 
(1912): 473-540; Antonino De Stefano, La cultura alla corte de Federico IH Imper- 
atore (Palermo, 1938); Intellectual Life at the Court of Frederick H Hobenstaufen, 
ed. William Tronzo (IIanover, N.H., 1994); Le scienze alla corte di Federico II (= 
Micrologus 2 [1994]). See also the relevant chapters in Ernst Kantorowicz, 
Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite (Berlin, 1927), with che supplemental Erganzungs- 
band (Berlin, 1931), and Thomas Curtis Van Cleve, The Emperor Frederick II of 
Hobenstaufen: Immutator Mundi (Oxford, 1972). The debunking account of 
cultural activities at Frederick’s court by David Abulafia in Frederick H: A 
Medieval Emperor (Oxford, 1988) should only be used with caution. 

11. "ipse vero Imperator Liberalium Artium et omnis approbatae Scientiae 
Scholas in Regno ipso constitutuit, Doctoribus ex diversis Mundi partibus per 
praemiorum liberalitatem accitis" (Nicolai de Jamsilla Historia de rebus gestis 
Friderici II Imperatoris ejusque filiorum Conradi, et Manfredi, in Rerum italicarum 
scriptores, ed. Lodovico Antonio Muratori, vol. 8 [Milan, 1926], col. 496). The 
author was probably Geoffrey of Cosenza, the chancellor of Frederick's son 
Manfred. 

12. I cite the English translation provided by Helene Wieruszowski, The 
Medieval University (Princeton, N.J., 1966), 183. 
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tio of Aristotle’s De animalibus for the emperor.'? Jacob Anatoli trans- 
lated a number of Averroés’s Middle Commentaries into Hebrew while 
in Frederick’s service,'4 and it appears that Magister Theodore, lauded 
by a contemporary as “the supreme philosopher of the imperial court,” 
translated the preface to Averroés’s Great Commentary on the Physics, 
and perhaps was part of a team that translated the work itself.'5 Histo- 
rians have also speculated about the availability of a number of other 
Aristotelian texts at Frederick's court.'® 

Without doubt the primary impetus for this activity was Frederick 
himself, who was described by the above-mentioned chronicler as “stu- 
dious in philosophy."'7 Frederick was so taken with the discipline of 
logic that he had a tutor “with whom he was reading [Aristotle’s] Logic 
in all its chapters,” an Arabic writer tells us.'? A questionnaire that 
Frederick directed to Muslim scholars circa 1240 reveals his intimate 
acquaintance with Peripatetic philosophy.'? His book on falconry man- 


13. Marie Thérèse d'Alverny, "L'explicic du De animalibus d'Avicenne 
traduit par Michel Scot," BEC 115 (1957): 32-42. 

14. The commentaries are on Porphyry's Isagoge and four books of Aristo- 
tle’s Organon: see HLF, vol. 27, 586-87. 

15. AL, 1:104; Roland de Vaux, “La premiére entrée d’Averroés chez les 
Latins," Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 22 (1933): 221; Burnett, 
“Theodore” (as in n. 93), 226, 245. 

16. There is good reason to think that Michael Scot translated some of 
Averroés’s Great Commentaries, and that William of Luna translated Aver- 
roés's Middle Commentaries on the Isagoge, the Categories, and De interpreta- 
tione, under Frederick’s auspices. It is also possible that Frederick had in his 
possession the Mechanics and some version of the Problems. See Burnett, 
“Theodore,” 239 ff; Steven J. Williams, “The Early Circulation of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Secret of Secrets in the West: The Papal and Imperial 
Courts,” Micrologus 2 (1994): 138 n. 2, 140, and “Frederick II and Aristotelian 
Philosophy” (forthcoming). 

17. “Vir quidem . . . qui Philosophiae studiosus erat” (Historia de rebus gestis 
Friderici I, col. 495). A host of contemporaries made similar comments about 
Frederick’s interest in philosophy. 

18. Francesco Gabrieli, Arab Historians of the Crusades (New York, 1989), 
275. 

19. Michele Aman, “Questions philosophiques addressées aux savants 
musulmans par l'empereur Frédéric IL," Journal Asiatique, sth ser., 1 (1870): 
240-74; A. F. Mehren, “Correspondance du philosophe soufi Ibn Sab*in Abd 
Oul-Haqq avec l'empereur Frédéric II de Hohenstaufen," Journal Asiatique, 
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ifests repeated reading of De animalibus.*° And he was familiar enough 
with Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed—a book whose goal was the 
reconciliation of Aristotelianism with Jewish theology—that he partic- 
ipated in discussions about it with scholars during some of his leisure 
rnorents.?' 

It might seem surprising to talk about the papal court of the first half 
of the thirteenth century as an intellectual center in any way similar to 
the imperial court, or to talk about the popes of this time as patrons at 
all like Frederick II. To be sure, there can be no hesitation regarding 
the scholarly importance and perhaps even superiority of the papal 
court during the second half of the century when compared either with 
the Magna Curia of Frederick's son Manfred or even with that of Fred- 
erick himself: "Thomas Aquinas, William of Moerbeke, and Campanus 
of Novara, as well as a number of others, all received papal support 
while doing significant scientific or philosophic work.** For the earlier 
period, though, the evidence is not nearly so rich. But the reason for 
this relative poverty is not that the papacy was lukewarm toward learn- 
ing in the first half of the century, nor that the later popes were a dif- 
ferent lot of men. Beyond the rather banal explanation that records of 
all sorts become decidedly more ample as the century progresses, two 
points must be borne in mind. First, while the Hohenstaufen in Sicily 
were heirs to a rich tradition of scientific interest and patronage that 
began with their Norman predecessors, the popes of the first half of the 
thirteenth century had little on which to build in fashioning such a tra- 
dition.?? Second, with the exception of Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, 


20. Frederick II de Hohenstaufen, L'/frt de chasser avec les oiseaux, ed. and 
trans. Anne Paulus and Baudouin Van den Abeele (Nogent-le-Roi, 2000). 

21. Colette Sirat, “Les traducteurs juifs à la cour des rois de Sicile et de 
Naples," in Traduction et traducteurs au Moyen Age (Paris, 1989), 172-74; 
Guiseppe Sermoneta, Un glossario filosofico ebraico-italiano del XIII secolo (Rome, 
1969), and “Federico II e il pensiero ebraico nell'Italia del sui tempo,” in Fed- 
erico II e l'arte del Duecento italiano, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini, vol. 2 
(Galatina, 1980), 183-97. 

22. The best place to begin on this subject is the work of Agostino Par- 
avicini Bagliani: see nn. 24, 25. Also: David C. Lindberg, “Line of Influence in 
"Thirteenth-Century Optics: Bacon, Witelo, and Pecham,” Speculum 46 (1971): 
66-83. 

23. Two of the major translators of the twelfth century—James of Venice 
and Burgundio of Pisa—had connections to the papal court, but whether they 
did any of their work with papal encouragement or support remains an open 
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historians have neither seen the significance of the evidence that is 
available nor looked for more in any kind of a systematic way.?4 

As a major center of wealth and power, intense religious feeling and 
lofty social ideals, the papal court of the early thirteenth century 
attracted and employed some of the most able men in Christendom. 
Many of the men in the curial cursus bonorum had had university educa- 
tions, including the popes Innocent III, Gregory IX, and Innocent IV, 
as well as a high proportion of cardinals (for example, more than half of 
Pope Innocent III’s elevations to the cardinalate held the degree of 
magister, and in 1244 Pope Innocent IV raised at a stroke three Uni- 
versity of Paris theology professors to this dignity); indeed, the M.A. 
was almost a prerequisite for advancement.'5 Obviously such an envi- 
ronment was conducive in itself to the circulation of scholarly texts. But 
it is not enough to say that the papal court acted as a magnet for learned 
men seeking preferment and patronage, because a succession of popes, 
and with them, the cardinals, actively and graciously bestowed both. 


question. It is also worth noting here that Pope Eugene III was sufficiently 
interested in things scientific that he had Bernard Silvestris's Cosmographia 
recited to him in 1147 (Winthrop Wetherbee, The “Cosmographia” of Bernardus 
Silverstris [New York, 1973], 20). 
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Mittelalters, ed. Johannes Fried (Sigmaringen, 1986), 285-320; Jacques Verger, 
"Etudes et culture universitaires du personnel de la Curia avignonnaise," in 
Aux origines de l'état moderne: Le fonctionnement administratif de la papauté d’Av- 
ignon (Rome, 1990), 61-78. For the popes, see the entries in Levillain, Diction- 
naire historique de la papauté, and the contribution by Agostino Paravicini 
Bagliani in André Vauchez et al., Histoire du Christianisme des origines à nos jours, 
vol. 5, Apogée de la papauté et expansion de la Chrétienté (Paris, 1993), 523-36. On 
Pope Innocent IIT's elevations to the cardinalate, see Jane Sayers, Innocent II: 
Leader of Europe, 1198-1216 (London, 1994), 40. 
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This attitude is best summed up in a letter of Pope Honorius III writ- 
ten in 1225 pressing the archbishop of Canterbury to provide a 
benefice for Michael Scot: “the Apostolic seat,” said Honorius, 
“delights in erudite men.”?6 

Michael Scor's career perfectly illustrates this positive attitude: from 
the year 1224—and possibly even circa 1220—to 1227, Michael 
depended on a living provided him by the Holy See, and presumably 
during this time he was engaged in his usual intellectual pursuits, 
including translating.?? The person who had apparently been an assis- 
tant for Michael in this task, a converted Jew named Andreas, was also 
the recipient of the pope's favor.?® Another student and translator of 
Aristotle attached to the papal court of Innocent III for part of his 
career was David of Dinant.?? Other scholars who enjoyed papal sup- 
port during the first half of the thirteenth century were Philip of 
"Tripoli, translator of the SS, and Richard of England, physician to 
Gregory IX and, possibly, medical author.3? 


26. "Mag. Michaeli Scotto. Ea es preminens scientia litterarum, ut 
maioribus debeas ampliari beneficiis et a nobis et aliis multipliciter honorari 
immo et a Sede Apostolica, que in eruditis viris delectatur . . ." (Pressutti no. 
5479). 

27. For Michael Scot’s career, see chapter 3, n. 22, plus Charles Burnett, 
“Michael Scot and the Transmission of Scientific Culture from Toledo to 
Bologna via the Court of Frederick I] Hohenstaufen,” Micrologus 2 (1994): 
101-26; Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, “Federico II e la corte dei papi: Scambi 
culturali e scientifici," in Medicina e scienze, 58-62. 

28. Haskins, Medieval Culture, 158-59. 

29. The starting point for David’s biography should be Gabriel Théry, 
David de Dinant: Etude sur son panthéisme materialiste (Paris, 1925), 7-12. See 
also Enzo Maccagnolo, “David of Dinant and the Beginnings of Aristotelian- 
ism in Paris,” in Dronke, Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, 429-42; Par- 
avicini Bagliani, "Federico II,” 69-71. 

3o. While Richard of England's attachment to Gregory IX seems well 
attested, so many doubts surround Richard's oeuvre that it remains uncertain 
whether he even had one: see Paravicini Bagliani, *Medici c ricette," 17-20; 
George W. Corner, Anatomical Texts of the Earlier Middle Ages (Washington, 
D.C., 1927), 30-43; George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, vol. 2, 
pt. 1 (Baltimore, 1931), 657; Ernest Wickersheimer, Dictionnaire biographique 
des médecins en France au moyen âge, vol. 2 (Paris, 1936; reprint, Geneva, 1979), 
694-98, 703-4, and Danielle Jacquart, Supplément (Geneva, 1979), 256-57; 
C. H. Talbot and E. A. Hammond, The Medical Practitioners in Medi- 
eval England (London, 1965), 270-72, 284-85; C. H. Talbot, Medicine in 
Medieval England (London, 1967), 58-61. 
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But the popes supported “erudite men” for less lofty, more practical 
reasons. First, the Curia had need of increasing numbers of educated 
personnel in order to carry on the ever growing business of administra- 
tion—men who knew Latin perfectly, men who could write letters 
fluently, men who could think logically, men who knew the law. 

Second, self-interest was also at work. In a letter directed to Clement 
VI (1342-52), Petrarch groused about the “mob of doctors” surround- 
ing the ailing pontiff.?! But this “problem,” if such it was, was not a new 
one. Popes throughout the thirteenth century always had medical doc- 
tors nearby; they were routinely part of the papal retinue.?? Medical 
training was so highly regarded that it helped to push men up the cur- 
ial ladder, even on several occasions to the dignity of cardinal.» Cer- 
tainly the popes wanted the very best medical care that was available, 
and in the thirteenth century the best medical doctors, that is, those 
trained at university, studied Aristotelian natural philosophy; indeed, 
during the twelfth century they played a leading role in the assimilation 
of the new Aristotle.34 In other words, the medici were also physici (nat- 
ural scientists). And as medicine became theoretically grounded in the 
new natural philosophy in the course of the twelfth century, the latter 
term even came to signify the former.35 

It is impressive to see how consistently the popes fostered those new 
scholarly corporations, the universities, which institutionalized the 
study of Aristotle’s philosophy at the undergraduate level and incorpo- 


31. "Ad Clementem sextum Romanum Pontificen, fugiendam medicorum 
turbam” (Francesco Petrarca, Le familiari, ed. Vittorio Rossi, vol. 2 [Florence, 
1934], 43). 

32. Paravicini Bagliani, “Medici e ricette," 1-51, La cour des papes, 176—80, 
and The Pope's Body, 186 ff.; Bernard Guillemain, La cour pontificale d'Avignon, 
1309-1376: Etude d'une société (Paris, 1966), 64, 376—77. 

33. Paravicini Bagliani, Cardinali di curia, passim. 

34. Aleksander Birkenmajer, "Le róle joué par les médecins et les natural- 
istes dans la réception d'Aristote aux XIIe et XIIe siècles,” in his Etudes; also 
Danielle Jacquart, “Aristotelian Thought in Salerno,” in Dronke, Twe/ftb-Cen- 
tury Western Philosophy, 407—28. 

35. Jerome J. Bylebyl, “The Medical Meaning of Physica,” Osiris, 2d ser., 6 
(1990): 16-41; Charles Burnett, “Scientific Speculations,” in Dronke, Twelfth- 
Century Western Philosophy, 151, 166-68, and “The Introduction of Aristotle's 
Natural Philosophy,” 22-23; Roger French and Andrew Cunningham, Before 
Science: The Invention of the Friars’ Natural Philosophy (Aldershot, 1996), 89, 97 
nn. 41-42. This transformation is reflected in English usage: we still treat 
(medical) doctor and physician as synonyms. 
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rated it into the graduate disciplines of medicine and theology. They 
also supported the new university movement by granting benefices as 
scholarships for university study and as sources of supplementary 
income to support university teaching.3° Partly, we have seen, this was 
the result of a desire to staff the ranks of papal government and to 
advance medical science. Partly this was the result of the favorable atti- 
tude toward Aristotle that they had learned as students at these same 
institutions; as one historian has put it, “many popes were themselves 
the products of the educational movement which they did so much to 
encourage.”37 And partly this was the result of the belief that theology 
had to embrace the new learning and become “scientific” in order to 
battle heresy at home and win converts abroad. 

‘The most famous of the papacy’s adopted university progeny was, of 
course, in Paris, where the study of Aristotle’s philosophy flourished, in 
spite of opposition, with papal help and approval.3° There was also the 
University of Toulouse, created by papal bull in 1229; according to an 
advertisement for the school written this same year, “those who wish to 
scrutinize the bosom of nature to the inmost can hear [at this institu- 
tion] the books of Aristotle which were forbidden at Paris.”39 During 


36. University study: Frank Pegues, “Ecclesiastical Provisions for the Sup- 
port of Students in the Thirteenth Century," Church History 26 (1957): 
307-18. University teaching: for a fourteenth-century example, see William J. 
Courtenay, “Philosophy’s Reward: The Ecclesiastical Income of Jean Buri- 
dan,” Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévale 68 (2001): 163-69. 

37. Marshall Baldwin, “The Popes and Learning in the High Middle 
Ages,” Manuscripta 1 (1957): 22. 

38. l'oran overview of the fortunes of Aristotle at the University of Paris in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, see Fernand van Steengerghen, La 
philosophie au XIIF siècle (Louvain, 1991). In 1215 Innocent III's legate Robert 
of Courgon reiterated a synodal decision of 12 10 prohibiting the teaching of 
Aristotle's /ibri naturales there; at che same time, however, he specified that stu- 
dents "legant libros Aristotelis de dialectica tam de veteri quam de nova" (in 
other words, the whole of Aristotle's Organon); he added that reading the 
Ethics was optional (CUP, 1:78). On Gregory IX and the University of Paris in 
1231, see Steven J. Williams, “Repenser l'intention et l'effet des décrets de 
1231 du pape Grégoire IX sur l'étude des /ibri naturales d'Aristote à l'Univer- 
sité de Paris,” in L'enseignement de la philosophie au XIIF siècle: Autour du “Guide 
de l'étudiant" du ms. Ripoll 109, ed. Claude Lafleur (Turnhout, 1997), 139-63. 

39. "Libros naturales, qui fuerant Parisius prohibiti, poterunt illic audire 
qui volunt nature sinum medullitus perscrutari" (CUP, 1:131). Here I have 
used the English translation given by Lynn Thorndike in University Records and 
Life in tbe Middle Ages (Ncw York, 1975), 34. 
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the years circa 1200-circa 1250 the papacy supported other schools 
where natural philosophy would be taught to undergraduates.4° Almost 
certainly Aristotle was also welcome at the new studium generale cre- 
ated by Innocent IV in 1245 for the papal court itself.4' Technically not 
a university and without an arts faculty, the studium Curiae held classes 
in law and theology. Its earliest professors of theology apparently came 
from the Orders of Preachers or Friars Minor. Given the predominant 
trend in the practice of theological science by midcentury to borrow 
terms or ideas from "Aristotle and his followers," it is no exaggeration 
to say that where the Sacred Page was taught to advanced students, 
there the Philosopher could be found as well.4? 

The papacy likewise supported the "intellectualization" of the two 
new mendicant orders. During the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century the Dominicans and Franciscans rooted thernselves in univer- 
sity towns; in particular, they secured a prominent place at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. From the start the Dominicans were a learned order and 


40. This includes the universities in Bologna, Cambridge, Montpellier, 
Oxford, Palencia, Piacenza, and Siena: see Hastings Rashdall, The Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, 3 vols. 
(Oxford, 1936). 

41. Raymond Creytens, “Le Studium Romanae Curiae et le Maitre du Sacré 
Palais," Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 12 (1942), 5-83; Agostino Paravicini 
Bagliani, "La fondazione dello Studium curiae: Una rilettura critica,” in Medic- 
ina e scienza, 363-90; James A. Weisheipl, Friar Thomas d’Aquino: His Life, 
Thought, and Works (Washington, D.C., 1983), 156-63. Innocent’s bull gave 
official status to a school that was already in operation on an informal basis. 

42. I take this phrase “Aristotle and his followers" from William of 
Auvergne, De universo (ca. 1230), in Guilielmi Alverni . . . Opera omnia, vol. 1 
(Paris, 1674), 799. Though William used the phrase in a disparaging way, he 
was also one of the leaders in putting the ibri naturales to work for theology. 
The first person whom we know to be appointed by Innocent to hold the posi- 
tion of regent master in theology at his new scholarly institution was the 
Dominican Bartholomew of Vicenza; his tenure at this post predated 1252, for 
in this year he was promoted to the episcopacy of Limossol. Bartholomew was 
quite comfortable with Aristotle, whom he praised (in sermons delivered as 
bishop to the Dominican house of S. Corona) as "the philosopher of philoso- 
phers"; he recommended pagan learning because "the arguments of the 
philosophers mixed with the testimony of the divine law render the latter more 
agreeable as well as delighting and edifying the hearers"; he also owned a num- 
ber of books of philosophy (Thomas Káppeli, “Der literarische Nachlass des 
sel. Bartholomáus von Vicenza O. P. [t1270]," in Mélanges Auguste Pelzer 
[Louvain, 1947], 275-301). 
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recognized the usefulness of the Jibri gentilium, but the Franciscans, 
despite some initial hesitancy in this regard, were soon following in 
their footsteps. The leading scholars of both orders quickly made Aris- 
totle the “handmaid” of Christian theology. The popes did not stop 
this development; indeed they encouraged its forward progress by 
actively protecting the mendicants’ place at the universities. 

Finally, something remains to be said about the intellectual charac- 
ter of the popes themselves of this time. Honorius, who rose to the 
papacy after a lengthy administrative career in the church, is still an 
unknown quantity intellectually; virtually nothing can be said at this 
time about his education.43 Of Innocent IV’s we know a good deal 
more, though it comes from the end of this period of his life when he 
was an advanced student of law at the University of Bologna. Probably 
along the way he had at least been exposed to Aristotle’s logic. The 
other two men who occupied the seat of St. Peter during the first half 
of the thirteenth century certainly heard lectures on Aristotle’s 
Organon and perhaps on his ethics and natural philosophy while at the 
University of Paris during their youth. What’s more, there is evidence 
that they carried with them an interest in philosophy and science to 
their high office. Described by a contemporary biographer as "erudite 
in secular knowledge,” Innocent III had some sympathy for the disci- 
pline of medicine and apparently read texts on the subject; he also 
indulged his inquisitiveness in physical science from time to time in 
conversations with David of Dinant.+ As for Gregory IX, the evidence 
is circumstantial but abundant. According to his biographer, he was 
“eminently instructed with skill in the liberals arts and both [canon and 
civil] law.”45 It was Gregory's legate, Cardinal Romano Bonaventura, 
who was the moving force behind the creation of the new University of 
"Toulouse.4$ Gregory's own actions regarding the studium in Paris were 


43. Salvatore Sibilia, Gregorio IX, 1227—1241 (Milan, 1961), 357, says that 
Honorius had been a professor at the University of Bologna; no factual support 
for this claim is provided, however, and I have found none in the literature. 
Honorius was archdeacon of Bologna for a time. 

44. Helena Tillmann, Papst Innocenz IH (Bonn, 1954), 239; Paravicini 
Bagliani, The Pope's Body, 179, 187-88, 200-201. 

45. “liberalium et utriusque juris peritia eminenter instructus” (Paul Fabre 
and L. Duchesne, eds., Le liber censuum de l'Église Romaine, vol. 2 [Paris, 1910], 
18). 

46. Cyril Eugene Smith, The University of Toulouse in the Middle Ages (Mil- 
waukee, 1958). 
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no less significant. As part of Gregory’s settlement in 1231 of the uni- 
versity strike in Paris, he referred to the original 1210 synodal con- 
demnation of the Aristotelian Jibri naturales and observed that these 
books “contain [both] useful and useless things.” “Lest the useful be 
vitiated by the useless,” he goes on, a special commission shall examine 
them and remove all that is offensive therein so that they “may be stud- 
ied without hesitation.”47 And a letter of his to Frederick urging him to 
go on Crusade circa 1227 finds him working an idea (the “two faces of 
the soul,” which correspond to its two powers, the virtus motiva and the 
virtus comprebensiva) that originated with Avicenna's De anima. This 
was a language that Frederick could understand; what is important to 
notice here is that Gregory was both able and willing to speak it. 

Until now I have been speaking of the papal and imperial courts as 
two distinct intellectual milieus. But, as this last example illustrates, this 
is to separate what should in fact be seen together. In spite of the 
instances of tension or even hostility between the empire and the 
papacy, communication between the two curiae was constant, effected 
not only by means of diplomatic missives, but also through the visits of 
mid- and high-level envoys. During the period of most concern to us 
here, circa 1220 to circa 1235, such embassies were carried out by any 
number of men, including Cardinals John Colonna, Otto of Tonengo, 
and Thomas of Capua from the papal court, and from Frederick’s side, 
by the grand master of the Teutonic Order, Hermann von Salza, and 
Jacob, the archbishop of Capua, all of them enjoying the confidence of 
both emperor and pope.4? Elias of Cortona, minister-general of the 


47. "Ceterum cum sicut intelleximus libri naturalium, qui Parisius in Con- 
cilio provinciali fuere prohibiti, quedam utilia et inutilia continere dicantur, ne 
utile per inutile vitietur, descretioni vestre . . . firmiter precipiendo mandamus 
quatinus, libros ipsos examinantes sicut convenit subtiliter et prudenter, que 
ibi erronea seu scandali vel offendiculi legentibus inveneritis illativa, penitus 
resecetis ut que suspecta remotis incunctanter ac inoffense in reliquis studea- 
tur” (CUP, 1:143-44). 

48. Beryl Smalley, “Gregory IX and the Two Faces of the Soul," Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Studies 2 (1950): 179-82. 

49. Cardinals: Ferdinand Fehling, Kaiser Friedrich IL. und die römischen 
Cardinale in den Jarbren 1227 bis 1239 (Berlin, 1901); Paravicini Bagliani, Car- 
dinali di curia. Jacob: Kenneth Pennington, “Gregory IX, Emperor Frederick 
TI, and the Constitutions of Melfi,” in his Popes, Teachers, and Canon Law in the 
Middle Ages (Ithaca, N.Y., 1989), 53-61. Hermann von Salza: Van Cleve, Fred- 
erick II, passim. 
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Franciscan Order, and Albert, the patriarch of Antioch, too had strong 
connections to both camps.5° Many of those in the topmost ranks of the 
papal or imperial administration knew each other personally, and it was 
not unusual for professionals of the papal Curia to serve Frederick’s in 
a similar capacity.5' One could also go so far as to characterize the rela- 
tionship of the emperor with the popes during this time as one of 
friendship. True, there was the estrangement of Frederick and Gregory 
in the years 1227-30 brought on by the problems associated with Fred- 
erick’s Crusade, but amicability returned with the Peace of Ceprano. 
Very shortly afterward, the two leaders celebrated by feasting together 
for three days in the papal palace at Anagni.5? In 1234 Frederick visited 
the pope in Rieti.53 And during these years pope and emperor worked 
together on several fronts.5+ 

But the links between the two courts went beyond the level of politics 
or individual acquaintance: this was a shared cultural world, populated 
by men of similar educational background and interest. Both courts, for 
example, cultivated an elevated epistolary style. First in imitation of the 
papal chancery, and then in competition with it, Frederick’s official cor- 
respondence took on the former’s rhetorical manner (technically known 
as the cursus, a style of writing sentences according to certain rhythmic 
rules); and just as the papal court had its master literary craftsman in 
Cardinal Thomas of Capua, so Frederick had its own reputed Cicero, 
Piero della Vigna (indeed the two were friends).55 Instances of cultural 


50. Elias: Edouard Lempp, Frère Elie de Cortone: Etude biographique (Paris, 
1901), 108 and n. 2, 123, 142. Albert: see n. 108. 

51. Hans Martin Schaller, Kaiser Friedrich II. Verwandler der Welt (Góttin- 
gen, 1964), 25-26; Aurelio Roncaglia, “Le corti medievali,” in Letteratura ital- 
iana, ed. Alberto Asor Rosa, vol. 1 (Turin, 1982), 131. 

52. Van Cleve, Frederick II, 237. 

53. Ibid., 372-73. 

54. J. A. Watt, “The Papacy,” in Tbe New Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 
5, ed. David Abulafia (Cambridge, 1999), 134. 

55. Van Cleve, Frederick II, 323-26; Francesco Di Capua, “Lo stile della 
Curia romana e il ‘cursus’ nelle epistole di Pier della Vigna e nei documenti 
della cancelleria sveva,” Giornale italiano di filologia 2 (1949): 97-116; Ilans 
Martin Schaller, “Die Kanzlei Kaiser Friedrichs: Ihr Personal und ihr Sprach- 
stil,” Archiv fiir Diplomatik 3 (1957): 207-86, 4 (1958): 264-327, and “Kanzlei 
und Hofkapelle Kaiser Friedrichs IL," Annali dell’ Istituto storico italo-germanico 
in Trento 2 (1976): 75-116, Emmy Heller, "Zur Frage des kurialen 
Suleinflusses in der sizilischen Kanzlei Friedrichs IL," Deutsches Archiv für 
Erforschung des Mittelalters 19 (1963): 434-50; Peter Herde, “Literary Activities 
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crossover are also evident in numerous individual careers, too many to 
cite them all here. For example, we have already seen how the career of 
Michael Scot overlaps the papal and imperial courts; perhaps David of 
Dinant's does as well.5$ There is also the poet Henry of Avranches, who 
wrote several pieces for Gregory LX and Frederick II during the 1230s 
as he passed back and forth from one leader to the other.57 Several pro- 
fessors of law—Roffredo of Benevento, Goffredo da Trani, and Pietro 
Paparonus—enjoyed the patronage of emperor and pope at various 
times in their careers.s8 And, some time after the mathematician 
Leonardo of Pisa dedicated his Flos super solutionibus quarumdam ques- 
tionum. ad numerum et ad geometriam to Frederick II, Cardinal Raniero 
Capocci learned of Leonard’s work and requested a copy from the 
author; Leonard dutifully complied with this demand, adding other 
problems of a similar type for the cardinal’s delectation.59 

Men, ideas, and, no doubt, books passed back and forth easily 
between the papal and imperial courts, and it was in this common cul- 
tural world that the complete Latin translation of the SS first made its 
first appearance in the West. A number of pieces of evidence bear wit- 
ness to the SS's early circulation in the papal-imperial milieu. 

What stands as the earliest manuscript of Philip’s translation can be 
found in the personal notebook of the curialist and papal agent Albert 
Behaim (ca. 1190-ca. 1260), extant today as Munich, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Clm. 2574b.% The SS was copied for Albert during his stay 


of the Imperial and Papal Chanceries during the Struggle between Frederick II 
and the Papacy,” in Tronzo, Intellectual Life, 227-39, and "Federico II e il Pap- 
ato: La lotta delle cancellerie," in Federico II e le nuove culture (Spoleto, 1995), 
69-87. 

56. For David and Pope Innocent III, see n. 29. Possibly David dedicated a 
translation of Aristotle's Problems or a book based on it to Frederick II (Par- 
avicini Bagliani, “Federico IL" 69-71). 

57. For the career of Henry, see Josiah Cox Russell, “Master Henry of 
Avranches as an International Poet,” Speculum 3 (1928): 34-63; Josiah Cox 
Russell and John Paul Heironimus, The Shorter Latin Poems of Master Henry of 
Avranches Relating to England (Cambridge, Mass., 1935). 

58. Niese, "Zur Geschichte," 522-23; Paravicini Bagliani, “Federico IL" 
74775- 

59. Paravicini Bagliani, “Federico II,” 67-69. 

60. For Albert’s biography and an edition of his notebook’s complete con- 
tents, see Frenz-Herde. Albert had been well educated in Latin and the liberal 
arts, but where he received that education is unclear. On the MS see appendix 
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in Lyon in the year following this city’s first great church council 
(1245).°' Given the concentration of high-ranking—and consequently 
learned—ecclesiastics who were present for the council, it was natural 
that manuscripts of all sorts would be available here.®* Coupled with 
the SS in this codex are Albert’s personal correspondence, various 
notes, miscellaneous texts, plus copies of papal and imperial letters. 
Clearly the exemplar of the SS at Albert’s disposal emanated from 
within the papal-imperial milieu. Charles Burnett has shown that sev- 
eral items in Albert’s notebook can be attached to a family of manu- 
scripts containing a “similar range of texts,” including the same recen- 
sion of the SS.53 One of these texts, the prophetic tract Epistola Prudenti 


61. The SS and accompanying tracts (fols. 44r-76r) are followed by a suc- 
cession of letters (fols. 79v-89) dated May-November 1246, to which this 
material is related codicologically (Frenz-Herde, 42). Although a poem (fols. 
84v-85v) extolling the Guelph victory over Frederick II at Parma in 1248 was 
copied in the midst of the letters, this and some other minor exceptions to the 
strict chronological order of contents can be explained by the desire to econo- 
mize by filling in whatever empty spaces remained after the initial entering of 
material. 

62. Robert Grosseteste apparently procured a copy of four pseudo-Ignatian 
epistles (in Greek) at the council and then translated them there (S. Harrison 
Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 1235-1253 
[Cambridge, 1940], 60-61; Thomson’s speculations, pp. 67-68, 233-34, about 
other texts being translated in Lyon seem less well founded). Fifteenth-century 
church councils were also great centers for the circulation of a variety of writ- 
ings: see Paul Lehmann, “Konstanz und Basel als Biichermarkte während der 
grofien Kirchenversammlungen,” in his Erforschung des Mittelalters: Aus- 
gewählte Abhandlungen und Aufsätze, vol. 1 (Stuttgart, 1941), 253-80; Jürgen 
Miethke, “Die Konzilien als Forum der öffentlichen Meinung im 15. Jahrhun- 
dert," Deutsches Arcbiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 37 (1981): 757 ff. 

63. Charles S. F. Burnett, *An Apocryphal Letter from the Arabic Philoso- 
pher Al-Kindi to Theodore, Frederick II's Astrologer, concerning Gog and 
Magog, the Enclosed Nations, and the Scourge of the Mongols," Viator 15 
(1984): 151-67. The other MSS are Vienna, ÓNB, 512; Marburg, UB, 9; 
Paris, BNF, lat. 6978. Using a number of textual criteria, Wurms, 123-24, has 
shown the similarity of the Vienna and Marburg MSS to Albert's. My own 
examination of the Paris MS has verified Burnett's claim with respect to most 
of Wurms's major criteria (nos. 2, 11, 14-18); the two exceptions (no. 1 [the 
section on physiognomy is not listed in the table of contents before the chap- 
ter on justice], no. 5 [“caldaicam” instead of “caldeam”) could be attributed 
simply to changes introduced by the scribes. As an alternative source for 
Albert's SS exemplar, Burnett, "Apocryphal Letter," 158-59, suggests Philip 
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viro, was probably penned by an imperial partisan circa 1241 in order to 
galvanize support for Frederick's intended crusade against the Mon- 
gols; a number of other items in this family of manuscripts also clearly 
had as their provenance the papal or imperial court. 

Early circulation of the SS in this curial milieu is confirmed by the 
medical treatise De retardatione accidentium senectutis, which frequently 
cites Philip's work.* According to the testimony of two early witnesses, 
it was written by a certain Dominus Castri Goet (or G'et); his identity 
remains a mystery.55 The treatise is extant in two basic forms, one 
longer than the other, and to the long version are usually appended 
four thematically related tractates apparently by the same author; the 
short version includes a list of remedies and a summarizing chapter 
unique to itself. While the textual history of this treatise remains 
unclear, it seems plausible that the long version was written first.® The 





himself, who, we know, was in Lyon around this time. But Albert’s copy of the 
SS was defective in several important respects, and it seems unlikely that Philip 
would be proffering a faulty exemplar of his work. 

64. The work was long assigned to Roger Bacon, but his authorship was 
first put in serious doubt by Theodore Crowley, Roger Bacon: The Problem of the 
Soul in His Philosophical Commentaries (Louvain, 1950), 23-25. The coup de 
grâce to this long-standing misattribution was delivered by Agostino Paravicini 
Bagliani, “Il mito della prolongatio vitae e la corte pontificia del Duecento: Il De 
retardatione accidentium senectutis," in Medicina e scienze, 281-326. See also Opus 
maius, 2:209-10, for three instances (these are in addition to the one example 
cited by Paravicini Bagliani for these pages) wherein Bacon speaks about De 
retardatione or one of its accompanying tractates in a way that clearly shows 
that he saw the author as being someone other than himself. For yet another 
argument contra Bacon’s authorship, see Jeremiah M. G. Hackett, “The 
Meaning of Experimental Science (scientia experimentalis) in the Philosophy of 
Roger Bacon,” Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 1983, 88-89. For the cita- 
tions of the SS, see chapter 6 n. 197. 

65. Richard Sharpe includes him in his A Handlist of the Latin Writers of 
Great Britain and Ireland before 1540 (Turnhout, 1997), 827, because “his name 
may contain a Welsh element (coed ‘wood’)” and “his independence of conti- 
nental thinking points to a British writer.” I doubt that many readers will be 
convinced by this. 

66. Little, DRAS, xxiv, sees Innocent IV being the first recipient of the 
treatise and the short version preceding the long version, though he also says 
that the short version as we have it is not “the original form” of the treatise. 
Paravicini Bagliani, too, tentatively takes the short version to be first (“Il mito,” 
308-12, 321-22); on the other hand, he acknowledges (320) the possibility that 
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fact that the short version includes a summary chapter, parts of which 
also appear in the long version, suggests that the short version was the 
product of a reworking of the material, as passages were extracted from 
the long version in order to form the summary. The textual evidence 
can be made to dovetail nicely with this hypothesis. The oldest extant 
integral manuscript of De retardatione, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
lat. 6978 (s. xiv'), contains the short form of the treatise, here dedicated 
to Innocent IV. While this last piece of information might be no more 
than the hunch of a scribe, the appearance of De retardatione in a codex 
whose contents point ultimately in the direction of the papal court 
lends credibility to the scribe's word: besides the Epistola Prudenti viro 
mentioned in the previous paragraph and the SS-type circulating at the 
Curia circa 1246 that we have seen already in the notebook of Albert 
Behaim, there is also the Liber de conservanda sanitate by the papal physi- 
cian (and later cardinal) John of Toledo (d. 1275).57 Next to this man- 
uscript of De retardatione we can set another copy that is recorded as 
"sent to the emperor Frederick" in an inventory of books left to the 
convent of Cluny by its Abbot Ivo (1256/1257—-1275).5? It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, therefore, that our author first dedicated his trea- 
tise to the emperor Frederick, who perhaps received the longer, origi- 
nal recension. 

When did Dominus Castri Goet compose De retardatione, and where 
did he procure his copy of the SS? The author tells us in the short ver- 
sion that he was urged to write on the topic of retarding old age “by two 
wise men, namely, John Castelloniatus and Philip the chancellor of 
Paris."9 The latter personage is easily recognizable as Philip the Chan- 





Frederick II was the original dedicatee and, in Pope’s Body, 201, admits that “we 
do not know whether De retardatione was written originally for the pope or for 
the emperor." 

67. Grauert, “Meister Johann von Toledo,” 138; Paravicini Bagliani, Car- 
dinali di curia, 1:238. Immediately following this treatise in the codex is the Co/- 
lyrium ad omne vitium oculorum that apparently was prepared by John and used 
by Innocent IV himself (Grauert, “Meister Johann von Toledo," 138; Par- 
avicini Bagliani, Cardinali di curia, 1:238). 

68. Paravicini Bagliani, “Il mito,” 318-19. 

69. "Et sciatis quod hanc epistolam . . . incepi ad suasionern duorum sapi- 
entum scil. Johannis Castelloniati et Philippi cancellarii Parisiensien[sis]" 
(DRAS, 33-34). ^ similar line appears elsewhere in the treatise: "composui 
epistolam ad suasionem duorum lipturaturorum sapientum" (DRAS, 77). Lit- 
tle, DRAS, xxiv n. 3, was stumped by the word /ipturatorum/lipturaturorum and 
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cellor of Paris who held this position 1217-36.7° Regarding John 
Castelloniatus, Agostino Paravicini Bagliani has identified him with the 
magister and medicus papae Giovanni Castellomata, who served Inno- 
cent [II near the end of his pontificate; possibly he is the same Master 
Johannes Castellomata who became bishop of Policastro in 1254 and 
died in 1258.7! Since the long form of De retardatione as we now have it 
says that our author was urged to write “by two wise men of Paris,” this 
might suggest that Dominus Castri Goet had done some of his work 
there too. We know that at some point Dominus Castri Goet was in 
the kingdom of France, for he tells us so.7? However, the reading “two 
wise men of Paris” is possibly just a scribal corruption.7* A good num- 
ber of references point to an Italian residence for our author: not only 
does he say that he spent some time near Rome, but the German and 
Sicilian characters in the several stories that he relates suggest some 





supposed it to have a medical meaning. However, according to R. E. Latham, 
Revised Medieval Latin Word-List from British and Irish Sources (London, 1989), 
279, liptoriatus (norn.) means “learned.” Cf. the use of the same word just a few 
lines after the example cited above: “Et cum accidentia inuadunt sapientem lip- 
toriatum, amittit sapientiam suam” (DRAS, 77). 

70. The best biography of Philip the Chancellor can be found in Pbilippi 
Cancellarii Parisiensis: Summa de bono, ed. Nikolaus Wicki, vol. 1 (Bern, 1985), 
11*-28*. 

71. Paravicini Bagliani, “Cultura e scienza araba," 217 and n. 110, and 
“Medici e ricette," 15. The identification of the physician and the bishop was 
first made by G. Marini, Degli archiatri pontifici, vol. 1 (Rome, 1784), 12. The 
description of Giovanni as “medicus papae" in a document of 1213 can now be 
supplemented by one from the following year: see The Letters and Charters of 
Cardinal Guala Bicchieri, Papal Legate in England, 1216-1218, ed. Nicholas Vin- 
cent (Woodbridge, 1996), 101. Norbert Kamp, Kirche und Monarchie im 
Staufischen Königreich Sizilien, vol. 1, pt. 1 (Munich, 1973), 475 n. 44, dismisses 
Marini's hypothesis as "erroneous," though he gives no reason for his rejec- 
tion. Chronology is not the problem: if John were thirty in 1213, he would 
have been seventy-one at his succession to the episcopacy—this is perfectly 
reasonable. As Paravicini Bagliani has noted, the difficulty lies in the complete 
gap in the documentation between the two dates. 

72. "hanc [epistolam] incepi ad suasionem duorum sapientum Par(isien- 
sium)" (DRAS, 34). 

73. “Unde inveni montem in quadam parte regni Francie, in quo frumen- 
turn nascens 7 vel 8 annis in granariis illesum conservabatur . . ." (DRAS, 38). 

74. The explanation for this reading is that of Paravicini Bagliani, "Il mito,” 


309. 
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connection to the imperial court.75 What's more, the little we know 
about Giovanni Castellomata reveals no links to Paris; his position as 
medicus papae and member of the influential Salernitan family of the 
Castellomata suggests instead that he maintained close ties with the 
papal court throughout his career.” Finally, there is the fact that Philip 
the Chancellor himself made several trips to visit the Curia in Italy—in 
1216, 1219, 1228, and possibly in 1230 and 1233 as well.?? It seems 
most likely, then, that Dominus Castri Goet procured his copy of the 
SS somewhere in Italy, most probably through papal-imperial chan- 
nels, and that it was at the papal court where he met the two men who 
urged him to write on the subject of retarding old age. If we can trust 


75. "Unde vidi montem in partibus Rornanis, cuius aer et plante erant tante 
bonitatis . . ." (DRAS, 39). Our author tells of a German held captive in the 
East who was the subject of a medical experiment (DRAS, 41), another Ger- 
man prisoner who reported on bloodletting practices in India (69), a German 
lady “of our time” cured with a concoction using a kind of viper (67), and a 
Sicilian farmer made young after drinking water laced with particles of gold 
(45-46). There are no corresponding stories concerning Frenchmen. 

76. Kamp, Kirche und Monarchie, 475, mentions a papal subdeacon and 
chaplain from the same family who died in 1237. In 1254 the pope described 
the bishop-elect Johannes and his family this way: “cum idem magister et sui 
nobis Rom. Eccl. plurimum sint devoti" (Marini, Degli archiatri pontifici, 14). 

77. 1216: Summa de bono, 17*. The visits of 1219 and 1228 are also secure: 
Paravicini Bagliani, “I] mito," 314 n. 122. Although Philip was summoned to 
Rome in 1230, it is uncertain whether he appeared (314 n. 122). Wicki, Summa 
de bono, 21*-22*, implies that Philip was one of the principals consulted before 
the issuance of the bull Parens scientiarum in 1231. Following P. Glorieux, sev- 
eral historians have stated that Philip was called to Rome in 1222, but the evi- 
dence for this is lacking (Paravicini Bagliani, “Il mito," 315 n. 122). In the 
account provided by Gaines Post of the dispute 1221-22 between the Univer- 
sity of Paris on the one hand and the city's bishop and his chancellor on the 
other, no mention is made of a summons or a journey to the Curia by Philip 
(“Parisian Masters as a Corporation, 1200-1246,” in Studies in Medieval Legal 
Thought |Princeton, N.J., 1964], 49-50). In the midst of the legal wrangling the 
pope asked the bishop or his procurator to come to Rome, but it seems that no 
one answered the invitation, as a definitive solution awaited the appearance in 
Paris of the cardinal-legate Romano in 1225. Wicki, Summa de bono, com- 
pletely ignores Glorieux’s allegation. 1233: According to Wicki, Summa de 
bono, 17*, the pope’s intimate knowledge of Philip’s dispute of this year with 
the seneschal of Vermandois came “sans doute sur le récit du principal 
intéressé.” 
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the completeness of our documentation concerning Philip the Chan- 
cellor’s visits to the Curia, it was in the years around 1230 that our 
author discussed his project with the famous chancellor and the papal 
physician, quite possibly with the SS in hand.78 

Yet a third early appearance of Philip’s translation comes in the 
work of Michael Scot. It was during Michael’s tenure with the 
emperor that he wrote his three-part magnum opus, the Liber intro- 
ductorius. As Richard Förster pointed out long ago, the verbal similar- 
ities between the trilogy’s third book, the Liber physiognomiae, and the 
Latin SS’s chapter on physiognomy prove that Michael had access to a 
copy of Philip's translation. However, while Martin Grabmann, 
Mahmoud Manzalaoui, and Mario Grignaschi subsequently accepted 
Fórster's claim, three great historians—Robert Steele, Charles Homer 
Haskins, and Lynn Thorndike—disputed it, saying that it was more 
likely for Michael to have been working directly from an Arabic exem- 
plar.8° A close examination of the evidence shows that Förster was 
indeed correct. 

I present here nine passages where Michael seems to rely on Philip's 
translation:?! 


78. Michael Scot may have known De retardatione. In his Liber particularis 
(ca. 1232), Michael observes that “aurum macinatum valet senibus volentibus 
vivere sanius et iuniores esse sumptum in cibo" (cited in Haskins, Mediaeval 
Science, 295). In De retardatione gold is singled out for its specific properties of 
preserving health and making an old person younger; also, it is clear that the 
latter effect is the direct result of a drink containing gold (DRAS, 43-46). 

79. Forster, De Aristotelis, 29-30. 

8o. Accept: Grabmann, “Kaiser Friedrich," 115; Manzalaoui, “Secreta 
Secretorum in English Thought,” 160-61; Grignaschi, “La diffusion," 19-20. 
Reject: Steele, xx-xxi, Ixiii; Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 138, 286-87; 
Thorndike, Michael Scor, 91. Thorndike states that “other evidence makes it 
more likely that Philip knew of Michael’s Physiognomy and that his translation 
of Secreta secretorum was subsequent to it” (91). Just what this evidence is I am 
unaware. Explaining the verbal correspondences between the two authors as 
due to Philip’s copying Michael seems rather farfetched. 

81. For the parallels I have used Forster, De Aristotelis, 30; Eduardus Taube, 
Tractandorum scriptorum graecorum physiognomonicorum praeparatio: Dissertatio 
inauguralis philologica (Breslau, 1862), 33 ff.; Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 19-20; 
HMES, 2:328. All of the readings from the SS are taken from Férster’s edition 
of the physiognomy section found in De Aristotelis, 3 ff.; essentially they are the 
same as those found in Steele. The readings from Michael’s work come from 
Forster, De Aristotelis, 30, or Michael Scot, Liber phisionomie (Besançon, 1487). 
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Secretum secretorum 


I. Et inter ceteras res est 
illa quam te non oportet igno- 
rare, scilicet. cognitio quam 
investigat et cognoscit anima 
tua per signum nobile, cum 
abstracta fuerit a desideriis et 
concupiscentiis et cum fuerit 
liberata a nocivis, et haec divi- 
sio cognoscitur cogitatu. Cum 
itaque fuerit anima superans 
et dominans corpori et virtus 
flammea existens in corde non 
desinat inter ipsam et virtutem 
animalem existentem in cere- 
bro... 

2. Sicut te oportet te 
quaerere signa ct vestigia 
cum pulchritudine natu- 
rae, scilicet scientiam phiso- 
nomiae, quae est scientia 
magna, et per longitudinem 
dierum usi sunt antiqui hac 
scientia et gloriati sunt in 
inquisitione  pulcritudinis 
naturae in hac sciencia. 
Cuius perfecto attribu- 
itur de numero antiquo- 
rum  Philimoni summo 
doctori et magistro phiso- 
nomiae. 

3. Constituo ergo tibi ex 
hac scientia phisonomiae 
regulas et constitutiones 
abbreviatas ct sufficientes. 


82. Förster puts a question mark next to his emendation “et”; certainly it is 
; y 
a reasonable change to make. I have added the second a in "abbrevi[a]tas." 
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Michael Scot, Liber phisiognomiae 


1. Imperator inter ceteras 
quibus te oportet esse solici- 
tum est scientia boni et mali et 
eam modis omnibus investi- 
gare per te metipsum . . . Ft 
hec facies penitus quando 
anima tua fuerit in quiete et 
corpus tuum habuerit spatium 


2. Ft haec scientia est illa 
inter ceteras qua caute multi 
homines quondam usi sunt 
gloriari et exaltari apud mag- 
nates scilicet imperatores. 
Huius enim inquisitio est 
pulcherrima in natura cuius 
perfectio attribuitur phisio- 
nomoni de numero antiquo- 
rum phisione summo doctori 
in scientia naturali. 


3. Constituo ergo, o Fred- 
erice imperator, tibi ex hac 
scientia phisionomiae regu- 
las [et] constitutiones abbre- 
vi[a]tas quas tibi pono satis 
sufficienter.? 
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4. Scias ergo, quod matrix 
est embrioni sicut olla ferculo 
decoquendo. 

5. Cave et praecave ab omni 
homine infortunato et dimi- 
nuto in aliquo membro. 


6. Nasus vero simus est 
impetuosus. 


7. Et cum fuerit nasus latus 
in medio declinans ad simi- 
tatem, est verbosus et men- 
dax. 


8. Qui habet os latum, est 
bellicosus et audax. 


9.  Verumptamen non 
oportet te praecipitare sen- 
tentiam et iudicium tuum in 
uno istorum signorum, sed 
collige testimonia universo- 
rum, et cum tibi dant diversa 
signa et adversa, declina sem- 
per ad meliorem et probabil- 
iorem partem. 


4. matrix est embrioni, 
sicut olla ad coquendum epu- 
lum. 

5. valde cavendum est in 
omni tempore ab obviatione ct 
societate hominis infortunati 
per opus naturae superioris, ut 
ab homine cui diminutum sit 
aliquod membrum. 

6. Cuius nasus fuerit simus 
significat hominem impetuo- 
sum vanum... 

7. Cuius nasus fuerit in 
medio latus ct declinet ad 
summitatem sui, significat 
hominem facile mendacem 
varium luxuriosum verbosum. 

8. Os magnum et latum ex 
clausura et aperitione significat 
hominem audace inverecun- 
dum facile bellicosum . . . 

9. Phisionomista oportet te 
scire sapienter omnia que 
prediximus in unoquoque capit- 
ulo iudiciorum particularium; 
ne iudicando quemquam pre- 
cipites in eandem scientiam 
cum iudicium in uno istorum 
non solum membro sit atten- 
dum. Sed quilibet phisiono- 


83. Numerous MSS give "summitatem," including Albert Behaim's 
(Frenz-Herde, 338); however, "sirnitatern" is probably the original reading, 
being found both in the Arabic text (Förster, De Aristotelis, 10) and in the Latin 
edition produced by Roger Bacon ca. 1275 (Steele, 168). If “summitatem” were 
indeed written by Michael in his Liber phisiognomiae, this would constitute yet 
further proof that Michael was using Philip's work and not the Arabic SS, for 
the corruption must have come from the Latin. Michael apparently added the 
word “sui” to rescue the meaning of the passage as it stood in his defective 
exemplar. (I owe this idea to Michael McVaugh.) 
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mista debet caute colligere in 
seipso testimonia illa universi 
corporis . . . Et cum diversa 
testimonia huius prebeant iudi- 
cium dignitatis phisionomie 
semper declinandum est ad 
universale et iudicium maioris 
partis omnium membrorum . . . 


A critic might say that the repetitions of individual words and the 
similarities in phrasing are due simply to the exigencies of translation: 
look at different translations of no matter what text, and you will always 
see this phenomenon. And—he could go on—perhaps Frederick II was 
able to locate an Arabic copy of the SS for Michael’s use through one of 
his numerous Muslim contacts in the East.5* However, comparison of 
Michael's words, Philip's SS, and the Arabic original completely under- 
mines these objections. Below are the relevant passages of the Arabic 
both in the Latin translation provided by Fórster and the English trans- 
lation made by Ismail Ali that accompanied Stecle's edition of the 
Secretum 8s 


1. E rerum summa quarum 
scientiae non indigeas, est cog- 
nitio eius quod concipit anima 
per signum apparens, quando 
abstracta est a desideriis et lib- 
erata a rebus abiectis, et haec 
pars cognoscitur per cogita- 
tionem, et quando anima est 
dominans corpori et praepon- 


1. And one of those things 
which thou must know, O 
Alexander, is this, that the soul 
acquires the power of finding 
out inner truths by external 
signs, when it happens to be 
free from lust and pain. This 
power is known by thought. 
And when the soul predomi- 


84. If Michael had ever encountered the Arabic SS, almost certainly this 
was not during his stay in Toledo; rather, his copy would have had to have 
come from the East, because some of the passages listed above are not found in 
the Short Form that circulated in Spain. See Fórster's transcription in parallel 
columns of the section on physiognomy from Philip’s translation and the two 
Arabic versions (the latter two in a Latin translation) in De Aristotelis, 3 ff. 

85. Forster, De Aristotelis, 3 ff.; Steele, 218 ff. I am aware that this in no way 
constitutes an exhaustive treatment of the Arabic MS tradition, and I look for- 
ward to an Arabist’s clinching this argument. 
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derans ei et nihil intercessit 
inter materiam luminatam ani- 
malem quae est in corde et 
inter materiam animalem quae 
est in cerebro ... 


2. sicut te oportet quaerere 
cum pulchritudine naturac sci- 
entiam physiognomoniae, et 
est scientia magna, et [iam] 
diebus antiquissimis ea usi sunt 
antiqui et gloriati sunt in pul- 
chritudine naturae in hac scien- 
tia et attributus est ad veritatem 
eius ex antiquis Aclimas auctor 
physiognomoniae . . . 


3. Ego tibi constituo scien- 
tiae physiognomoniae ves- 
tigium [= descriptionem] 
abbreviatum et sufficiens . . . 

4. lam scis matricem esse 
fetui idem quod ollam ferculo. 


5. Cave ab omni homine 
imperfectae indolis vel qui 
noxa affectus est 

6. cuius nasus simus, libidi- 
nosus est. 

7. si nasus latus est, in medio 
ad simitatem inclinans, glorio- 
sus ct mendax est. 


nates over the body and noth- 
ing intervenes between the 
spiritual substance which lies in 
the heart and the soul, and the 
animal part which lies in the 
brain... 

2. Therefore the Science of 
Physiognomy is as much neces- 
sary for thee as those other sci- 
ences which rest upon conjec- 
ture. It is a great science, and 
the ancients knew it and prac- 
tised it, and prided themselves 
upon possessing it. . . .96 One of 
those ancients who excelled in 
this art and who professed its 
truthful ness is Aklimun . . . 

3. O Alexander, I am writing 
for thee a brief description of 
Physiognomy which . . . will 
suffice for thee . . . 

4. Thou knowest that the 
womb is for the embryo like 
the pot for the food. 

5. Beware of one of a defec- 
tive make, or having some 
physical imperfection. 

6. And he who is flat-nosed 
is lustful. 

7. And when the middle of 
the nose is thick inclining to 
snubness its owner shall be 
vainglorious and lying. 
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86. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 20, gives his own translation of the preced- 
ing Arabic passage: “Et de méme il faut que tu connaisses les signes des choses 
cachées grace à ta nature parfaite (litt. la beauté de la nature) et à la science de 
la physiognomie . . . [ellipsis his own] et les Anciens rivalisaient de la perfection 
(litt. la beauté) de (leur) nature dans ce dornaine." 
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8. Cuius os latum est, ani- 
mosus est. 

9. Verumtamen, o Alexan- 
der, oportet te non praecipitare 
sententiam in uno signorum, 
sed collige testimonia tua 
omnia, et cum tibi occurrunt 
testimonia contraria, declina ad 
potius et praeponderans . . . 
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8. He whose mouth is wide 
is brave... 

9. But thou must not, O 
Alexander, form thy judgement 
of a man's character by one 
sign only, but judge them on 
the whole. And when thou 
findest contrary signs lean 
towards those that are stronger 


and more conclusive... 


Notice, first, the similarity of the paraphrase in number 2 by both 
Philip and Michael and its divergence from the Arabic; the difference 
here is significant.87 Even more striking is the fact that four times 
Michael reproduces a word found in the Latin SS but that is apparently 
not in any extant version of the Arabic: in no. 2 above, Michael has the 
word "inquisitio"; in no. 6, there is “impetuosus” instead of the “libidi- 
nosus" found in Arabic manuscripts; in no. 7, there is “verbosus” 
instead of "gloriosus"; in no. 8, there is “audax” and “bellicosus” instead 
of *animosus."9? In response, our imaginary skeptic might propose that 
both Michael and Philip were translating from the same, now extinct 
manuscript line. But this objection, too, can be turned aside. Note that 
in no. 3 both Philip and Michael have the phrase “regulas et constitu- 
tiones.” No such coupling of synonyms occurs in the Arabic; instead, it 
is unique to Philip’s version of the SS, a species of the “doubling” tech- 
nique that Mahmoud Manzalaoui has described as characteristic of 
Philip's translating style.89 Michael Scot, we can safely conclude, had 
scen a copy of Philip’s translation some time before his own death circa 
1235. 

An important discovery made by Piero Morpurgo seems to provide 
Fórster's conclusion with independent confirmation. In a fourteenth- 
century manuscript of the Liber introductorius, we find the following 


87. Grignaschi, "La diffusion," 20 n. 40, first noted this similarity. 

88. Two of these discrepancies, viz. in nos. 6 and 7, were first signaled by 
Forster, De Aristotelis, 30, nn. 2 and 3; they have been unremarked by later his- 
torians. 

89. Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 62-63. For other examples of Philip's 
"doubling" technique, see no. 1 (“desideriis et concupiscentiis") and no. 2 
("doctor et magister" and "signa et vestigia") above. 
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passage wherein the SS is cited explicitly: “there are four principal parts 
of the human body, namely the heart, brain, liver, and testicles, about 
which Aristotle talks fully in the book the Secret of Secrets.”9° The text 
tradition of the Liber introductorius is far from clear, so there is some 
uncertainty whether these are Michael’s own words or an interpola- 
tion." However, according to Glenn M. Edwards, who has been 
preparing an edition (with Richard C. Dales) of Michael’s work and has 
studied the above manuscript closely, these words occur in a section of 
the text containing fragments of the fourth distinctio of Michael’s 
Primus liber that is unavailable anywhere else. In his opinion, we can 
assume that the reference to the SS does in fact come from Michael 
Scot. 

One last witness seems to locate the SS at the court of Frederick II 
around this same time. Master Theodore, a Jacobite Christian origi- 
nally from Antioch, served the emperor in a variety of capacities: 
amanuensis, diplomat, astrologer, physician, translator, and “philoso- 
pher,” as he is styled in a number of documents.93 It is possible that 


go. “quattuor [sunt] partes corporis hominis principales, sicut [scilicet?] 
cor, cerebrus, epar et testiculi de quibus Aristoteles adplene recitat in libro 
Secretum Secretorum” (Escorial, RealB, f. III. 8, fol. 36ra; cf. Steele, 83-87). I 
take this from Piero Morpurgo, “Fonti di Michele Scoto,” Atti della Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei: Rendiconti, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche 380 
(1983): 65 n. 24. In the SS, the four parts are caput, pectus, venter, and testiculi. 
Both Michael and the SS finish their lists with “testiculi”; clearly Michael's 
“cerebrus” equals the SS's “caput”; “cor” and "pectus" are almost perfect syn- 
onyms. As for Michael’s substitution of “epar” for “venter,” there is the physi- 
cal proximity and interconnection of the two organs, a fact recognized by the 
SS itself (Steele, 86). Michael could also have been pulled in this direction, so 
to speak, by the fact that the Galenic system posits four principal organs: brain, 
heart, liver, testicles (Danielle Jacquart, “La scolastique médicale,” in Histoire 
de la pensée médicale en Occtdent, ed. Mirko D. Grmek, vol. 1 [Paris, 1995], 191). 
Michael, evidently, was quoting from memory—a common occurrence among 
medieval intellectuals. 

91. For the MSS, see Thorndike, “Manuscripts of Scot's Liber introducto- 
rius," 427-47; Glenn M. Edwards, “The Two Redactions of Michael Scot’s 
Liber introductorius," Traditio 41 (1985): 329-40. 

92. Personal communication, August 16, 1990. 

93. Charles Burnett, “Master Theodore, Frederick’s IPs Philosopher,” in 
Federico H e le Nuove culture (Spoleto, 1995), 225-85; Benjamin Z. Kedar and 
Etan Kohlberg, "The Intercultural Career of Theodore of Antioch," Mediter- 
ranean Historical Review 10 (1995): 164-76. 
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Theodore was in Frederick’s employ as early as the mid-1220s.% In an 
undated letter to the emperor, Theodore begins: 


Your Ilighness has commanded that I write for you sure rules on 
preserving health, but more quickly into your hands came a very 
old text on the secrets of Aristotle (which he sent to the emperor 
Alexander, who asked by letter to be taught about the health of 
the body), in which is found in summary whatever you require on 
this.95 


Following this introduction comes Theodore’s own advice on health 
matters. Due to an unfortunate ambiguity in Karl Sudhoffs discussion 
of this letter, historians have routinely stated that Theodore presented 
the emperor with a summary of the regimen contained in the SS.% 
This is not true: there is no clear and distinct echo of the SS's medical 
contents in Theodore’s missive;9? there is even one instance where 


94. Burnett, "Theodore," 232-33; Kedar and Kohlberg, "Intercultural 
Career,” 166-67. 

95. “Celsitudo vestra precepit ut de conservanda sanitate certas scriberem 
vobis regulas, sed citius ad manus vestras venit scriptum antiquissimum in 
secretis Aristotelis, quod ad Alexandrum imperatorem per epistolam 
inquirentem de sanitate corporis edoceri transmiserat, in quo summatim 
quidquid super hoc requiritis, invenitur" (see the edition by Burnett in his 
“Theodore,” 266-70; an English translation is also provided on pp. 270-74). 
"Theodore's work was originally edited by Karl Sudhoff in his “Ein diütetischer 
Brief an Kaiser Friedrich Il. von seinem Hofphilosophen Magister 
Theodorus,” Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin 9 (1915): 1-9. Ernst Kantoro- 
wicz, in his classic Frederick the Second, 1194-1250 (New York, 1931), 329, mis- 
translates “citius” as “long since” (the same mistake appears in the German edi- 
tion): obviously this profoundly changes the sense of the sentence. It has led 
many readers astray. 

96. After mentioning the SS and John of Seville's translation of its 
“Gesundheitsregimen,” Sudhoff continues: “Magister Theodor schatzt es 
hoch und betont, daf es eigentlich dem ausgesprochenen Wunsche seines 
Herren voll Genüge tue; trotzdem gibt er nun selbst das diátetisch am wichtig- 
sten Erscheinende in einem knappen Abrisse" (“Ein diátetischer Brief,” 7-8). 
According to Wurms, 19 n. 1, *[Sudhoff] nimmt irrtümlicherweise an, daß 
damit das Secretum gemeint sei,” but this is not necessarily the case. 

97. Other authors have concluded similarly: Wurms, 19; see also the fol- 
lowing footnote. Melitta Weiss Adamson, Medieval Dietetics: Food and Drink in 
Regimen Sanitatis Literature from 800 to 1400 (Frankfurt am Main, 1995), 96, 
sees *closc affinities" between Theodore's letter and the SS. However, of the 
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Theodore contradicts Aristotle’s advice. Theodore, apparently, did 
not have either John’s or Philip’s translation in front of him when he 
was writing.’ However, Theodore had probably seen a copy of Philip's 
work, though perhaps only briefly. As Mario Grignaschi has observed, 
there are two details that Theodore could only have learned from the 
complete version of the SS, namely, the fact that Alexander had made a 
request to Aristotle for instruction, and that he had done so by letter." 
It is not unimaginable that Theodore, who was fluent in Arabic, had 
gotten this from the original during his residence in the Fast. But 
"Theodore's words sed citius ad manus vestras suggest that a copy of 
Philip's translation had arrived at Frederick's court not long before the 





four alleged "parallels," only one of them constitutes a real similarity: both 
Aristotle (Steele, 72 [11-19]) and Theodore (Burnett, “Theodore,” 269 [37]) 
warn against drinking cold water during a meal because it diminishes the heat 
necessary for digestion. But even here, the SS is not absolute in its pronounce- 
ment like Theodore, allowing on occasion a modicum of water bene frigida; 
moreover, this observation seems such a medical commonplace that it is 
impossible to claim Theodore's reliance on the SS for it. Grignaschi, “La dif- 
fusion," 22, states that there is a shared passage between the letter and the SS, 
but he does not specify which one it is. I have been unable to find any clear 
overlap of text. 

98. I reported this finding in my 1991 doctoral dissertation. Both Burnett, 
"Theodore," 237, and Kedar and Kohlberg, "Intercultural Career," r69, 
reached a similar conclusion in their independent evaluations of the evidence. 
While Aristotle recommends sleep immediately after eating (Steele, 73 [3-5, 
21-24]), Theodore counsels walking around for awhile (Burnett, “Theodore,” 
268 [16-17, 29]). 

99. That Theodore did not then have direct access to the SS would also 
explain "'heodore's mistaken impression as to why Alexander had written to 
Aristotle: che SS says chat Alexander had requested a general rulebook to guide 
all of his actions, not specific information about health (Steele, go [13-16]). 
Both Aristotle and Philip take Alexander to be asking for the revelation of pro- 
found divine secrets (Steele, 40-42 and 26-27 respectively). Given the 
significant presence of the health advice in the SS and the fact that Philip calls 
attention to it in his introduction (see appendix 2), Theodore's interpretation 
is understandable. 

100. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 22-23, first noted that Theodore’s men- 
tion of the letter could not have come from John of Seville's Epistola. Cf. Aris- 
totle's words to Alexander in the Tripolitan SS: "Tuam quidem epistolam recepi 
honorifice sicut decet . . ." (Steele 40 [9—10]), and “totum illud quod postulas 
edoceri” (Steele 41 [1]; emphasis added). 
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composition of Theodore’s letter. Given the circulation of the SS vetus 
for a good century’s time and the proximity of the venerable medical 
school at Salerno—where John of Seville’s work must have been long 
known—to imperial Palermo, it seems unlikely that Theodore would 
be describing the Epistola as just having come into Frederick’s hands. 
Moreover, Michael’s own use of the complete Latin SS in his magnum 
opus for the emperor decreases still further the likelihood of this. With 
some caution, therefore, we might take Theodore’s words to be the 
announcement of the recent appearance of Philip’s translation at Fred- 
erick’s court in the early 1230s. 


Not long after Philip accomplished his work, the SS was circulating in 
Italy among the learned men who lived in the curial world of pope and 
emperor. [Tow did Philip’s translation make its way here? Given the 
constant diplomatic traffic between Europe and the Holy Land, there 
was ample opportunity for Philip’s translation to make its way quickly to 
the papal court. Philip, possibly, lent his original, or Guido his presen- 
tation copy, to someone in the Levant for reproduction, and then any 
number of travelers could have brought a manuscript back with them 
when they returned westward. For example, in 1231 Cardinal Rainerio 
Capocci was in the Fast.!?' The international network of monasteries 
and friaries that extended into Syria and Palestine may have served as 
another agency of transmission. Philip himself could have even pre- 
sented Gregory IX with a manuscript of the SS on the trip that had him 
with the pope at the Lateran palace in 12 30; it does seem likely that he 
would have been carrying a copy of his work in his baggage. 

But a copy of the SS might also have entered the West via the court 
of Frederick II. Quite early on the SS was known and available at the 
Magna Curia, and certainly the paths were many by which the SS could 
have arrived there. Of course someone could have brought Frederick 
an exemplar from the papal court: this was just the sort of gift calcu- 
lated to please the erudite emperor.'^* But with his extensive connec- 
tions in the East, Frederick could have easily bypassed this intermedi- 
ary step. Betrothed in 1223, and married two years later, to Isabel of 





ror. RRH no. 1029. 

102. On one occasion Cardinal Thomas of Capua, knowing full well Fred- 
erick's love for horses, sent him one as a gift: see Helene Wieruszowski, 
"Arezzo as a Center of Learning and Letters in the Thirteenth Century," in 
Politics and Culture in Medieval Spain and Italy (Rome, 1971), 472-73. 
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Brienne, daughter of the king of Jerusalem, Frederick inherited both a 
title and a responsibility that he intended to fulfill, and by 1226 he had 
placed his own bailli in the Holy Land to govern in his stead.'?? An 
imperial envoy was in Tripoli in 1228 just prior to Frederick's depar- 
ture on crusade.!^4 Frederick himself was in the East from September 
1228 to May 1229 (perhaps accompanied by Michael Scot), and if 
Philip's translation were already completed by then, Frederick could 
have gotten a copy some time there.'? Richard Filangieri, imperial 
representative in the East starting in 1231, might have forwarded the 
SS to his master.!©° Frederick's many contacts with the city of Antioch 
might also have garnered him a copy of the SS. For example, on his way 
to the Levant in 1228 Frederick met Bohemund IV, prince of Antioch 
and count of Tripoli, on the island of Cyprus; the two were again 





103. On Frederick’s dealings with the East, see Van Cleve, Frederick II, and 
“The Crusade of Frederick II,” in A History of the Crusades, vol. 2, ed. Robert 
Lee Wolff and Harry W. Hazard (Madison, 1969), 429-62; René Grousset, 
Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem, vol. 3 (Paris, 1936). On the 
political situation in the East, see R. Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the 
Mongols: The Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260 (Albany, 1977). 

104. Cahen, Syrie du Nord, 640. 

105. Thorndike, Michael Scot, 35, first pointed to the possibility of 
Michael’s going to the East with Frederick. Thorndike calls attention to the 
following passage from Michael’s Liber introductorius, which suggests that 
Michael had been in the Greek and Arab world: “And that this is so we know 
by experiment [or, personal experience] . . . because, since such places are very 
hot, the vines yield an odoriferous and very potent wine, as is evident in that of 
Crete, Malvasia, Cyprus, and Damascus, since there fogs never rise nor dark 
clouds nor thunderstorms.” Heretofore unremarked is that this list of places 
echoes Frederick's Crusade itinerary, though not in exact order (cf. HB, 
1:898—900). On its way eastward, Frederick's flotilla made a number of stops, 
including at Candia (on the island of Crete) and Limissol (on the island of 
Cyprus). While the crusaders did not go to the city of Malvasia itself (near the 
southeast corner of the Peloponnesus), they passed very near it while pausing 
at Porto Caglie and then the island of Cerigo. As for Damascus, during the 
length of Frederick's stay in the Holy Land the sultan al-Kamil's brother al- 
Ashraf was in the process of reducing this city and its leader, al-Nasir—who 
was also their nephew—to submission; intercourse between Frederick's 
entourage and the Muslim powers was frequent. 

106. On Richard, see the entry in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 47 


(Rome, 1997), 590-95. 
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together in Acre the following year.'?? Again, Albert, the patriarch of 
Antioch (1226-46), was, in Frederick’s own words, “long regarded as 
one of our special friends.”'°8 As patriarch, Albert had Tripoli as one of 
his subordinate sees; the translator Philip, therefore, was under Albert’s 
jurisdiction both directly and indirectly because of his positions in both 
the Antiochene and Tripolitain churches. The thirteenth-century Livre 
de Sidrach alleges that Frederick's philosopher Todre sent a copy of this 
work to Aubert, the patriarch of Antioch.'!°? Whether the convoluted 
and sometimes fantastic story of this book’s transmission is true or not 
need not detain us; the fact that an independent source from the same 
century, the Jacobite erudit Bar-Hebraeus, also reports Theodore as 
originating in Antioch lends a confirming touch to the biographical 
information concerning Theodore provided by the Livre de Sidracb.''? 
Finally, Frederick’s links to this great metropolitan see of the Fast are 
also suggested by the cognomen of his bastard son Frederick of Antioch 
(though the reason for the appellative remains unknown).""! 

By whatever routes Philip's translation reached the West, by the 


107. Mary Nickerson Hardwicke, “The Crusader States, 1192-1243,” in 
Wolff and Hazard, History of tbe Crusades, 544. Frederick claimed suzerainty 
over Bohemund's territories. 

108. “Cum enim patriarcham eumdem ab experta sinceritate fidelissimum 
ct a longis retro temporibus nobis precipuum reputemus amicum . . ." (HB, 
6:266). On numerous occasions Albert acted as a negotiator between the 
emperor and the papacy; Albert was sensitive to imperial interests, and appar- 
ently defended chem. On Albert and his relations with Frederick, see August 
Folz, Kaiser Friedrich lI. und Papst Innocenz IV. (Strasbourg, 1905), 19-20; HB, 
preface and introduction, cccxliii, ccexlvii, ceclx, cdlxv—cdlxvi, dxxx; Van Cleve, 
Frederick Il, 394, 479; Hamilton, Latin Church, 229-30. 

109. "En la cort de l'empereor [i.e., Frederick] ot .i. home d'Anthioche qui 
ot non Thodre le philosophe, qui mout fu amé de l'empereor. Quant il oi par- 
ler de ce livre, il pena mout coment il le peust avoir et tant dona et promist au 
chambellain que il ot essamplaire de lui, et si l'usoit priveement que nul ne 
savoit. Aprés .i. tens Thodre le philosophe le manda en present au patriarche 
Aubert d'Antioche. Le patriarche l'usa en toute sa vie" (Sydrac le philosopbe: Le 
livre de la fontaine de toutes sciences, ed. Ernstpeter Ruhe [Wiesbaden, 2000], 
2-3). 

110. Burnett, “Theodore,” 227-28. After observing that the Livre de 
Sidrac's author “mêle aux fables qu'il débite des renseignements exacts," Lan- 
glois, La connaissance de la nature, 203-4, then discusses what facts he gets right. 

111. HB, preface and introduction, ccvii; Pasquale Ridola, "Federico d'An- 
tiochia,” Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane 11 (1886): 198-202. 
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early 12308 it had gained its first audience of readers in Europe among 
the learned men who were part of the papal-imperial court milieu. This 
initial success was tremendously important for the SS's subsequent 
career. Popularity at the papal and imperial courts gave the SS an 
imprimatur both as a serious work of philosophy in its own right and as 
a notable addition to the Aristotelian corpus. Then, with its intellectual 
credentials securely established, the SS was perfectly positioned to 
move outward along the multifarious paths of communication linking 
these two courts with the rest of the continent. If we could look at a 
map of Europe on which were plotted sightings of the SS during the 
first half-century of its circulation, we might well be astounded to see 
the range of the SS's diffusion north and west from Rome and Palermo: 
upward through the Italian peninsula to points in Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany. Within the space of a generation, an 
active copying campaign had resulted in a significant breakdown of the 
integrity of Philip’s original text, and by the early fourteenth century 
the SS had suffered yet further corruption. In the chapter that follows 
we will cover some of the vagaries of this textual history. In chapter 6 
we will return to our story of the SS's diffusion with an account of its 
successful scholarly career through the end of the Middle Ages, in par- 
ticular its reception at the intellectual capital of Europe, the University 
of Paris. 


CHAPTER $ 


Textual History and the 
Myth of an Official Expurgation 


During the course of its travels in the West, Philip’s translation lost 
some picces of varying size and added new ones. Already by the mid- 
1240s, the manuscript family to which Albert Behaim’s copy of the SS 
belonged showed some significant degeneration.’ Around 1270 Peter 
d’Abernon, translating the SS into Anglo-Norman, remarked on the 
incompleteness of his exemplar (it ended in the midst of the health reg- 
imen),? and not long after this Roger Bacon berated the “imbeciles” 
(asini) who had cut out some of the book’s best chapters from many of 
the copies that he had seen.3 Modern students of the SS have noted the 
imperfection of the manuscripts that have come down to us with what 
at times seems an exasperation similar to Bacon’s, and some have done 
him one better by attributing the major defects in the text tradition to 
an official act of ecclesiastical censorship. Until someone attempts a 
systematic study and collation of the manuscripts, any pronouncement 
on the exact contents of Philip’s autograph will have to be provisional;+ 


1. Wurms, 123. 

2. "De ceste treité plus ne trovai . . ." (Le Secré de Secrez by Pierre d'Abernun 
of Fetcham, cd. Oliver A. Beckerlegge [Oxford, 1944], 60). Jacques Monfrin, 
“La place du Secret des secrets dans la littérature française médiévale,” in PASS, 
76-77, broaches the issue of whether Peter's exemplar was incomplete by acci- 
dent or design. Peter’s translation breaks off from the SS about a quarter of the 
way into the health section (Steele, 75 [17]), and then moves on to other health 
material borrowed from Rhazes Liber Almansoris; the above quotation comes at 
the end of the latter. Monfrin also wonders if Peter himself were responsible 
for the abridgment, but that does not seem to be the case; instead we seem to 
have here an instance of some previous reader producing a “customized” copy 
of the SS. Already in the thirteenth century we see a Latin MS that stops just 
where Peter’s did (Florence, BML, S. Croce XIII dext. 11); Oxford, CCC, 39 
is a fifteenth-century example of this same phenomenon (Wurms no. 265). 

3. See n. 102. 

4. Please note that when I say “Philip’s autograph,” I mean cither a copy 
written by Philip himself or an apograph, i.e., a presentation copy or a fair copy 
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all that will be presented here is a summary account of some of the 
important textual cruxes, a critical appreciation of the solutions hereto- 
fore offered, and some tentative conclusions.5 

Philip's translation suffered several excisions large and small in its 
early textual history. A sizable number of Latin manuscripts leave out 
the fourth through ninth recipes that go into compounding the panacea 
Gloria Inestimabilis.6 That many manuscripts skip from the second to 
the fourth principal part of the body without even correcting the sec- 
tion’s introductory words, “The body is divided into four parts,” might 
have started as an instance of some scribal inattentiveness, as the miss- 
ing De venter is only a few lines long.7 Almost certainly to be explained 





prepared by a scribe under Philip's supervision. For the concept of “apograph,” 
see Graham Pollard, “The Pecía System in the Medieval Universities," in 
Medieval Scribes, Manuscripts, and Libraries: Essays Presented to N. R. Ker, ed. 
Malcolm B. Parkes and Andrew G. Watson (London, 1978), 151. 

5. For the textual history of the Latin SS, the most important studies are 
Steele; Wurms; Willy Hermenau, "Franzósische Bearbeitungen des Secretum 
Secretorum und ihr Verhältnis zu der lateinischen Ubersetzung des Philippus 
Tripolitanus,” Ph.D. diss., Universität Göttingen, 1922, Hermenau's sum- 
mary of his dissertation in Jahrbuch der philosophischen Fakultät in Gottingen 34 
(1922): 109-14, and his review of Steele, in Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie 
45 (1925): 375-82; Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” passim; Manzalaoui, Nine En- 
glish Versions, xiv-xxii; Monfrin, “La Place,” 74-76. 

6. Steele, xxvi, 275-76. According to Steele, xxvi, “many of the medicines 
were omitted in the fourteenth century as unintelligible." However, his own 
evidence here and on the two succeeding pages shows that this omission dates 
from the thirteenth century. There is another problem with Steele's statement, 
namely, the assumption that scribes would have skipped over some of the 
recipes because they appeared "unintelligible." If a number of scribes made 
this decision, as Steele seems to imply, why did they all choose to omit the 
fourth through ninth medicines, and not, say, the third through ninth, or, what 
seems most likely, all of them? Why have no MSS survived showing these 
alternative omissions? Granted that the thought processes of scribes are some- 
umes difficult to fathom, it is hard to understand the rationale for copying 
three of the recipes and cutting the remainder. In sum, Steele’s explanation 
does not make much sense. Possibly this corruption sterns instead from the 
simple loss of a folio or two in a very early exemplar of the SS. Albert Behaim, 
interestingly, leaves a large blank space in his notebook in order to accommo- 
date these medicines (Frenz-Herde, 308). 

7. Seen. 15. 
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this way is the fact that only one copy of the SS known so far contains 
the line of advice from an Indian physician to eat cumin as a preventive 
medicine.’ A frequent omission that seems due originally to an overac- 
tive religious conscience is Aristotle’s counsel to Alexander that he hold 
“a warm and beautiful girl” close to himself when suffering from a 
bellyache.9 The three illustrations announced in the text might actually 
have appeared in Philip’s original work, though only a handful of man- 
uscripts have the astrological diagram in the chapter on astrological 
medicine,'? the Circle of Justice promised in book 4," and the picture 
of the Horn of Themistius in book 9."* 


8. Steele, 87 (22-23), also xxvi, xlv. 
9. Steele, 73 (9-11). 

10. "Cum volueris dare aliquam medicinam, vide in quo signo sit Sol, quod 
quidem poteris per presentem mensem cognoscere, si diligenter inspicias signa 
et menses in presenti spera descriptos" (Steele, 110 [5-8], also xlvii). A repro- 
duction of the diagram found in Bacon's recension of the SS is in Stecle, 111. 
Paris, BNF, lat. 11118, fol. 35v, and Oxford, Balliol C, 146A, fol. 28v, include 
a similar picture. On the uncertain status of the paragraph in which this line is 
located, see n. 17. 

11. The appearance of the Circle of Justice is signaled in the text with the 
words “et hec est ejus figura” (Steele, 126 [6], with an example of what it looks 
like in the Arabic and Hebrew MSS on the same page; see also p. lii). Gaster, 
781, includes a similar picture from the Hebrew version. The only specimen of 
which I know in the Latin tradition or its derivatives can be found in a MS of 
an Italian translation, Paris, BNF, ital. 917, fol. 27v. 

12. “... et hec est forma cornu" (Steele, 151 [28-29]). Steele, lviii, chinks 
that all of Steele, 151 (23-29), which includes this line, constitutes an interpo- 
lation, but this is far from certain: some Arabic MSS have words similar to 
those just quoted (Steele, 246 n. 2), and some Arabic MSS include a picture of 
the horn (Steele, lviii, 246; Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 234, 236). The 
horn can be found in Albert Behaim’s MS of the SS, fol. 69v (Frenz-Herde, 
335). A more elaborate but probably fanciful version of the horn appears in 
London, BL, Add. 47680 (1326), fol. 42v (M. R. James, The Treatise of Walter 
de Milemete: De nobilitatibus, sapientis, et prudentis regum [Oxford, 1913], pl. 
178). Another is on the title page of the 1501 Achillini edition of the SS (see 
appendix 5). A MS catalog of the early sixteenth century lists a different MS of 
the SS with the horn (M.-H. Laurent, Fabio Vigili et les bibliotbéques de Bologne 
au début du XVE siècle [Vatican, 1943], 33). A seventeenth-century author, 
Athanasius Kircher, claims to have based his representation of the horn on a 
Vatican volume of the SS: "formam cornu in antiquissimo Codice . . ." (Ars 
magna lucis et umbrae (Rome, 1646], 139-40); "figuram . . . in dicto libello 
impressarn" (Phonurgia nova [Kempten, 1673], 132-33). Steele, lviii, asserts 
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With varying degrees of assurance, we can also point to a number of 
items that were added to Philip’s translation early in its career.'? The 
chapter De viperis (an extract from the Latin translation of Avicenna’s 
Canon) is an interpolation to book 2.'4 So is the substantial De oculis 
(several paragraphs that come from Rhazes Liber ad Almansorem), sub- 
stituted in the section on the four parts of the body for the original De 
venter.'5 Some manuscripts move directly from the vulgate book 1o, the 
physiognomy, to a set of astrological tracts without any boundary line 
of a final explicit, and already in the thirteenth century a scribe notifies 


that Kircher has “copied incorrectly" Achillini's rendering of the horn; I would 
note simply that none of the horns pictured in Kircher match the one provided 
in the Achillini edition. Given the presence of the horn in Albert Behaim's 
notebook and the fact that no one has carefully studied all of the SS MSS in the 
Vatican collection, Manzalaoui's assertion (“Facts and Problems,” 236) that 
Kircher has made his claim “probably fancifully” is also open to question. On 
the horn see James, Walter de Milemete, liv-lvi; Guillaume Favre, Mélanges 
d'histoire littéraire, vol. 2 (Geneva, 1856), 42; Manzalaoui, “Facts and Prob- 
lems,” 234-36; and chapter 1 n. 9. 

13. One of them was certainly not the section on talismans. Perhaps misled 
by Thorndike and misunderstanding Wurms, PAL 57 classifies the section on 
talismans as an interpolation. Thorndike, HMES, 2:257—58, speaks of this sec- 
tion as a separate treatise (though at HMES, 2:275 n. 1, he shows himself to be 
less certain on the issue). Wurms, 72-76, lists MSS of the SS having this sec- 
tion tacked on after the explicit at the end under the rubric “mit nachgetrag- 
enen Teilen," though his similar treatment of the fourth through ninth recipes 
for the panacea clearly shows that he took the chapters on talismans to be part 
of the original SS. 

14. Steele, 105-7, and also xxvi, xlvi, 276. 

15. Steele, 84-86, and also xxvi, xliv-xlv, 273. Pseudo-Mesue, quoting lines 
similar to those found in De oculis, attributes them to "Aristotle instructing 
Alexander"; their source, however, does not appear to be the SS but some 
other pseudo-Aristotelian work (Grignaschi, "L'origine," 49-50). It is possible 
that Pseudo-Mesue's words led to this material’s being added to the SS, as 
some alert and enterprising reader concluded that it belonged there. For the 
original De venter, see Steele, 86. The number of MSS containing De venter is 
exceedingly small; for the early period of the SS's circulation, I know of only 
three witnesses to it: Paris, BNF, lat. 6756; Vatican, BAV, Borghesiani 170; 
and an Italian translation (ca. 1300). But Michael Scot’s exemplar of the SS, 
which stands near the very start of the text's circulation in the West, also 
included it: see chapter 4 n. 9o. 
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us that some contemporaries considered them to be part of the SS." It 
is more difficult to determine the status of the paragraph at the end of 
the vulgate book 2 that gives some astrological advice on the proper 
time for administering medicines, for it is found in no Arabic manu- 
script of the SS.'7 

Most scholarly attention has focused on what appears to be a major 
revision of Philip’s work. A section on onomancy often found in the 
Arabic manuscripts—onomancy is a form of divination based on calcu- 
lations involving the numerical value of a person’s name—is missing at 
the end of book 9. The majority of Latin manuscripts also omit the sec- 
tion on talismans. Moreover, there are deviations in the Latin manu- 
script tradition from what appears to be the original ordering of mate- 
rial. Instead of book 10 containing occult science and book 2 
concluding with the physiognomy, which is typical in the Arabic tradi- 
tion, most Latin manuscripts make the physiognomy book 10, place the 
chapters on alchemy and magical stones and plants at the end of book 
2, and, if they have the chapters on talismans, include them as part of 
book 9.!? Furthermore, some manuscripts even preserve what could be 


16. Incipit: "Saturnus qui superior est omnibus planetis . . ." On the trac- 
tates, sce Wurms, 26 n. 2; PAL, 56-57; Steven J. Williams, “Reflections on the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum as an Astrological Text," Micrologus 12 
(2003) (forthcoming). The scribe's comments can be found in Schaffhausen, 
Eisenbibliothek der Georg Fischer Aktiengesellschaft, 20, fol. 14vb: “Expl. V 
liber de secretis aristotelis [here = the physiognomy]. incipit 6. secundum quos- 
dam, quod non credo. Saturnus qui superior . . ." Other early MSS that move 
directly from the SS physiognomy to the tractates are Paris, BNF, lat. 6584; 
Milan, BAmbrosiana, B.91.sup.; Munich, BSB, Clm. 615. Albert Behaim's 
copy of the SS is also followed by the tractates, though not in their later, “nor- 
mal” order; other, extraneous items are also interspersed among them (Frenz- 
Herde, 340 ff.). An impressive number of SS MSS have the tractates: see PAL, 
57 fE. 

17. Steele, xlvii, 110 (5-21). The MS that might be the best representative 
of Philip’s autograph—Paris, BNF, lat. 6756—omits this paragraph. On the 
other hand, it is in Albert Behaim’s copy. 

18. I say this well aware of what Steele, xxiii (but see p. x, where he argues 
as I do) and Manzalaoui, Nine English Versions, xvi, assert regarding the vulgate 
ordering of material. According to them, all of book 10 as found in the Arabic 
SS—including the section on talismans—is normally found at the end of book 
2 in the Latin tradition. One problem here is that most Latin MSS do not 
include the talismans material. More importantly, the evidence presented by 
the early MSS does not support their assertion. Bacon’s recension of the SS, 
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Philip’s original table of contents, with both the physiognomy and all 
of the occult material listed as they usually appear in the Arabic. 
Three of the twentieth century’s most important students of the 
SS—Robert Steele, Mahmoud Manzalaoui, and Mario Grignaschi— 
have explained this major restructuring of the text as the result of eccle- 
siastical censorship.'? The strongest proponent of this view has been 
Grignaschi, who asserted in a 1981 publication that a reedition of 
Philip’s translation followed Pope Gregory IX's famous order to 
remove from Aristotle’s /ibri naturales all matter causing scandal or 
offense.?? Subsequent to the appearance of Grignaschi's article, Marie- 
Thérèse d'Alverny and Agostino Paravicini Bagliani both expressed 
some doubt about Grignaschi's claim, though neither author pressed 





which was based on a collation of four MSS, divides up the material in the way 
that I have described above (although Bacon adds small pieces to his text and 
sections it into four books instead of ten, there is no indication that he fiddled 
with the order of chapters); so, too, does Paris, BNF, lat. 6755 and, apparently, 
Schaffhausen, EisenB der Georg Fischer Aktiengesellschaft, 20. The end of the 
SS in the latter MS is jumbled up with the astrological tractates and the pseudo- 
Aristotelian De porro; nevertheless, the scribe's message is clear: the section on 
talismans constitutes the beginning of what he calls book 5 and the physiog- 
nomy is at the end of the same book; we might infer from this that che one 
should follow immediately upon the other. While Munich, BSB, Clm. 2648 
includes only part of the section on talismans, it seems to core right before the 
physiognomy (the section on talismans is on fols. 181ra-181rb; the physiog- 
nomy ends at fol. 184va (Wurms, 27, 122 n. 5). On the position of the talismans 
section in the SS, see also section 3.4. 

19. Steele: Steele, x-xi, xxii-xxiii, xlvii, lxiii, xlv; also Steele's “A Mediaeval 
Panacea," Proceedings of tbe Royal Society of Medicine 10 (1917): 95. Manzalaoui: 
Mahmoud Manzalaoui, “The Secreta secretorum: The Mediaeval European 
Version of Kitab Sirr-ul-Asrar," Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts (University of 
Alexandria) 15 (1961): 91, and “The Pseudo-Aristotelian Sirr al-asrar and 
Three Oxford Thinkers of the Middle Ages,” in Arabic and Islamic Studies in 
Honor of Hamilton Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi (Leiden, 1965), 482-83. Grignaschi: 
see the following footnote. Frederick Coplestone, A History of Philosophy, vol. 
2, pt. 1 (Garden City, N.Y., 1962), 236-37, suggests that the complete SS was 
partly responsible for the 12 10 and 1215 interdictions of the /ibri naturales at 
the University of Paris, though no proof for this is provided. Any reader of the 
present account of the SS's history will see that such was impossible for the 
complete translation on chronological grounds. 

20. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 17-18, 23, 52. 
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the case very hard against him.*! But a thorough refutation of Grig- 
naschi’s position is necessary for a couple of reasons. First, a correct 
understanding of the SS’s early textual history depends on it. 
Specifically, the hypothesis of a church-sponsored expurgation of the 
SS, which has now been accepted and propounded by a number of his- 
torians, has become part of the received wisdom about the SS that is 
being passed on in derivative literature.** Second, the portrayal of the 
high medieval church as a reactionary and obscurantist institution bat- 
tling at every turn the truths of science and philosophy—a view largely 
built on long-repeated clichés about the “Dark Ages” as well as on the 
abominable record of the Counter Reformation Inquisition and Office 
of the Index—seriously distorts our understanding of an issue central to 
medieval intellectual history, namely, the reception of the corpus Aris- 
totelicum during the thirteenth century. 

The case for expurgation of the SS has never been systematically 
presented—perhaps this is one of its problems. What follows here is a 
composite argument, based on the views of the three just-named schol- 
ars.*? Some continuity and elaboration are necessarily my own. 


21. Alverny, “Conclusion,” 134-35; Paravicini Bagliani, “Cultura e scienza 
araba,” 220-21. 

22. The expurgation hypothesis is part of the entry “Secretum secretorum” 
found in Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: Verfasserlexikon, vol. 8 (Berlin, 
1992), cols. 999-1000; see also Lexikon des Mittelalters, vol. 7 (Munich, 1995), 
col. 1663, where we read that the translator was an anonymous western cleric 
who employed the “fiktiv ‘Philippus Tripolitanus'" as a pseudonym (in both 
cases the author is Gundolf Keil). In his justly lauded Reason and Soctety in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 1978), 130, Alexander Murray, following Steele, talks 
about the “official” version of the SS. Hugo O. Bizzarri, "El Secretum Secreto- 
rum Pseudo-Aristotelico en Castilla: Una Consecuencia de la Censura 
Parisiana," in Actas de las IV Jornadas Internacionales de Literatura Española 
Medieval, ed. Lia Noemi Uriarte Rebaudi et al. (Buenos Aires, 1995), 9-14, 
passim, and "Difusión y abandono del Secrerum secretorum en la tradición sapi- 
encial castellana de los signos XIII y XIV," AHDLMA 63 (1996): 101-2, makes 
a formal condemnation of the SS part of his discussion. Of Philip and Guido, 
Rudolf Gamper, Katalog der mittelalterlichen Handschriften der Stadtbibliothek 
Schaffhausen (Zurich, 1998), 61 n. 236, says, “ob dies historische oder fiktive 
Personen sint, ist unklar." 

23. In all fairness to Steele and Manzalaoui, I should point out that the 
localization and timing of the expurgation to Paris in 1231 is unique to Grig- 
naschi. Manzalaoui is unspecific about both. Steele, xxii, raises the possibility 
that the expurgation carne about as a result of Gregory IX's pronouncement of 
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The coincidence that the name “Master Philip" associated with the cel- 
ebrated saga of Prester John is echoed in the prologue to the Latin SS 
explains itself as a literary conceit on the part of the SS's translator. 
Worried about the disapproval that the sections on magic might 
receive but wanting his work to have the widest possible circulation, he 
hid himself behind the fictitious name Philip and gave his persona a 
respectable career as a cleric and a respectable association with a bishop 
in the crusader East. And indeed, the translator's worst fears were soon 
realized, for soon after the SS appeared, it was dragged into the con- 
troversy that attended the theologically suspect books of Aristotle at 
the University of Paris. In 1231 Pope Gregory IX negotiated a com- 
promise that brought the professors and students back to Paris after 
their strike that had begun in 1229. According to the terms of the 
agreement, Aristotle's prohibited /ibri naturales were to be examined 
and purged from error prior to their reintroduction into the curricu- 
lum, and soon afterward Gregory appointed a three-man commission 
charged with just this task. One consequence of its deliberations was an 
emasculated, malorganized SS, with the sections on onomancy and tal- 
ismans removed, the rest of the original book 10 shoved into a different 
part of the treatise, and the physiognomy pulled from its norrnal posi- 
tion in order to make a new concluding book. A paragraph introducing 
part of the misplaced section on occult science was written by the com- 
mission in order to smooth the abrupt change of subject matter caused 
by the rearrangement. But this text put forth by authority—what 
became in fact the vulgate recension of the SS—still preserved some 
sure signs of Pseudo-Philip’s original work. Although his mention of 
“celimancy and geomancy” still remains in his prologue, neither sub- 
ject appears in any extant manuscript. And through another oversight, 
the commission ignored the table of contents, so that some manuscripts 
preserve Pseudo-Philip’s original table even though the contents them- 
selves do not match what is recorded; in particular, the physiognomy 
can still be found listed as part of book 2, and all the occult sciences 
appear under the heading of book 10. What’s more, a few manuscripts 





1231, then dismisses the idea as without foundation; he says only that a text 
expurgated “from authority” came some time before 1257, the terminus ante 
quem he supposes for Bacon’s completion of his edition of the SS. However, in 
eliminating one difficulty, this adds another: the later the date supposed for the 
expurgation, the more time the original SS prepared by Philip had to circulate, 
making it much more unlikely that unexpurgated MSS escaping an official 
roundup have not survived. 
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survive as witnesses to Pseudo-Philip’s autograph, with one or both of 
these sections in their correct position. Finally, conclusive for an expur- 
gation having taken place is the testimony of Roger Bacon, who pre- 
pared a recension of the SS in the early 1250s. Noting the circulation 
of “perfect” copies of the SS when he was in Paris some years before, 
Bacon complains that his own edition is incomplete because several 
chapters have been excised from the exemplars of the SS now at his dis- 
posal. 


There are problems with every part of this argument. Let us go at them 
one by one. 

1. Evaluating the rationale for the translator's supposed dissembling. It is 
one of those curious coincidences of history that the Prester John tra- 
dition in the West includes not only a “Master Philip” but also a 
“William de Vere.” Probably not long after 1150 a pseudonymous let- 
ter began circulating that was addressed to the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel Commenus by the (imaginary) eastern ruler Prester John, 
whereupon it made its way to the West and was widely read. In 1177 
Pope Alexander III himself seems to have written a response to Prester 
John and entrusted its delivery to his physician, Master Philip; copies of 
this missive also circulated in western Europe.?4 Some time later, a cer- 
tain Roau of Arundel prepared an Anglo-Norman verse translation of 
Prester John’s letter, and named Willame de Ver as its sponsor.?5 
According to Grignaschi, this “some time later” would be well into the 
thirteenth century. And just as the translator of the SS clothed himself 
in the imaginary robes of “Master Philip,” so, Grignaschi believes, 
Roau of Arundel used a variation of the SS's fictitious name “Guido de 
Vere" in order to buttress his story that a Latin exemplar of the letter— 
originally translated from the Greek, Roau asserts—was found in Con- 
stantinople shortly after the Third Crusade by Willame de Ver's butler 
Gillebers, which Roau then translated at his seigneur's request.?ó 


24. For the letter, see chapter 3 n. 19. 

25. Alfons Hilka, “Die anglo-normannische Versversion des Briefes des 
Presbyters Johannes," Zeitschrift für französische Sprache und Litteratur 43 
(1915): 82-112; Martin Gosman, La Lettre du Prétre Jean: Les versions en ancien 
français et en ancient occitan. Textes et commentaires (Groningen, 1982); and n. 27. 

26. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 17-18, 23. Langlois, La connaissance de la 
nature, 73—74, asserts that "c'est là [i.e., the similarity in names] une circon- 
stance qui ne saurait guère être l'effet du hasard, et d'autant plus intéressante 
qu'elle est de nature à faire penser que les deux ouvrages ont surgi dans le 
méme milieu, à peu prés dans le méme temps.” 
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But such conspiratorial speculations are both unnecessary and 
unwarranted. We have already seen in chapter 3 that the SS's transla- 
tor Philip of ‘Tripoli can, with a high degree of probability, be 
identified with Philip the curialist. What's more, the above-stated coin- 
cidence pretty much melts away when one remembers that the Guido 
of the SS was not a member of the English De Vere family. Finally, 
though Grignaschi builds his argument partly on the "impossibility of 
specifying who was this William de Vere," the well-known bishop of 
this name (d. 1198) serves as a fine candidate for the recipient of the 
translation of Prester John's letter (the best guess is that the work was 
carried out 1178-86).*7 

1.1. Grignaschi does not say how a fraudulent introduction could 
“facilitate the diffusion of a book suspect in the eyes of the church." I 
take him to mean that the translator believed that an alleged association 
with a high-level churchman might help to win tolerance for his book. 
If this is so, then our translator was exceedingly naive: if even a claimed 
partnership with the IIoly Spirit could not provide a defense against 
ecclesiastical disapproval, what might one expect from a fictitious 


27. Barrow, “Twelfth-Century Bishop,” 179-82. 

28. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 17. Grignaschi claims to have gotten this 
idea from two predecessors, viz., Alessandro Mortara and Richard Förster; 
however, as far as I can tell, the hypothesis is entirely his own. With virtually 
no argument, Alessandro Mortara, Catalogo dei manoscritti italiani che sotto la 
denominazione di Codici Canoniciani Italici si conservano nella Biblioteca Bodleiana a 
Oxford (Oxford, 1864), col. 290, dismisses as *un cuento que no merece fé 
alguna" all of the statements found in the various prologues concerning the 
SS's cransmission and translation, including anything about Philip and Guido. 
A similar position is taken by Moritz Steinschneider, who regards Philip's 
finding the SS in the city of Antioch as "eine Erfindung" ("Spanische Bear- 
beitungen arabischer Werke,” Jabrbuch für Romanische und Englische Literatur 
12 [1871]: 369; cf. p. 376, Die bebraeischen Übersetzungen, 249 n. 1004, and "Il 
Libro di Sidrach,” I/ Buonarroti 7 [1872]: 244 n. 4). As for Richard Förster, 
Grignaschi mistakenly claims his assent to the idea that the translator's intro- 
duction to the SS is an elaborate hoax. Förster, De Aristotelis, 28 n. 1, denies 
that there are sufficiently strong arguments at present to support Steinschnei- 
der's particular suspicion, and he observes that if the one detail about Antioch 
is rejected, one is led to reject Philip’s entire introduction. Cf. Förster, “I and- 
schriften und Ausgaben," 1, where he simply reports Mortara's assumption 
without signaling any agreement with him. What is the best indicator of 
Fórster's opinion on the matter is the fact that his discussion of the complete 
Latin translation proceeds as if all the names in its prologue were factual. 
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bishop of a faraway eastern see? The explanation and motivation pro- 
vided here for the translator’s alleged furtiveness is simply implausible. 

1.2. There is no evidence that the translator felt the need to dissem- 
ble about the nature of his work: the author of the introduction does 
not appear to have been aware of anything problematic about the SS; 
on the contrary, he is quite forthright in his praise of the book, even 
specifically recommending to his bishop those portions dealing with 
occult science.?? Moreover, there is no sign that the authorities at the 
Curia, at least, were upset with the contents of the SS: we have seen 
that Philip was held in high favor by Gregory IX and succeeding popes, 
and that the SS circulated openly there.3? It is also worth mentioning 
that Bishop Guido's request to Philip for a translation of the SS was not 
unusual, as during the High Middle Ages we see a number of high- 
ranking ecclesiastics patronizing translators of scientific-philosophical 
texts, and sometimes even doing the translations themselves.?' 

2. Evaluating the mechanics of the supposed expurgation. It is not even 
certain that the SS had been translated by 1231 in time for its alleged 
expurgation. But let us assume, for argument’s sake, that it had; a num- 
ber of issues remain yet to be dealt with. Why, for one thing, would the 
commission choose to pick on the SS when it was other books in the 
corpus Aristotelicum like the Metaphysics, De anima, and De somno et vig- 
ilia that had actually attracted ecclesiastical censure? It surely seems a 
strange way to proceed. 

2.1. We are not sure that the SS would even be considered one of the 
libri naturales; later on in the century the SS was grouped at least as 
often with Aristotle’s ethical works.3? So possibly the SS would not 


29. Grignaschi, “I.a diffusion,” 17, implies that at the close of his dedica- 
tory prologue the cranslator signals his awareness of the SS’s questionable con- 
tents (see the final paragraph in appendix 2). But Grignaschi has misunder- 
stood the translator’s words: he is simply making an apology for his lack of 
rhetorical skill (“quid minus recte inveniatur vel inconvenienter propositum") 
and making a pro forma request for the help of his patron (cf. chapter 3 n. 86). 

30. I also note that in his De natura rerum (ca. 1245) the esteemed Domini- 
can Thomas of Cantimpré talks at length about the supernatural powers of 
engraved images on stones (De natura rerum, 370-73; HMES, 2:388-90). 

31. Good places to start on this subject are Alverny, "Translations and 
Translators,” 421-62, and Michael Haren, Medieval Thought: The Western 
Intellectual Tradition from Antiquity to the Thirteenth Century, 2d ed. (London, 
1992), 132-37. 

32. See chapter 6. 
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even have been included in the list of books to be examined by the com- 
Mission. 

2.2. Curious, too, are the editorial decisions supposedly made by this 
commission. If its members were intent on removing magic from the 
SS, why did they not remove it all—the lapidary with its magic stone 
that wins battles, the herbal with its magic plant that wins love, the 
alchemical operation that gives a person power over all things? Prog- 
nostications based on some numerical calculations seem pretty tame in 
comparison, and the fashioning of a talisman for bringing one “rule and 
reverence . . . and perform[ing] other marvelous and stupefying feats” 
seems no worse.33 

2.3. Supporters of the expurgation hypothesis have never explained 
in a realistic, detailed way how the expurgation process itself pro- 
ceeded. Implied in their view is that the commission rounded up as 
many copies of the SS as it could and then “published” a bowdlerized 
version in its place. Did the commission issue a formal call for all schol- 
ars to hand in their copies of the SS? Were those who did not comply 
punished in any way? Did those from whom “bad” manuscripts were 
taken receive “good” ones in return? Certainly an operation of this size 
and seriousness would have left its mark on the university community, 
but there is no evidence in the historical record of any of this ever tak- 
ing place. 

2.4. Why would the commission even bother shifting around the 
SS's contents or writing a new introductory paragraph for a particular 
section when this was not their charge?34 In no instance do we know of 
the work of a scholar having been condemned by an ecclesiastical com- 
mission that was then rewritten by that commission. Judging by how 
acts of ecclesiastical censorship proceeded in the Middle Ages, we 
might imagine that the commission could have crossed out particular 
passages in an exemplar of the SS and then ordered readers to do the 
same, or that it compiled a list of errors extracted from the SS and then 
ordered them henceforth to accompany every new copy of the work 
that was produced. However, there was no specific call in the pope’s 
mandate for the commission to make editorial changes or additions, 
and it strains credulity to think that a commission supposedly con- 


33. See n. roo. 

34. For the paragraph, see Steele, 114 (5-24). Spitzer, “Hebrew Transla- 
tions,” 53 n. 6o, dismisses Steele’s explanation regarding this paragraph as "not 
convincing at all." 
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cerned about magic would have included in this introductory para- 
graph the description of the *enormous and wonderful virtue" to be 
found in stones and plants, or the helpful reference to Aristotle's own 
treatises for more information on the subject. What's more, why 
would editors having such scorn for the text even go to the trouble of 
writing such an introduction? To smooth the transition from one sub- 
ject matter to another? The SS is replete with breaks in continuity; one 
more would not be noticed. Yet another question concerns why these 
ecclesiastical watchdogs would have moved the remaining chunk of 
occult science at all. It is easy to envision a new ten-book reedition of 
the SS that kept occult science where it was at the end and instead, say, 
collapsed books 8 (“On Army Officers") and 9 (“On the Conduct of 
War") together. 

2.5. One wonders how an act of censorship that removed both the 
sections on onomancy and talismans would entail the complete disap- 
pearance of the former but the continued existence of the latter: this 
scems inherently improbable. And if the expurgation of the SS were 
done in Paris or done for the University of Paris alone, then it is virtu- 
ally impossible that no manuscripts of Philip's original work would 
have survived. Unless Philip's SS entered the West exclusively through 
the portal of the Curia and then was passed on directly to the commis- 
sion at the precise moment when it was sitting down to deliberate, prior 
passage through the papal and imperial courts would virtually guaran- 
tee that there would be integral copies of the SS extant that included all 
those sections that Grignaschi and others believe to have been cut from 
Philip's translation. 

2.6. Students of thirteenth-century Aristotelianism doubt whether 
the commission appointed by Gregory ever held a single meeting, as its 
putative chairman William of Auxerre died soon after its creation. Nor, 
apparently, did Gregory do anything to refill this vacant position or to 
revivify the committee. There is, it must be emphasized, no clear 
record that the SS or any other work of Aristotle was ever examined let 
alone censored by it.36 


35. “Ingens vero virtus et mirabilis tam in plantis quam in lapidibus est col- 
lata, set humano generi est occulta. Set nos in libro de lapidibus et in libro de 
plantis exposuimus eorum proprietates plenius et virtutes" (Steele, 114). 

36. On the events of 1231, see Martin Grabmann, | Divieti ecclesiastici di 
Aristotele sotto Innocenzo Ill e Gregoria IX (Rome, 1941); Williams, “Repenser 
l'intention; Luca Bianchi, Censure et liberté intellectuelle à l'Université de Paris 
(XHF-XIV* siècles) (Paris, 1999), 103 ff. 
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2.7. 1 do not mean to imply by the foregoing critique that books of 
magic or philosophy were never interdicted by the church. Indeed, 
books of magic were forbidden in canon law, and there is at least one 
instance in the thirteenth century when they were formally con- 
demned. Michael Scot, for example, well knew that books like the Liber 
perditionis anime et corporis and the Liber auguriorum, ymaginum, et pres- 
tigiorum, both of which he owned, were prohibited by the church, and 
as part of the Condemnation of 1277 the bishop of Paris, Etienne Tem- 
pier, issued a blanket pronouncement against all such "necromantic" 
writings.37 In the quarter-century before this, hostility from some 
quarters toward books of magic was so strong that the author of the 
Speculum astronomiae felt the need to defend them against their outright 
destruction. Roger Bacon, too, spoke forcefully on their behalf, 
including the SS.39 Among the magic books available in the thirteenth 
century were even several attributed to Aristotle.4° However, the 
paucity of official pronouncements regarding books of magic suggests 
that normally these were not of particular concern to the Holy Sce or 
to local church officials. Rather, ecclesiastical attention was directed 
mostly at writings that contained specifically theological errors or that 
were alleged to contain such errors, for example, Joachim of Fiore’s De 
unitate Trinitatis, Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, the Talmud, Ger- 
ard of Borgo San Donnino’s Introductorius in Evangelium Aeternum, 


37. For Michael Scot, see Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 288; Paolo Lucentini, 
“L’ermetismo magico nel secolo XIII,” in Sic itur ad astra: Studien zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik und Naturwissenschaften, cd. Menso Folkerts and 
Richard Lorch (Wiesbaden, 2000), 414 and n. 23, 422. For the church’s stric- 
tures against the occult sciences, see Joannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis 
Policratici, cd. Clemens C. I. Webb, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1909), I9. For Étienne 
Tempier, see chapter 6, n. 421. The Franciscans and the Dominicans also leg- 
islated against books on alchemy and magic: see Luca Bianchi, “Censure, lib- 
erté et progrès intellectuel à l'Université de Paris au XIIe siècle,” AHDLMA 
63 (1996): 52, 81. 

38. See the edition provided in Paola Zambelli, The "Speculum astronomiae" 
and Its Enigma: Astrology, Theology, and Science in Albertus Magnus and His Con- 
temporaries (Dordrecht, 1992). 

39. Steele, 6; Epistola fratris Rogeri Baconis de secretis operibus artis et naturae, 
in Brewer, 532. 

40. For books of magic attributed to Aristotle, see PAL; Thorndike, 
Michael Scot, 119; Roger Bacon's introduction to his edition of the SS (Steele, 
6). 
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William of St. Amour’s De periculis novissimorum temporum, Giles of 
Rome’s commentary on the Sentences, and writings of Peter Olivi. 
When works of philosophy were subjected to ecclesiastical scrutiny or 
condemnation by the pope or other representatives of the church—as 
happened with Aristotle’s Jibri naturales along with commentaries on 
them, booklets (guaternuli) containing the work of David of Dinant, 
John Scotus Erigena’s Periphyseon, or the writings of Siger of Brabant 
and Boethius of Dacia—it was not because of magic, but because they 
had been implicated in the profession of heresy.*! The case of Arnald of 
Villanova is instructive here. As a medical writer, he sometimes ven- 
tured into the areas of magic, alchemy, or astrology, as with his cure in 
1301 for Pope Boniface VIIT's kidney stones that involved the fabrica- 
tion of a gold seal with the form of a lion when the Sun was in the sign 
of Leo. Such forays, however, never caused him any serious difficulty; 
on the contrary, he was the most sought after physician of his day.4* It 
was only when Arnald circulated his De tempore adventus Antichristi 
(1297) that he got into trouble with the church. 

3. The importance of the Arabic tradition in judging the validity of the 
expurgation argument. To a far greater extent than historians have 
acknowledged, the differences between the Latin SS and the Arabic 
Long Form as we know it today can be attributed to Philip’s Arabic 
source. In comparing Philip’s work to the extant Arabic manuscripts, 


41. The evidence from the University of Paris in the thirteenth century is 
overwhelming in this regard. Of the many ecclesiastical condemnations there 
directed against books, only the one issued in 1277 is specifically concerned 
with magic, and this only peripherally. Possibly some MSS of Ptolemy's work 
in astronomy/astrology were burned as part of some local condemnation; see 
the puzzling statement reported in Claude Lafleur, Le “Guide de l'étudiant" d'un 
maitre anonyme de la Faculté des Arts de Paris au XIE siècle (Quebec, 1992), 36: 
“Et hec scientia [de astris] traditur secundum unam sui partem in Tolomeo, 
secundum autem aliam partem traditur in Almagesta. Et isti libri combusti 
sunt.” On the subject of medieval censorship, see Bianchi, Censure et liberté 
intellectuelle; G. B. Flahiff, *Ecclesiastical Censorship of Books in the Twelfth 
Century," Mediaeval Studies 4 (1942): 1-22; Mary Martin McLaughlin, /ntellec- 
tual Freedom and Its Limitations in the University of Paris in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries (New York, 1977); William J. Courtenay, “Inquiry and 
Inquisition: Academic Freedom in Medieval Universities,” Church History 58 
(1989): 168-81; J. M. M. H. Thijssen, Censure and Heresy at the University of 
Paris, 1200-1400 (Philadelphia, 1998). 

42. For the seal, see Heinrich Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VII (Minster, 
1902), 205-7, xxx-xxxi. See also Robert E. Lerner, “The Pope and the Doc- 
tor,” Yale Review 78 (1988-89): 62-79, for some helpful discussion. 
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historians have generally underestimated the distance, both temporal 
and textual, between the two. No Arabic manuscript matches Philip’s 
work well enough that we can say any one of them constitutes a match 
for Philip’s Arabic exemplar. The majority of Arabic manuscripts of the 
Long Form date from a century or more after Philip’s translation; only 
a few might have been copied before.43 (The situation is not all that dif- 
ferent for Arabic manuscripts of the Short Form.)#4 Furthermore, even 
the two manuscripts that are said to mirror Philip's work best—Istan- 
bul Aya Sofya 2890 (A.D. 1324) and Gotha 1870 (I have been unable to 
find out any information regarding its date)—also differ from it in some 
small yet possibly significant respects.45 The impressive researches of 
Mahmoud Manzalaoui and Mario Grignaschi have shown us that the 
Arabic SS circulated in a bewildering variety of forms (indeed the latter 
has talked of “the labyrinth of variants"); a good example of this is how 
the tables of contents often do not keep pace with the major textual 
additions or alterations.4$ No one can read these studies and come away 
believing that certainty is currently possible concerning all the particu- 


43. Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 151-56; also Grignaschi, “L’orig- 
ine,” 61. The two “early” MSS are Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” nos. 17 
and 47. Manzalaoui places the date of the former between ca. 1150 and 1300. 
No. 47, a fragment of the physiognomy, is not necessarily representative of the 
Long Form; moreover, its dating has been disputed. On the latter MS, see n. 
61. For another possible early Arabic MS (this one written in Hebrew charac- 
ters), see Spitzer, “Hebrew Translations,” 49. 

44. Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 148-51; Grignaschi, "L'origine," 
61. 

45. Given that I am not an Arabist, the following comparison is much less 
rigorous than I would like it to be; nevertheless, it does, I think, sufficiently 
make the general point that is argued above. Philip has "Ypocras" (Steele, 66), 
the Arabic has “Socrates” (Steele, 194; cf. 272); Philip has “Philimon” (Steele, 
165), the Arabic has “Aklimun” (Steele, 2 18; cf. 277) or “Aclimas” (Forster, De 
Aristotelis, 3); Philip has "Aristo" (Steele, 93) unlike any Arabic MS (Steele, 
274; Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 60 n. 46); the Latin SS concludes the chapter 
on medical astrology with a paragraph not found in any extant Arabic MS (see 
n. 17); Philip does not have the counsel found in the Arabic sanctioning "the 
breaking of agreements in state policy . . . in certain situations” (Steele, 190). 
Aya Sofya 289o also includes magic characters in the section on talismans 
(Grignaschi, "L'origine," 52, and “La diffusion,” 13; cf. Steele, 258-59), while 
Philip's version certainly did not. According to Manzalaoui, *Facts and Prob- 
lems,” 154, there are lacunae in Gotha 1870. See also section 3.1 and nn. 49, 
74, 86 in this chapter for yet other differences. 

46. For the quote from Grignaschi, see his "L'origine," 27. 
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lar contents and the order of those contents in Philip’s Arabic exem- 
plar. What is positively known underscores, ultimately, the many 
uncertainties. For example, while most Arabic manuscripts include a 
little section on the salutary effects of music on the soul, it is not found 
in the Latin tradition, and historians are agreed that this section was 
missing from the Arabic exemplar at Philip’s disposal.47 Likewise, the 
variations in the section on talismans in the Arabic tradition explain the 
absence of parts of it in the Latin tradition.? For all we know, yet other 
gaps and problems in the Latin manuscripts can be traceable back to 
the Arabic. 

3.1. We can begin with an easy example in order to make this point. 
One proponent of the expurgation hypothesis, Robert Steele, has sug- 
gested that “the editors of Philip” added the paragraph preceding the 
alchemy when they cut the section on talismans and moved the rest of 
occult science from the end of the SS to book 2. We have seen earlier 
in this chapter that such an explanation has little merit. A simpler expla- 
nation is available than the complicated conspiracy theory offered by 
Steele. True, Arabic manuscripts do not include this introductory para- 
graph.*? But given the huge gaps in our knowledge of the Arabic man- 
uscript tradition, it seems most reasonable and economical to suppose 
that, barring compelling contradictory evidence, this paragraph stems 
from some lost Arabic manuscript line. 

3.2. À crucial piece of evidence for an official expurgation has been 
the section on onomancy. While it is found in no known Latin manu- 
script either on its own or as part of the SS, Mahmoud Manzalaoui 
located what he took to be a Middle English version coupled with a 
translation of the SS's physiognomy in London, British Library, Sloane 
213 (ca. 1400); according to him, the coincident pairing of texts, and 
the closeness of this onomancy to that found in manuscripts of the Ara- 


47. Steele, xlvii, 217-18; Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 169; Grig- 
naschi, "L'origine," 12. An English translation of this section can be found in 
Steele, 217-18. I also note that, in explaining the omission of material in the 
Arabic tradition, no historian has had recourse to any acts of censorship, 
official or otherwise. 

48. Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems," 237; Grignaschi, "L'origine," 
51-52, and “La diffusion," 13 and n. 18. Some examples of these variations can 
be found in Steele, 258-61. 

49. Grignaschi, "L'origine," 52-53. For the paragraph, see Steele, 114 
(5-24). According to Grignaschi, Philip’s exemplar probably reflects a better 
MS tradition in this instance than what is available now in the Arabic. 
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bic Long Form, suggests that we have here a witness to a missing part 
of Philip's original work.5? This hypothesis, however, cannot be sus- 
tained. To call the Middle English version “a modified form” of the 
SS’s onomancy is not exact; they are, in fact, different, for the Middle 
English version has a different prologue and a second onomantic calcu- 
lation not found in the Arabic. As Charles Burnett has shown convinc- 
ingly, the onomancy found in Sloane 213 comes from an independent 
tradition of onomancy texts that antedates Philip’s translation.5! 

Why is the onomancy never included in any Latin manuscript of the 
SS? Censorship is not the answer: the presence of onomancies in a 
liturgical book like the Eadwine Psalter written circa 1160 at 
Christchurch Cathedral Priory in Canterbury, in a manuscript illus- 
trated by Matthew Paris (d. 1259) at St. Albans, or in another thir- 
teenth-century codex apparently produced not far away by the monks 
of Evesham Abbey, confirms in a simple way the fact that the divinatory 
science of onomancy raised few ecclesiastical eyebrows in the High 
Middle Ages.5? Some scholars have suggested that Philip chose not to 
translate the onomancy because of the difficulty of adapting the table 
with its numeric equivalents for Arabic letters to the Latin alphabet.53 
Another possibility is that a later editor excised this section because it 


so. Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 64, “Mediaeval European Version,” 
91, Nine English Versions, xvii, xxvi, and “Three Oxford Thinkers,” 482-83. 
Steele, 250-52, contains an English translation of the onomancy. Manzalaoui, 
Nine English Versions, 10-17, prints the Middle English version of both this 
physiognomy and the onomancy. On the latter see also W. L. Braekman, Stud- 
ies on Alchemy, Diet, Medicine, and Prognostication in Middle English (Brussels, 
1986), 105-11. 

51. Charles S. F. Burnett, “The Eadwine Psalter and the Western Tradi- 
tion of che Onomancy in Pseudo-Aristotle's Secret of Secrets,” AHDLMA 57 
(1988): 143-67. 

52. For the Eadwine Psalter, see Burnett, *Eadwine Psalter," 144, and 
"The Prognostications of che Eadwine Psalter," in Tbe Eadwine Psalter: Text, 
Image, and Monastic Culture in Twelfth-Century Canterbury, ed. Margaret Gib- 
son et al. (London, 1992), 165-67. For the Matthew Paris MS, see Burnett, 
“Fadwine Psalter,” 145. For the Evesham MS, Aberystwyth, NLW, Peniarth 
339A, see appendix 3.2; the onomancy can be found on fol. r9r-v. 

53. Steele, lix; Alverny, “Conclusion,” 138 n. 15; W. F. Ryan, “The Ono- 
mantic Table in the Old Russian Secreta secretorum," Slavonic and East European 
Review 49 (1971): 604. Helpful here is Burnett, “Eadwine Psalter,” 149, who 
describes the problem of transposition from Arabic to Latin. 
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had become nonsensical in its transposition, as Steele supposed simi- 
larly to have happened with the individual medicines making up the 
panacea. But none of this seems very likely. Unlike the oft-omitted 
recipes, there are no versions of this Latin onomancy known to be 
extant; its excision, then, would have had to have been effected virtually 
at the start of the SS’s career in the West. Given that Philip almost cer- 
tainly brought a complete exemplar of his work back with him to the 
papal court (along perhaps with a presentation copy for the pope him- 
self); given that another line of manuscripts might have started from 
the bishop of Tripoli’s personal copy; and given that the papal and 
imperial courts acted as a kind of clearinghouse for the diffusion of the 
SS, the odds for such an occurrence are very small. As for Philip being 
responsible for the omission, we see him struggling to find Latin equiv- 
alents for the Arabic names of the panacea’s ingredients: why would he 
not do the same with the onomancy? Or why would he not transpose it 
to the best of his ability without worrying overmuch about how calcu- 
lations or predictions would be affected? The history of the Short 
Form’s onomancy in Western languages not only shows us how the 
adaptation might have proceeded but, more fundamentally, that such 
an adaptation was possible.5* Again, the history of the Arabic SS gives 
us, I think, a much more satisfactory and economical answer to the 
question that was posed above. We know that the onomancy was added 
on to the Arabic SS at some point in its career; it is not unusual in the 
Arabic manuscript tradition to find it missing from the SS or circulat- 
ing as an independent text.55 Until we have some proof or better argu- 
ments to the contrary, it makes the most sense to assume that the ono- 
mancy was not in Philip’s Arabic exemplar in the first place. 

3.3. Like the onomancy, the section on physiognomy was not always 
part of the Arabic SS and sometimes circulated as a separate text;5 pos- 


54. For the Poridat de las Poridades, see Kasten, 92-93; Grignaschi, “L’orig- 
ine,” 67; Ryan, “Onomantic Table,” 605; Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 64. 
For another example of a transposition from Arabic into Latin, see Burnett, 
“Eadwine Psalter,” 149 n. 28. 

55. Manzalaoui, "Facts and Problems," 148, 155, 156, 169; Grignaschi, 
"L'origine," 10, 28, 87, 93-97; Burnett, *Eadwine Psalter," 148-49; Badawi, 
Transmission, 102. 

56. Manzalaoui, “Facts and Problems,” 148, 193; Grignaschi, "L'origine," 
87; Badawi, Transmission, 102; and chapter 1. 
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sibly, then, the vagaries of its history in the Muslim world can explain 
some of the anomalies associated with it in the Latin textual tradition. 
One problem is that the Latin physiognomy concludes with an elabo- 
rate explicit unique to itself that has not yet been found in any Arabic 
manuscript: what is its source?5?7 Another difficulty comes with the 
placement of this section within the SS: while the overwhelming 
majority of Latin manuscripts have the physiognomy at the end of the 
treatise, manuscripts of the Arabic Long Form include it in book 2; 
morcover, the table of contents in a number of Latin manuscripts 
report this typically Arabic order as well.5®> Where was the physiog- 
nomy in Philip’s autograph? 

One explanation proposed for the appearance of the explicit is that 
the physiognomy was translated anonymously as a separate treatise 
from Arabic into Latin; the explicit, which was part of the Arabic work, 
was likewise translated; Philip then incorporated the translated phys- 
iognomy with the explicit into the physiognomy that was part of his 
own work much as he had done with the Epistola of John of Seville.59 
However, while the physiognomy did circulate independently in the 
West, there are no extant manuscripts of it antedating Philip’s transla- 
tion or containing substantially alternative readings; all of the known 
copies seem to derive from Philip’s work. 

^ slightly different solution also looks to the Arabic tradition of the 
physiognomy. We know that the physiognomy circulated on its own in 
the Muslim world as a letter of Aristotle to Alexander and that at some 
point it was tacked on to an ur-SS. It seems possible that this epistle 
simply carried its explicit over to the Arabic SS when the two were 
joined, that it was present in the exemplar used by Philip and thus 
translated by him, and that it fell away some time in the later Arabic 


57. "Completus est tractatus de signis et moribus naturalibus hominum ad 
regem Alexandrum magnificum qui dominatus fuit toti orbi dictusque Monar- 
cha in Septentrione" (Steele, 172). 

58. For sorne of the thirteenth- and early-fourteenth-century MSS with 
the physiognomy in book 2 or listed in the table of contents as part of book 2, 
see Steele, xxvii. 

59. Steele, xxi n. 1. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 21-24, discusses the above 
possibility and then rejects it. For Philip's use of John's work, sec n. 79. 

60. For MSS of the physiognomy dating from the thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century, see appendix 3.3. On the physiognomy circulating as a separate 
treatise, see also chapter 6 nn. 334, 335. 
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tradition so that it has now become invisible to us there." Perhaps rel- 
evant here is the fact that the physiognomy is sometimes referred to in 
the Latin manuscripts as a ser770 (discourse) instead of a Jiber (book). 
As we will see below, those manuscripts that best seem to reflect 
Philip's autograph contain this explicit, so this possibility seems the 
most likely one. 

Yet one more hypothesis to explain the explicit has been advanced by 
Mario Grignaschi. Hc suggests that it was added in the Latin tradition 
by a scribe who had noted that the physiognomy seemed to constitute 
an entirely separate portion of Aristotle's letter to Alexander.®3 Only a 
scientifically executed manuscript stemma can determine if Grignaschi 
is correct on this matter. 

The problem of the placement of the physiognomy in the SS is not 
resolved casily either, partly because it is complicated by another tex- 
tual conundrum, namely, the division and displacement of the Arabic 
book 10 in the Latin tradition, which we will take up in the following 
section. The Arabic manuscript tradition of the Long Form seems 
definitive in its testimony that Philip's exemplar had the physiognomy 
in book 2 and all of the chapters on occult science in book 10. This is 
further supported by elements of the Latin manuscript tradition. The 
table of contents in a number of Latin manuscripts report this standard 
Arabic ordering of material. Some of these manuscripts also include the 
following title for book ro: “the tenth discourse (dictio decima) on the 
sciences of incantations and the secrets of the stars and on the inclina- 
tion of souls and on the properties of stones and plants." Given that a 


61. London, BL, Or. 12070, which contains a section on physiognomy sim- 
ilar to that found in che Arabic Long Form and carries a date of 941 A.D., might 
undermine my hypothesis because it does not have this explicit: on this MS, see 
Manzalaoui, "Facts and Problems,” 155-58, 222-23, and Nine English Versions, 
ix and n. 3. But I should point out that this physiognomy is not exactly the same 
as that found in the Long Form, and these differences could be crucial. More- 
over, the text to which this fragment belonged might not even be the SS but 
some other pseudo-Aristotelian production. There is some question regarding 
the date of this fragment as well (Grignaschi, “L’origine,” 13-14, 42-47). Of 
course it is possible too that the explicit had not yet been added to this item in 
the Arabic tradition. 

62. Examples: Oxford, BL, Digby 228, fol. 37vb; Paris, BNF, lat. 6584, fol. 
30vb; Paris, BNF, 6755, fol. 2va; Reims, BM, 867, fol. 63va. This is paralleled 
in the Arabic tradition: sce chapter 1. 

63. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 23-24, 26. 
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similar title is also found in the Arabic Long Form, almost certainly this 
heading was in Philip’s autograph. And given that Philip proudly tells 
his patron that he has taken the trouble to make a table of contents list- 
ing all the chapters, and given that this table probably reflected in some 
way the above title, the conclusion seems inescapable that the final 
book of the SS contained not physiognomy but occult science.5 Sev- 
eral Latin manuscripts actually place the physiognomy in book 2, and 
one of them even concludes with what probably was the complete dictio 
decima’s contents. As a working hypothesis, then, we might take it that 
very early in the SS's career a reader-editor noticed the explicit of the 
physiognomy and the description of this section as a sermo, both of 
which suggest the separateness of this section from the SS per se, then 
moved it to the end of the treatise on the assumption that it was not an 
integral part of the SS.56 We know that some of the Schoolmen indeed 
saw the physiognomy as an independent tract.$? And perhaps our hypo- 
thetical reviser even suspected (wrongly, it turns out) that this was the 
work of Aristotle’s referred to in an anonymous compilation on phys- 
iognomy that had long been available in the Latin West.59 

So far so good. But there are some objections that must be overcome 
before we can give a more substantial nod to our hypothesis. Poten- 
tially troubling are those few copies of the SS that have the physiog- 
nomy in the correct place: we might expect them to be near-perfect 
representatives of Philip's work, but this is not the case. What could be 
the best witness to Philip's autograph, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
lat. 6756 (s. xiv in.), does not have Philip's prologue, table of contents, 


64. "Diccio decima de scienciis incantamentorum et de secretis astrorum et 
de inclinacione animorum et de proprietatibus lapidum et herbarum" (Steele, 
157). Though Steele, Ixiii, reports that three early MSS have the title— Paris, 
BNF, lat. 6755; Paris, BNF, lat. 6756; London, BL, Royal 12.C.VI—I see it 
only in the second. On similar titles in the Arabic, see Steele, 252, and Spitzer, 
"| Iebrew Translations,” 45-46. 

65. See appendix 2. 

66. Paris, BNF, lat. 6755 might be seen as an example of an intermediate 
MS showing the move in progress: while it has the dictio decima rubric in the 
table of contents, it lists the physiognomy as "liber decimus" in the text. Later 
MSS will drop "dictio decima" from the table. 

67. See chapter 7. 

68. "Ex tribus auctoribus quorum libros prae manu habui, Loxi medici, 
Aristotelis philosophi, Polemonis declamatoris, qui de physiognomonia 
scripserunt . . ." (André, Anonyme latin, 51). 
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or opening chapter; it ends in the midst of the section on talismans.59 
But these defects do not present an insuperable problem, for it might 
be that they are the result of some accident after the fact: the disap- 
pearance of two quires seems to be the most logical explanation for the 
imperfect beginning and ending of the manuscript.?° More serious is 
the absence of the paragraph De venter and the Indian physician's 
advice to eat cumin. In order to account for the paucity of manuscripts 
having the correct ordering of material, we must assume that a major 
revision of the SS occurred near the very start in its career; we must 
now further assume that either before this or at the very same time a 
botched exemplar of the SS without the just-mentioned items was 
made.?' On the other hand, the Paris manuscript does leave out the 
possibly interpolated last paragraph that concludes the vulgate book 2, 
and the fact that it does not contain the sections on alchemy, stones, 
and plants presumably means that these were to follow the section on 
talismans in book 10, just as in the Arabic manuscript tradition.7 

Two early Italian translations could be relevant here. One of them, 
which was executed around 1300, also has the physiognomy at the end 
of book 2. While it includes the paragraph De verter, it does not have 
the section on talismans, and it places the other occult sciences in book 
2 just like the vulgate recension of the SS; it also adds some extraneous 
passages.73 Yet another example is provided by Paris, Bibliothèque 


69. This MS begins on fol. rra with Steele, 39, “De prologo Johannis qui 
transtulit librum." 

70. ‘This is not an infrequent occurrence with MSS generally, and is even to 
be seen in several instances with the SS: see appendix 3.2 (Bruges, SB, 476; 
Cambridge, PembrokeC, 130) and some of the fragments found in appendix 
3 

71. An alternative explanation is that there was a second, anonymous trans- 
lation of the complete SS that included the paragraph De venter (instead of De 
oculis) plus the Indian physician's advice. Steinschneider, Die ewropaischen Über- 
setzungen aus dem Arabischen bis Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts (Graz, 1956), 42, has 
made the suggestion of such a translation. However, the evidence and argu- 
ments that have been provided for it so far are weak. 

72. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 15 n. 21. 

73. What appears to be the best MS of this translation is Florence, BN, 
Magliabechiano XII 4 (G. Cecioni, *Il Secretum Secretorum Attribuito ad 
Aristotile e le sue Redazioni Volgari,” I Propugnatore, 2d ser., 2 [1889]: 89 ffx; 
Iermenau, “Französische Bearbeitungen,” 2 1; Grignaschi, "La diffusion,” 14, 
22, 25 and n. 50, 64-65, and "Remarques," 13-15). 
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Nationale, ital. 917 (s. xiii ex.), which contains a heretofore unnoticed 
second Italian translation of the SS independent of the one just dis- 
cussed. This version too has a serious flaw, skipping right over the third 
part of the body; it also includes the suspected interpolated paragraph 
at the end of the chapter on astrological medicine. But from there the 
text then moves directly to the physiognomy. Furthermore, just as in 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 6756, it concludes with the occult 
sciences, though in this case the first of three chapters on talismans is 
omitted. Provisionally, then, with all due acknowledgment of the out- 
standing uncertainties, our conclusion must be that Philip’s autograph 
had the physiognomy at the end of book 2. 

3-4. We face similar difficulties when trying to determine where the 
occult science material was found in Philip’s autograph. The Arabic 
Long Form suggests that Philip’s book ro included talismans, alchemy, 
lapidary, herbal—in that order. But it is the norm in the Latin tradition 
to find these last three items placed at the conclusion of book 2. How 
explain the apparent displacement and division of the original book 10 
in the Latin tradition? Why was all of book ro not left where it was? As 
we have seen in section 2.4, it would have been quite easy to separate 
off the physiognomy from the SS as its final book and to make no other 
editorial change except some minor adjustments in the table of con- 
tents and the section headings. 

Yet another problem is presented by the reference in the section on 
talismans to what Aristotle tells us that he had said before on the subject 
of stones and plants.74 It does not seem that Aristotle is here referring 
to his other books on plants and stones mentioned earlier in the SS,75 


74. "Cum ergo cognoveris omnia hec, cum hiis que prediximus tibi de 
essencia sive substancia lapidum, et quid recipit quodlibet istorum a quolibet 
planeta, et quid quilibet planeta in ipsis habet, et si quilibet planeta habeat par- 
ticipacioner quarumlibet ymaginum lapidearum, et quid recipit quelibet isto- 
rum in participacione in qualibet ymagine lapidearum et vegetabilium et orig- 
inalium . . ." (Steele, 160-61; emphasis added). But note in this connection the 
contradictory words found in the little lapidary signaling that the section on 
talismans will follow: “Et ego determinabo tibi proprietates et virtutes lapidum 
et incantarnencorum et de quibusdam plantis in sequenti tractatu" (Steele, 118 
[29-31]. This does not appear in the English translation of the Arabic (cf. 
Steele, 263). 

75. “De proprietatibus et qualitatibus et virtutibus quarundam herbarum, 
et de earum utilitatibus, brevi tractatu in sequentibus determinabimus. In aliis 
siquidem libris nostris plene de proprietatibus lapidum et viribus herbarum et 
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and part of the herbal indeed provides a section on theory such as Aris- 
totle describes.” But if Aristotle is here directing Alexander's attention 
to the SS’s chapters on these subjects, as seems likely, our expectation 
based on the extant Arabic manuscripts is for them to come after talis- 
mans in the dictio decima. Could Aristotle’s words then be taken as a 
confirmation of the vulgate ordering of material? Maybe; maybe not. 
Given that essentially the same reading shows up in the Arabic Long 
Form, perhaps this is simply a textual aberration originating in the Ara- 
bic tradition.77 

If the imperfect state of our knowledge of the SS’s career both in the 
Arabic East and the Latin West prevents us from clinching the argu- 
ment that Philip’s autograph had the same ordering of contents as the 
Arabic Long Form, perhaps we can come to more certainty from the 
other direction, so to speak: can a reasonable argument be made that 
the vulgate recension of the SS accurately reflects Philip’s autograph? 
It is certainly possible that Philip’s Arabic exemplar had the physiog- 
nomy at the end of the treatise: this is the norm with the Short Form, 
so we might imagine that Philip was working with a hybrid Short 
Form-Long Form exemplar. And perhaps the division of the dictio dec- 
ima had already taken place in the Arabic tradition: hence Aristotle’s 
reference to the chapter on plants in the “later” section on talismans 
and his reference to “enchantments” in the “earlier” chapter on magic 
stones. Given that the table of contents often inaccurately reflects the 
order of material in the Arabic tradition, Philip’s exemplar could well 
have had this problem too. So, instead of assuming that the hundreds of 
extant Latin SS manuscripts are corruptions of Philip’s autograph, it is 
simpler to consider the several manuscripts that have the physiognomy 
in book 2 as the product of attempts by thoughtful reader-scribes to 
match up the text to the erroneous table that Philip unthinkingly 





naturis plantarum declaravimus, et ideo que nunc sunt dicenda de plantis et de 
lapidibus quantum ad presens opus sufficiunt . . . Set nos in libro de lapidibus 
et in libro de plantis exposuimus eorum proprietates plenius et virtutes” 
(Steele, 114). Perhaps inspired by the “prediximus” and Aristotle's statement in 
the lapidary “ego determinabo tibi proprietates et virtutes lapidum et incanta- 
mentorum et de quibusdam plantis in sequenti tractatu" (see the preceding 
footnote), some scribes moved the section on talismans to a position immedi- 
ately after the herbal (e.g., London, BL, Sloane 1934; London, BL, Royal 
12C.vi). 

76. Steele, 119-20. 

77. Steele, 256. 
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reproduced. But here we hit an obstacle that is not, I think, easily 
removed or circumvented. I remind the reader of Philip’s statement in 
his prologue that he has prepared a table of contents listing all the 
chapters of the SS so as to facilitate his patron’s reading: could Philip 
be dissembling about his editorial efforts; could Philip have lied to his 
bishop and just copied blindly what was almost certainly a defective or 
incomplete table of contents that he had found in his Arabic exemplar? 
Such a scenario is difficult to envision. And we have not only Philip’s 
words to cite in his favor, but also his actions. Philip took the trouble to 
compose a prologue. Moreover, he went out of his way to integrate 
readings from John of Seville's Epistola with the Arabic text at his dis- 
posal.7® Philip relied on John's work when it paralleled or supple- 
mented his exemplar; he translated anew phrases and paragraphs found 
only in that exemplar. Specifically, Philip carefully compared line by 
line John’s rendition of the Arabic with his own in order to guarantee 
his text’s accuracy and completeness. He repeated two portions of 
John’s work outright and then translated anew very similar material 
found in the Arabic.79 And he included two paragraphs from the Epis- 


78. On Philip’s use of John’s translation, see Steele, xxi, xl-xlv, 272; Möller, 
lxi; Hermenau, “Französische Bearbeitungen,” 24, and review of Steele, 
377-78; Manzalaoui, Nine English Versions, xiii-xvi; Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 
21 and n. 41; R. A. Pack, *Pseudo-Aristotelis Epistola ad Alexandrum de 
regimine sanitatis a quodam Nicolao versificata," AHDLMA 45 (1978): 308 
and n. 1; n. 79 following. 

79. Philip repeats the section on natural heat (Suchier 479 [139-48]/Steele, 
81 [19-30]; Steele, 88 [5]-89 [11]) and the section on things that strengthen or 
weaken the body (Suchier, 479 [148]-480 [182]/Steele, 82 [1]-83 [8]; Steele, 94 
[15]-96 [2]). It is certain that these are Philip’s own doing because no “pure” 
version of Philip's work exists; moreover, no known Arabic MS contains these 
repetitions either. Pace Steele, xxi, and Manzalaoui, "Mediaeval European 
Version,” go, the repetitions are not the result of oversight; comparison of the 
companion sections shows enough differences to justify Philip's decision to 
include them. Given the choice of keeping or cutting this repetitive material, 
was it not correct to err on the side of inclusion? One of Bacon's chapter head- 
ings is instructive here: "Capitulum .25. de hiis que corroborant corpus et 
cetera, et est hoc capitulum simile capitulo .14. set quia optirna sunt documenta 
ideo iterat, licet alio modo, et addit quedam et alia minuit" (Steele, 94). On one 
occasion, it must be admitted, there is the possibility that Philip eliminated 
material found in the Epistola—the recounting at the work's close of the 
monthly divisions of the four seasons (Suchier, 480 [182-88])—though the 
excision might be seen as justified by his including much more exact informa- 
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tola that are not in the Long Form.®° All of this shows an admirable 
concern for the quality of his edition. It is, therefore, more than an 
assumption that Philip took care to present his esteemed patron with a 
nicely finished piece of work?! Provisionally, again, with all due 





tion about when each season begins at the start of each season's description. 
However, a good number of Epistola MSS do not include the lines in question, 
so perhaps Philip did not even know them. 

80. Steele, 68 (17-27), 83 (9-15). For this second item, the Regula Hip- 
pocrates, see chapter 6 n. 16. 

81. Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 62-63, has suggested that Philip's 
word, sentence, and paragraph “doublets” are alternative translations that 
entered the text when an unsupervised scribe turned out a “clean copy” of 
Philip's work—Philip, perhaps, having rushed off from the Holy Land, leaving 
his work incomplete. But such neglect of the finished product is hard to recon- 
cile with Philip's stated aim of pleasing his bishop; the writing of a prologue, 
the preparation (or revision) of a table of contents, and the inclusion of read- 
ings from the Epistola all imply that Philip would have done more than merely 
hand a scribe a file filled with reworked drafts and scribbled notes. On the 
paragraph repetitions, see n. 79. Philip's use of word and sentence doublets can 
be explained partly by what Manzalaoui has called Philip's *rhetorical disposi- 
tion” (“Philip of Tripoli,” 59); this trait is in evidence several times in Philip's 
prologue (e.g., “Intrinsecus vero medullatenus innuit enigmatice et secrete 
Alexandro principale propostium . . .” [emphasis added]; see appendix 2 for this 
and other examples). But there is also a technical reason for the doublets. In his 
prologue Philip says, “cranstuli cum magno labore et lucido sermone de Ara- 
bico ydiomate in Latinum . . . eliciens quandoque ex littera litteram, et quan- 
doque sensum ex sensu, cum alius loquendi modus sit apud Arabes alius apud 
Latinos” (Steele, 26): these two methods of translating are not mutually exclu- 
sive, and sometimes Philip employs them both (e.g., as described by Manza- 
laoui in “Philip of Tripoli,” 62, with reference to Steele, 158 [21]). Moreover, 
it is clear that Philip was trying to “hedge his bets” as a translator. Manzalaoui 
has asked, “are we to assume that Philip is trying out a hit-or-miss method by 
which, when in doubt about anything, you say it twice?” (“Philip of Tripoli,” 
63). The answer to this question is “yes.” Other Latin translators of Aristotle 
routinely did the same thing, as, for example: 


Hugh of Santalla: see Charles Burnett, “Literal Translation and Intelli- 
gent Adaptation amongst the Arabic-Latin Translators of the First 
Half of the Twelfth Century,” in La diffusione delle scienze islamiche nel 
Medio Evo europeo (Rome, 1987), 11. 

Dominicus Gundisalvi and Avendauth: see Avicenna Latinus: Liber de 
anima seu Sextus de naturalibus, ed. Simone Van Riet, vols. 1-3 (Lou- 
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acknowledgment of the outstanding uncertainties, our conclusion must 
be that Philip’s autograph began with an accurate table of contents and 
finished with the entire dictio decima. 

4. The crucial terms geomancia and celimania. Twice in his prologue 
Philip describes the contents of the treatise that he has just translated. 
In an invented addition, Philip imagines that Alexander had asked for 
Aristotle to reveal to him “the secret of certain arts, viz., the motion, 
operation, and power of the stars in astronomy, the art of alchemy in 
nature, the art of knowing natures, and operating enchantments and 
celimancy and geomancy.”®? A little further on, Philip remarks that 





vain, 1972), 109*-12", 129*-32*, and vols. 4-5 (Louvain, 1968), 76*-79*, 
II5*—16*, 136*-39*. 

James of Venice: see Gerard Verbeke, “L’Aristote latin et les commen- 
taires latins médiévaux sur Aristote," Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 
34 (1992): 10-11; and Josef Brams, “The Critical Editing of the Latin 
Aristotle: The Case of the Physics,” Proceedings of the PMR Conference 
15 (1990): 19-33. 

William of Moerbeke: see Proclus, Commentaire sur le Parménide de Pla- 
ton: Traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke, ed. Carolos Steel, vol. 1 
(Leuven, 1982), 53*. 

Burgundio of Pisa: see Fernand Bossier, “L’élaboration du vocabulaire 
philosophique chez Burgundio de Pise," in Aux origines du lexique 
philosophique européen: L'influence de la latinitas, ed. Jacqueline 
Hamesse (Louvain-la-neuve, 1997), 84-85. 

Hermannus Alemannus: see Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica: The Arabic Version, 
ed. M. C. Lyons (Cambridge, 1982), xviii. 

Robert Grosseteste: see Ezio Franceschini, “Roberto Grossatesta, 
Vescovo di Lincoln, e le sue traduzioni latine," in his Scritti di filologia 
latina medievale, vol. 2 (Padua, 1976), 480. 


On the use of doublets see also Lys Ann Shore, “A Case Study in Medieval 
Nonliterary Translation: Scientific Texts from Latin to French," in Medieval 
Translators and Their Craft, ed. Jeannette Beer (Kalamazoo, Mich., 1989), 
313-14. Note too that some of the word doublets discussed by Manzalaoui are 
probably not Philip’s but simply MS variants: comparison of Steele’s edition of 
the SS with those of Frenz-Herde and Möller suggests that they originated in 
the Latin tradition as readers were uncertain about how to expand particular 
abbreviations: e.g., “quando vel quantum” (Steele, 97); “commendacio sive 
condicio” (Steele, 123). 

82. See appendix 2. Near the beginning of the SS (Steele, 40-41), Aristotle 
speaks of revealing great secrets, but he does not name thern here; basing him- 
self on the SS's contents, Philip has specified chem. 
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Aristotle, “wishing to satisfy the emperor and also to safeguard the 
secrets of these arts, spoke in enigmas and figurative locutions, teach- 
ing extrinsically the philosophical doctrine pertaining to kingship, pre- 
serving the health of the body, and acquiring the knowledge of celestial 
bodies, but providing intrinsically everything that Alexander had 
requested.”®3 To these two descriptions we must add a third piece of 
evidence already considered in section 3.3, namely, the heading for the 
dictio decima that presumably was translated by Philip and thus might 
reflect the final book's original contents.54 

The first two items in Philip’s second statement are easily recogniz- 
able because they stand out as major components of the SS: the Mirror 
of Princes and the regimen sanitatis. But what is Philip referring to when 
he talks about “acquiring the knowledge of celestial bodies”? There are 
two small portions of the text that deal with specifically astronomical 
matters, but these are not very detailed;85 moreover, given the phrase's 
companions in the sentence, Philip is presumably pointing to some 
more substantial chapter or series of chapters. The best guess is that the 
phrase is nothing but another invention of Philip’s imagination, based 
on Aristotle’s statement in book 2 that he would give his “complete 
teaching [on the three parts of astronomia] in another part of this book,” 
in particular “the arrangement of the spheres and the disposition of the 
planets . . . and their movements”: as we have scen with Philip’s account 
of Alexander's request to Aristotle, the jump from inference to embell- 
ishment was an easy one for Philip to make.9$ 


83. See appendix 2. Philip is basing himself on Aristotle’s statement that 
the greatness of che secrets being revealed, and the danger that they fall into 
the wrong hands, necessitates that he cloak his teachings and speak in “enig- 
mas" (Steele, 40-41). 

84. See n. 64. 

85. Steele, 62 (14-16), 128 (8)-129 (20). 

86. "Sciendum ergo quod astronomia dividitur in tres partes, videlicet, in 
ordinacionem celorum et sperarum, et in disposicionem planetarum et divi- 
sionem signorum ct eorum clongacionem et de suis motibus, et ista pars 
Astronomie vocatur Science. Secunda pars [Astronomie] est de qualitate et 
modo cognoscendi motum firmamenti, ortum signorum super rebus empericis 
antequam fiant sub firmamento Lune, et hec secunda pars dicitur Astronomia 
sive Sciencia Judiciorum. Et dignior pars astronomie est sciencia de tribus reb 
us, scilicet, de speris, planetis, et signis. Scias igitur quod fixi planete sunt 1022 
de quibus meam tibi in quadam parte libri hujus ad plenum tradam doctrinam" 
(Steele, 62). I do not find the second part of this last line (“de quibus . . .”) in 
the English translation by Ali (Steele, 193); moreover, no such separate section 
on astronomy is known in the Arabic tradition. 
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As for Philip's first statement, “alchemy” and "enchantments" desig- 
nate obvious sections of the SS: the Tabula Smaragdina with its theo- 
retical proem, and the three chapters dealing with talismans, respec- 
tively. But here too we encounter difficulties. When Philip talks about 
“the secret of certain arts" and begins with “the motion, operation, and 
power of the stars in astronomy," does he have in mind astrology as 
opposed to strictly astronomical information such as we discussed in 
the preceding paragraph? This seems a reasonable conclusion. How- 
ever, those parts of the SS that deal with astrology assume rather than 
impart this technical knowledge.9 Might it then be the astrological 
tractates that sometimes follow the SS in the manuscripts? This is an 
intriguing possibility, but no one has so far noted their appearance in 
any of the SS's table of contents, and manuscripts that include them 
suffer from several textual deficiencies: both points serve to support the 
hypothesis that these little works were tacked on to the SS in the Latin 
tradition.99 What seems most likely is that Philip was again basing him- 
self on Aristotle's promise to provide a full discussion of the subject of 
astronomy; in this case, how the heavenly bodies affect "ernpirical 
things,” what Aristotle describes as “the science of judgments.”®9 

And what of the rest of Philip’s first list? The “art of knowing 
natures” makes sense when applied to the section on physiognomy; 
then again, it could just as well signify the knowledge of the natures or 
the fundamental properties of things, in particular plants and stones, 
knowledge that is given in the treatise’s lapidary and herbal.9° Perhaps 
relevant to our discussion is the phrase “on the inclination of souls” 
that comes from the heading for book ro. At first glance the physiog- 
nomy appears to be the obvious referent here too. But such a conclu- 
sion might be too hasty: notice that “on the inclination of souls" is 
immediately followed by the words "and on the properties of stones 
and plants." ‘he two phrases, perhaps, should be considered together. 
And indeed, we see in the lapidary and the herbal repeated reference to 


87. Astrology appears principally in the discussions of phlebotomy (Steele, 
108-10), warfare (155-56), and talismans (160-63). 

88. On the astrological tractates, see n. 16. 

89. See n. 86. 

90. See, for example, Steele, 119: “Tu plene novisti ex precedentibus trac- 
tatibus meis in quibus tractavi tibi de naturalibus et secretis nature, quod gradus 
ct disposicio plantarum est post gradum et disposicionem mineralium, secun- 
dum essenciam. Et quod quelibet planta recipit formam propriam secundum 
suam originem et naturam a superioribus naturis vincentem et dominantem in ea 
...” (emphasis added). 
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natural objects that are able to affect human beings, inducing them, for 
example, to anger, love, or fear. 

But it is the final two items from the first list that have especially 
interested and perplexed historians. Ce/immancia does not show up in any 
high medieval “classification of the sciences” (i.e., schemata of all the 
branches of knowledge) or introductions to the discipline of philoso- 
phy, though we routinely see various forms of magic listed therein. And 
geomancia, the divinatory science that uses points and lines drawn on 
the ground (though it could also be done on some other writing sur- 
face) in order to learn about what is hidden in the past, present, or 
future, is not in any Latin—or for that matter Arabic—version of the 
SS known to us.?' A comment of Roger Bacon’s provides a clue with 
which to attempt a solution to this puzzle. In the introduction that 
Bacon prepared for the SS, he criticizes the translator for misappropri- 
ating words of magic in order to name legitimate natural sciences.’ 
Moreover, Bacon seems aware that Philip has not used the word geo- 
mancia in its usual, specific sense of sand divination.93 What, then, 
might Philip be describing? Its associate in the sentence could help us 


91. Steele, x-xi, inexplicably misdefines geomancy, confusing it with ono- 
mancy, though elsewhere (Steele, 267 and lix respectively) he speaks about 
these two sciences correctly. On geomancy, see Paul Tannery, Mémoires sci- 
entifiques, vol. 4 (Toulouse, 1920), 403-9; Thérése Charmasson, Recherches sur 
une technique divinatotre: La géomancie dans l'occident médiéval (Geneva, 1980); 
Stephen Skinner, Terrestrial Astrology (London, 1980). 

92. "considerandum est quod translator hujus libri conveniencius potuit 
transtulisse multa et apercius. Nam Mancia non est verbum philosophicum, 
nec Geomancia, nec Celimancia, nec Incantacio, nec Carmen, nec bene sonant hec 
et hujusmodi secundum racionem fidei. Res tamen philosophice quas Aris- 
totiles intellexit habent veritatem philosophie, unde translatores Aristotiles 
nescientes perfecte potestatem scienciarum, nec scientes sufficienter linguam 
Grecam, nec vocabula Latina scienciarum propria, multum defecerunt . . . sicut 
iste translator et plures alii . . ." (Steele, 2). "Cum igitur ge Grece sit terra 
Latine, et mancia [sit] divinacto, hoc est, judicium de futuris, una erit geoman- 
cia magica de qua dictum fuit superius, et alia castigato nomine est pars 
philosophie que, scilicet, considerat signa in animalibus et ceteris rebus ter- 
restribus super futura . . . De istis scienciis naturalibus que vocari possunt 
inproprie geomancia [etc. . . .] que sunt vere partes philosophie, intendit Aris- 
totiles in hoc libro, set translator non habuit in Latino nomina propria istis sci- 
enciis, ideo accepit nomina scienciarum magicarum que sunt similes aliquibus 
veris scienciis" (Steele, 12). And see n. 102. 

93. Bacon castigates the “geomantici” who "faciunt karacteres et figuras in 
pulvere, et credunt se per artem scire futura et presentia occulta et preterita" 
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here. It would appear that celimancia is a neologism of the translator; I 
have come across no other instance of this word apart from the SS and 
Bacon's accompanying treatise.% If we take its root to be the plural 
form of the noun caelum, that is, sky, sphere(s), or heaven(s) (cf. our 
word celestial), celimancia would mean “divination by observance of 
celestial signs.”95 Such an interpretation would then explain its pairing 
with the word geomancia, which can have the more general meaning 
“divination from earthly (geo-) signs.” Such a pairing fits Philip’s 
"rhetorical disposition."97 And it now puts us in a position to under- 
stand what Philip might be referring to here. As described by Aristotle 
in the SS, the fabrication of a talisman involves the preparation of a 
horoscope that illustrates the configuration of the heavens and then 
engraving a corresponding image on some earthly material that itself 
possesses the proper celestial links. We can see, then, that several skills 





(Steele, 7). Opposed to this “geomancia magica" is the legitimate science of 
geomancia that “considerat signa in animalibus et ceteris rebus terrestribus 
super futura" (see the previous footnote). Philip, Bacon believes, intended to 
denote the latter with this word. 

94. Bacon mentions the word (see n. 92) but does not define it or use it in a 
way that reveals its meaning. 

95. Cf. the similar definition of ce/izmancia given by R. E. Latham, Dictionary 
of Medieval Latin from Britisb Sources, fasc. 2 (London, 1981), 237 ("divination 
by the heavens"), and Albert Blaise, Dictionnaire latin-frangaise des auteurs du 
moyen-age (Turnhout, 1975), 123 (“divination par les astres"). Maybe some- 
thing else was on Philip’s mind when he coined the word celimancia—the 
related words caelatum ("engraved") and caelatura (“the art of engraving”); note 
that Pliny makes the connection between caelum and caelatum in Historia natu- 
ralis 2.3.8, a text probably known by Philip. 

96. Astrological geomancy, that branch of geomancy in which the forma- 
tion of figures from points corresponds in some way to celestial signs, was cer- 
tainly known in Philip's time. Michael Scot, a contemporary of Philip's, asso- 
ciated the figures generated in a geomantic investigation with the signs of the 
zodiac (Thorndike, Michael Scot, 108). Ca. 1275 Bacon noted that this was nor- 
mal operating procedure for the geomantici (see n. 93). A picture in a four- 
teenth-century MS shows this nicely, with a geomancer looking up to the 
heavens from his drawing of points on a board: see Carole Rawcliffe, Medicine 
and Society in Later Medieval England (Phoenix Mill, 1995), 85. On the general 
connection between astrology and geomancy, see the items in n. g1 plus 
HMES, 2:110; and E. Savage-Smith and Marion B. Smith, Islamic Geomancy 
and a Thirteenth-Century Divinatory Device (Malibu, Calif., 1980), 46-48. 

97. Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 59. 
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are necessary here. As Philip might put it, the making of a talisman 
requires the related sciences of celimancia and geomancia. First, one 
needs to know the most propitious astrological moment for the talis- 
man's fabrication as well as the particular celestial powers being 
invoked by it: in other words, celimancia. Second, one needs to know 
the relationship between the earthly material used for the talisman and 
its particular celestial counterparts as well as what celestial image to 
engrave on the object: in other words, geomancia. In his Book of Miner- 
als Albertus Magnus has nicely explained the connection between geo- 
mancy, astrology, and talismans: 


"Therefore we must conclude that if a figure is impressed upon 
matter, either by nature or by art, [with duc regard to] the 
configuration of heaven, some force of that configuration is 
poured into the work of nature or of art. . . . In the science of geo- 
mancy it is recommended that the figures made up of points be 
reduced to those [of constellations]; for otherwise they are of no 
usc. And therefore also in considering the craft of making gems 
and metallic images in the likeness of the stars, the first teachers 
and professors of natural science recommended that the carving 
be done at duly observed times, when the heavenly force is 
thought to influence the image most strongly. . . . But it must be 
thoroughly understood that the heavenly influences seek out spe- 
cial materials regarded as suitable for their images. And therefore 
the ancients recommended that the material to be made into a 
figure should be, not one particular stone or metal, but sometimes 
one kind and sometimes another, according to the different 
configurations of the heavens.99 


If we now go back to the original title for the dictio decima, we can see 
that its author possibly intended the second and even the third items to 
refer to the section on talismans: the "secrets of the stars" might be the 
equivalent of celimancia and “the inclination of souls" might also be a 
reminiscence of the Talisman of Hermogenes’ power “that gives ruler- 


98. The link between these three items is explicitly suggested in the MSS 
that have “operandi incantaciones 77 geomanciam et celimanciam” (emphasis 
added). A number of carly MSS give this reading, but I remain unsure whether 
this is the original reading or a mistaken one. 

99. Albertus Magnus, Book of Minerals, ed. Dorothy Wycoff (Oxford, 
1967), 136, 138. 
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ship and reverence and brings inclination and obedience and repels 
enemies with fear and trembling.”'© 

As we have already seen in this chapter’s discussions of other textual 
issues, there are limits as to how far we can go discursively with the lim- 
ited manuscript evidence at hand in ascertaining the precise contents of 
Philip’s autograph and the order of those contents. But this much is 
clear: there were no separate sections going by the names geomancia and 
celimancia that were cut from Philip’s work. 

5. The testimony of Roger Bacon. Upholders of the expurgation 
hypothesis have routinely misinterpreted Roger Bacon’s testimony 
concerning the textual history of the SS. Twice Bacon complains in his 
edition of the SS that the exemplars at his disposal are defective. In a 
comment on what Bacon takes to be Aristotle’s statement as to the pos- 
sibility of changing the climate of a conquered territory so as to make 
its inhabitants more tractable, Bacon observes that how to do this is 
taught elsewhere in the book.!?' He then goes on to say that 


imbeciles reject this wisdom because of its profundity and because 
the translator uses certain words associated with magic. Many 
exemplars [of the SS] do not have this instruction because stupid 
people do not wish to copy it but instead eliminate it from their 
books, as was the case with the four manuscripts I already found 
at Oxford as well as with many others, though in Paris I had per- 
fect copies.'?? 


100. “Ista ymago scu incantamentum est opcracio I lermogenis regis sapi- 
entissimi, et est medicamentum quo dat regnum et reverenciam ct congregat 
inclinacionem et obedienciam, et repellit inimiciciam cum timore et tremore; 
affligit invidos, rigidos et inirnicos; et facit amare et odire, et ridere et flere, ire 
et redire, et operatur opera mirabilia magna et extranea et stupefaciencia que 
longum esset enarrare . . ." (Steele, 162; emphasis added). 

101. "Set qualiter deberent qualitates regionis immutari docct alibi in hoc 
libro" (Steele, 39). 

102. "Set asini respuunt propter magnitudinem sapiencie, et propter 
modum loquendi, quia translator nomina aliqua ponit quibus utuntur magici, 
ut prius in quaterno declaravi. Et rnulta exemplaria non habent illam doctri- 
nam quia stulti non voluerunt scribere, set abraserunt a libris suis, sicut exem- 
plaria quatuor que nunc inveni Oxonie non habuerunt illa, nec similiter multa 
alia, set Parisius habui exemplaria perfecta" (Steele, 39). Though Bacon uses 
the verb “to erase" (abradere, *abraserunt"), we cannot take him to mean that 
the section’s omission was the result of outraged readers actually abrading 
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What part of the SS is Bacon describing? That it is the section on talis- 
mans is certain from the heading that he wrote for its first chapter: 


Chapter 21, on the connection of celestial things with things 
below, namely, how superior things dominate inferior things for 
benefiting the king and pacifying regions so that they obey him 
freely without coercion, and this is the chapter on philosophical 
enchantments.'?3 


And that Bacon is right in his claim that “many” copies of the SS do not 
include the section on talismans is shown definitively by the manuscript 
evidence: only around 25 percent of the manuscripts extant from the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries have it; a similar conclusion 
appears to hold for the later manuscripts." 

Bacon concludes his edition with a similar complaint. “This book is 
not complete in the Latin," he says, 


but many great things are missing from it, as is evident from the 
Greek and the Arabic. Likewise, I had four copies when correct- 
ing my text, and I know that certain chapters were excised from 
them by some stupid people. And therefore let them [i.e., the 
“great things"] be sought for in yet other copies. Indeed I used to 
have the full text that was translated.'°5 


the offending material from their copies. Moreover, Bacon's words "stulti non 
voluerunt scribere" clearly point toward a loose sense of the word. In another 
instance he uses the same verb in connection with the fact that the four exem- 
plars of che SS at his disposal did not contain certain chapters (see n. 105), and it 
is hard to believe that in every case the scribes had literally erased this material 
after copying it or that all the successive owners of the MSS had acted similarly. 

103. "Capitulum .21. de conveniencia supracelestium cum inferioribus, 
scilicet, qualiter superiora dominantur inferioribus ad fortunandum regem et 
pacificandum regiones ut sibi obediant gratis sine coaccione, et est capitulum 
incantacionis philosophice" (Steele, 157). A similar heading appears in the 
table of contents prepared by Bacon (Steele, 34). 

104. This percentage is based on study of the early MSS. For the later 
period, see Wurms and PAL. 

105. "Non est hic liber completus in Latino set multa magnalia deficiunt, 
ut patet ex Greco et Arabico. Itern cum in correccione istius exemplaris habui 
quatuor exemplaria, scio quod ablata sunt ab eis quedam capitula per stulticiam 
aliquorum. Ft ideo querantur in aliis exemplaribus. Solebam enim habere inte- 
grum quantum fuit translatum” (Steele, 172). Clearly “them” has to be the 
magnalia and not the talismans section, as Bacon has several times referred to 
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Is Bacon saying that in Paris he had access to a more complete recen- 
sion of the SS than he had just put together at Oxford, and conse- 
quently that his edition falls short of Philip’s autograph? Many scholars 
have thought so, and they have advanced various candidates for what is 
missing. One of these candidates, the onomancy, we can eliminate 
immediately from consideration because that section was not part of 
Philip's Arabic exemplar." We can do likewise with those various 
additions to the section on talismans found in different Arabic manu- 
scripts.'°7 Nor is there any substance to Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny's 
assertion that Bacon was referring to the chapters on alchemy and mag- 
ical stones and plants, for these are a regular part of the vulgate recen- 
sion.'*? More difficult to deal with is the proposal by Mario Grignaschi 





it and included it in his edition (see the discussion in the paragraph that follows 
above). As for "patet" in this sarne first sentence, I think that it is possible to 
give it a subjunctive meaning though technically it is in the indicative mood. 
"There is a precedent in Bacon's edition for such a translation. It comes in a 
complaint about the corruption of that part of the text containing the panacea: 
*De Gloria Inestimabili est sciendum quod excellit omnes medicinas in libris 
medicorum scriptas in conservacione sanitatis et viriurn custodia, tam in anima 
quam in corpore, cujus laudes patent in textu si non fuerit corruptus, similiter 
quas res recipit et qualiter preparantur et conficiuntur patet ex litera. Set quia 
nomina sunt Greca aliqua et Arabica plura, et preter hoc textus est corruptus 
per malos scriptores et falsus in multis libris . . ." (Steele, 25; emphasis added). 
In this latter example the subjunctive makes better sense than the indicative. 

106. See section 3.2. 

107. See n. 45. 

108. Alverny, “Conclusion,” 134, 138 n. 16. It is only by following up her 
references to MSS that I was able to ascertain that she is referring to these par- 
ticular chapters. Four MSS are cited: 


Bologna, BU, lat. 104 (138), fols. 104v- 168r, and Bologna, BU, lat. 105 
(139), pp. 139-48. The former MS covers Steele, 114 (11)-132 (5); 
the latter covers Steele, 114 (5)-123 (6). 

Paris, BNF, fr. 14797, pp. 202-15. This copy of the SS starts with some 
details of Alexander's epistolary request to Aristotle (Steele, 26 
[23-30]; there are snippets of material from Steele, 40-41, 98—99; it 
concludes with Steele, 115 (11)-123 (6). 

Florence, BRiccardiana, Palatino 951: Steele, 114 (5)-123 (6). 


The relevance of these MSS to the issue at hand is questionable. In each of 
these cases we have nothing more than excerpted portions of che SS, which is 
a routine occurrence. None of these MSS date from earlier than the fourteenth 
century. 
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that Bacon was lamenting the absence of the section on talismans 
itself.1°9 Grignaschi rightly observes that the glosses to this section are 
short and sparse; indeed, they are almost exclusively concerned with 
alternative readings.!'? This does require some explanation, for Bacon 
elsewhere describes Aristotle’s discussion of this subject as touching 
upon “the greatest secret,” and we might expect him to fill the margins 
with comments as he has done for the “great secrets" of alchemy." 
From this anomaly, Grignaschi concludes that this section must have 
been missing from all the manuscripts consulted by Bacon in Oxford 
and that it was added later to Bacon’s recension by the scribe of Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Tanner 116 (s. xiii ex.), which contains the earliest 
copy of Bacon's work. This argument, however, is untenable. We must 
ask, first of all, where did the chapter headings, marginal comments, and 
the alternative readings come from if not from Bacon? Moreover, it is 
likely that Bacon kept his comments to a minimum here for the sake of 
secrecy and what he calls “the greatness of the wisdom" (magnitudine 
sapiencie): Bacon speaks to this issue with some frequency in his writings, 
including elsewhere in his SS.''* In addition, while we might explain 
away the chapter headings in the text and the table of contents titles as 
scribal insertions, Bacon himself explicitly mentions this section several 
times as belonging in his recension, and he expressly refers the reader to 
it.!'? Finally, when Bacon says that the “four manuscripts” used by him- 
self in Oxford “[as well as] many others” did not have the section on tal- 
ismans, the clear implication is that some of them did have it.!'4 

I have wrestled with Bacon’s words for years, and they still have the 
ability to puzzle me. It is conceivable that Bacon is effectively saying, 
“My recension of the SS is an incomplete version of Philip’s work.” 
And in the very last lines of Bacon’s edition, when he states that “cer- 
tain chapters were excised,” perhaps he is referring not only to the 


109. Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 13-14. 

110. IIowever, Grignaschi is wrong when he says that “les marges des 
chapitres 21-23 ne portent qu’un certain nombre de variantes” (ibid., 14): in 
several instances there are clarificatory remarks (albeit brief). 

111. “Si non potes mutare illius terre acrem et aquam, etc. [ic tangit max- 
imum secretum . . ." (Steele, 38). For Bacon's comments on alchemy, see 
Steele, 116 (39), 117 (23-24). 

112. Williams, *Bacon and Serret of Secrets," 387-88. SS: Steele, 117. 

113. See the opening paragraph at the start of this section. Sce also Stecle, 
12 (28-30); the same line is repeated on Steele, 2 (6). 

114. See n. 102. Note that Bacon does not say “a// others." 
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three chapters on talismans but to other material as well. What could 
he have had in mind? Perhaps the astrological tractates sometimes 
appended to the SS. Or again, perhaps De septem herbis that we see 
embedded in the SS following the herbal in a fourteenth-century man- 
uscript.''5 Mahmoud Manzalaoui has suggested that the terms celinan- 
cia and geomancia used by Philip in his prologue led Bacon to think that 
these constituted separate sections of the SS; not seeing them in his 
exemplars, he assumed that they had been removed.'' "The occult 
material found in the Achillini printed edition of 1501 that deals with 
alchemy and magic stones was imported from the Hebrew version of 
the Short Form SS, but this translation was executed circa 1300—too 
late for Bacon to know it.''7 Now it is just possible that Bacon was 
aware of the Castilian Poridat de las poridades—available circa 1270— 
which has similar occult material not found in the Latin version. What 
is troubling, though, is that our acerbic philosopher never provides 
details as to the nature of the missing magnalia, as he does the sections 
on talismans or astronomy. This lack of specificity is curious, and it 
suggests the possibility that Bacon was simply making a guess. 

Which brings us to another possible solution to this difficulty. 
When Bacon concludes his gloss with the statement, “I used to have the 
full text that was translated,” it could be just an empty boast. Indeed, he 
scems to start his statement with one, namely, the claim to have seen a 
Greek and an Arabic exemplar of the SS.'!8 Now look again at Bacon’s 
first words: “This book is not complete in the Latin.” Perhaps remem- 
bering the absence of Aristotle’s promised section on astronomy, a sec- 
tion that Bacon assumed could be found in Greek or Arabic exemplars 


115. Wurms, 82; PAL, 57; TK, col. 624. Sometimes this tract is attributed 
to Aristotle, but more often to Alexander the Great. 

116. Manzalaoui, “Three Oxford Thinkers,” 488. We have seen in section 
4.0, however, that Bacon seems to have understood Philip’s using these terms 
to describe contents of the SS currently available to himself. 

117. Steele, xxiv, Ixiii, 173-75; Spitzer, “Hebrew Translations," 50. Note 
that there are none of Philip’s characteristic word doublets in this material. 

118. Cf. the remark of Steele, ix, that Bacon “hypnotized himself into a 
belief that he had seen one.” There is a similar instance of such an extravagant 
claim elsewhere in Bacon’s writings, namely, his assertion (De erroribus medico- 
rum, in DRAS, 159; Compendium studii philosophiae, in Brewer, 473) to have 
seen a Greek exemplar of Aristotle’s De animalibus containing fifty books. The 
Aristotelian zoological corpus includes at most twenty-one "books." 
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of the SS;!'9 perhaps aware of other Aristotelian treatises on talismans or 
other occult subjects addressed to Alexander and believing that they were 
part of the SS;'*° and, sharing with other scholars of his generation an 
awareness that the text tradition of Aristotle as handed down to them i7 
the Latin was frequently defective,?' Bacon could be saying that both 
Philip’s work and his own edition constitute incomplete versions of a 
treatise that remained integral only in the Greek or the Arabic. 
Whatever the uncertainties here, Bacon’s testimony does not sup- 
port the idea of an official expurgation of the SS in 1231 or at some 
other date early in its career; on the contrary, it goes a long way toward 
undercutting it. It will be noted, first of all, that Bacon does not lam- 
baste an ecclesiastical commission for censoring the SS; moreover, 
though Bacon mentions elsewhere in his writings the condemnations of 
Aristotle at the University of Paris during the carly part of the century, 
including a ban on the teaching of the Jibri naturales, he says nothing 
about an official expurgation of the SS.'?* Rather, we see Bacon decry- 
ing the actions of individual scribes who were acting on their own ini- 
tiative.'?3 Given Bacon’s love for the SS and his penchant for proclaim- 
ing its mistreatrnent, his silence in this regard is significant. Yet more 
damaging is the fact that Bacon had at his disposal what he described as 
“complete exemplars” in Paris earlier in his career.'?^ Bacon prepared 


119. In response to Aristotle’s claim that he has dealt with astronomy “in a 
certain part of this book" (see n. 86), Bacon complains in a gloss that “hec pars 
Astronomie non est adhuc translata" (Steele, n. 4). 

120. Charles Burnett, *Arabic, Greek, and Latin Works on Astrological 
Magic Attributed to Aristotle,” in PAMA, 84-96. 

121. See, for example, chapter 7 nn. 79-82. 

122. Opus tertium, in Brewer, 326; The Compendium of the Study of Theology, 
ed. ‘Thomas S. Maloney (Leiden, 1988), 46. 

123. Alverny, “Conclusion,” 134. Sometimes scribes did eliminate what 
they took to be offensive material from their MSS: see chapter 6 n. 444. The 
truth of Bacon's claim is another matter. How would Bacon know, after all, 
that individual scribes were refusing to copy the talismans section? Some 
scribes, certainly, did not copy it because it was not in their exemplars. Possi- 
bly some scribes did not copy it because they did not believe it to be Aristotle's 
work. And while we may grant that some scribes did not condone magic, this is 
certainly not the primary reason that Bacon had such a hard time finding MSS 
containing this section. On the issue of Bacon's complaint concerning the 
chapters on talismans, see also chapter 7. 

124. Granted, Bacon may have been mistaken in so describing them, but if 
this is true then all of Bacon's testimony must be deleted from the expurgation 
argument. Certainly this would seriously discomfit the argument's proponents. 
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his edition of the SS circa 1275 while in England.'*5 His first residence 
in Paris began circa 1240, when he taught at the city’s university. 
Apparently circa 1247 Bacon returned to his homeland, but he was 
back in Paris in the 1250s and remained there until at least circa 1270. 
Therefore, a full decade, and probably several decades, after 1231— 
possibly even as late as circa 1270—there were still what Bacon took to 
be complete copies of the SS in Paris. The impossibility of reconciling 
the existence of these manuscripts with what holders of the expurgation 
hypothesis assume was the virtual disappearance of exemplars repre- 
senting Philip’s autograph renders the expurgation hypothesis totally 
indefensible. In a word, it is a myth. 


The textual history of the SS is a complicated and confusing one; how- 
ever, some facts, or at least probabilities, stand out as reasonably estab- 
lished. Given what we know about the SS's history in the East, we can 
be sure that Philip’s Arabic exemplar was different in some small but 
significant ways from the text of the SS as we now have it in the Arabic 
edition prepared by Abdurrahman Badawi. Without doubt this explains 
why the onomancy does not appear in the Latin tradition; perhaps this 
accounts for the physiognomy having an explicit of its own. At some 
point very early in its Latin career the SS apparently experienced a 
major revision in which the physiognomy was moved to the end of the 
work and the original contents of the dictio decima were split up. But 
explaining why this happened is difficult to do. That it was not the result 
of an official act of censorship I hope to have proven. Perhaps no more 
reason need be given for the displacement of the physiognomy than that 
some early reader, seeing its explicit, decided that the material did not 
properly belong in book 2 and shifted it to the end where it could stand 
on its own. Moving the alchemy, lapidary, and herbal to a place right 
after medicine might be explained by the desire to have all of the “sci- 
entific” material grouped together; a link is also suggested by the fact 
that the paragraph at the very start of the occult science section talks 
specifically about the importance of stones and plants for medicine.'*6 


125. Steven J. Williams, “Roger Bacon and His Edition of the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian Secretum secretorum," Speculum 69 (1994): 57-73. Bibliography for 
the following biographical details can be found there. 

126. "Set scire debes, O Alexander, quod sicut in plantis divise sunt nature 
diverseque vires divinitus indite, sic et in lapidibus diverse inveniuntur species 
et virtutes . . . et eorum virtute gravissime egritudines a corporibus expelluntur, 
sine quibus parum efficax est medicina; et ideo utuntur medici eis in medicinis 
ad morbos gravissimos expellendos” (Steele, 114 [11-2 1]). 
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The disappearance of talismans may have been an accident, or perhaps 
it was deliberately excised as *un-Aristotelian."'?? This all had happened 
by 1246—only some fifteen years after Philip had done his translation— 
the date Albert Behaim had the SS copied into his notebook. By this 
time as well some copies of the SS had lost one or all of the following: 
the recommendation of the Indian physician to eat cumin; the little 
paragraph De venter; and part of the recipe for the panacea. Were these 
losses also the responsibility of our hypothetical editor? This does not 
seem likely, as a person who was interested enough in the text to effect 
a thoughtful reordering of its contents would also want to produce as 
accurate a version as possible. More probably, therefore, these deficien- 
cies were the product of frequent copying soon after the introduction of 
the SS to the West. By the early fourteenth century, as the copying and 
the corruptions continued apace, and conscientious scribes tried to 
match up the table of contents with the order of material in the text, the 
variety in the manuscript tradition increased still more. To sort through 
this complexity, and to resolve the numerous problems that remain con- 
cerning the text tradition, can only be accomplished by a complete study 
of the manuscripts. Ultimately the goal must be to produce a critical 
edition of Philip's work. For students of the Latin SS, this is the major 
task that lies ahead. 





127. On the latter possibility, see chapter 7. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Scholarly Reception of the 
Secret of Secrets, 
Part 1: Success 


During the first half of the thirteenth century, just as the scholastic 
world assumed institutional shape in the nascent universities, Western 
scholars took on the task of assimilating a huge number of newly trans- 
lated books in philosophy and science by Greek, Arabic, and I Tebrew 
authors. Much of this intellectual labor took place at the University of 
Paris and, across the Channel, at the University of Oxford. The 
encounter with non-Christian thought was not without its tensions, 
and on three occasions in Paris—1210, 1215, and 1231—the ecclesias- 
tical authorities tried to stop, or at least to control, the teaching of Aris- 
totle's libri naturales. Such attempts to dampen curiosity in the works of 
Aristotle proved unsuccessful, and in 1255 study of almost the entire 
Aristotelian corpus became mandatory in Paris for receiving the cov- 
eted master of arts degree. Partly, no doubt, because the SS was not 
included among these set-books, modern historians have practically 
ignored the role of the SS in the story of the reception of Aristotle dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. But if the SS was a minor character in this story, 
it was not an unimportant or uninteresting onc. As we will see, by the 
carly fourteenth century the SS had won itself a modest but respectable 
place within the academic milieu; it had also generated its own share of 
controversy, and was a participant in some heated debates. Building on 
this foundation, the SS continued to enjoy success in the scholastic— 
and more largely in the scholarly—world through the Late Middle 
Ages. 

Even before the advent of Philip’s work, the Epistola had an impres- 
sive scholarly career of its own. The early history of the Secret of Secrets 
offers support for the famous “Birkenmajer thesis” that credits physici, 
as opposed to theologians, with playing the leading role in introducing 
Aristotelian natural philosophy to the West.' Already by circa 1150, the 
Epistola was known to a certain doctor, Master Herbert, whose copy 


r. See chapter 4 n. 34. 
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was one of a small collection of medical books donated by him to 
Durham cathedral some time during the last third of the twelfth cen- 
tury.? What's more, several pieces of evidence suggest that the Epistola 
had made its way to the renowned medical center of Salerno. Lines 
from John's work were echoed in the popular Regimen sanitatis Salerni- 
tanum (ca. 1150-1250), a collection of health maxims in verse.? Possi- 
bly the Epistola that belonged to one early owner, Wibald of Stavelot, is 
based on a Salernitan exemplar.* Possibly the Epistola was next to a cer- 
tain Master Bartholomew—identified by C. H. Talbot as the famous 
twelfth-century physician of Salerno—when he wrote a letter of med- 
ical advice for King Louis VII.5 And possibly the Epistola was versified 
by the twelfth-century Salernitan doctor Nicholas for his contempo- 
rary John of Milan. 


2. See the bibliography for Edinburgh, NLS, Advocates 18.6.11 in appen- 
dix 3.1. 

3. Brinkmann, 30-36; Sarton, History of Science, 434. The dating and prove- 
nance of the original verses is the subject of dispute. For the Latin text of the 
core portion of the Regimen, an English wanslation, and a helpful introduction, 
see Patricia Willett Cummins, A Critical Edition of “Le regime tresutile et tres- 
proufitable pour conserver et garder la santé du corps humain” (Chapel Hill, N.C., 
1976). 

4. Brussels, BR, 2034-35 (sec appendix 3.1). 

5. C. H. Talbot, *A Letter from Bartholomew of Salerno to King Louis of 
France,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 30 (1956): 321-28. Just like Aristotle 
in the Epistola (Suchier, 475 [6-8]), Bartholomew (Talbot, “Letter from 
Bartholomew,” 328) proffers some of his health advice according to the four 
seasons of the year (though Bartholomew begins with winter, not spring); both 
the Epistola (Suchier, 478 [95—96]) and Bartholomew (328) state that following 
the advice provided will eliminate the need for a doctor; both the Epistola 
(Suchier, 478 [12 1]) and Bartholomew (328) describe the autumn season (Epis- 
tola)/the days of autumn (Bartholomew) as the time "in quo [Epistola)/quibus 
[Bartholomew] colera nigra consurgit [Episto/a]/crescit [Bartholomew]." Jean 
Leclerq, *Gratien, Pierre de Troyes et la seconde croisade," Studia Gratiana 2 
(1954): 586-88, disbelieves the “magister Bartholomew” consulted by Louis 
VII to be the famous Salernitan physician; Giles Constable, ed., The Letters of 
Peter the Venerable, vol. 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), 302-3, seconds those 
doubts. 

6. Pack, “Pseudo-Aristotelis Epistola.” Note, however, that Pack charac- 
terizes his hypothesis as a “fantasy” that is “incapable of proof and in fact may 
be totally mistaken” (309). See also PAL, 75-76. 
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This initial success significantly broadened during the thirteenth 
century. Three Dominicans—Albertus Magnus,’ Vincent of Beauvais,® 
and Thomas of Cantimpré—knew the Epistola. Not surprisingly, 
though, it was especially popular with zzedici. Henry of Winchester, 
professor at, and 12 39-40 chancellor of, the prestigious medical school 
of Montpellier, cited it in his Medicinales quaestiones (first quarter of the 
thirteenth century), a commentary on the basic school text the Isagoge 
of Johannitius; the goal of Henry’s work was “to go briefly over med- 
ical questions so that disputants may have an easier entrance and the 
complex difficulty of the texts may be made clearer."'? The important 
medical writer Gilbert of England referred once to the Epistola in his 
Compendium medicinae (ca. 1240)."! Peter of Spain used it in his De con- 


7. *... et membra evacuata indigent cibo, sicut dicit Philosophus in Libro 
de conservatione sanitatis, quod non est tempus sumendi cibum quousque 
stomachus sit evacuatus a cibo priori" (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 25, pt. 2, p. 
181; cf. Suchier, 477 [82-84]). This citation comes in Albert's Quaestio de gula, 
which was disputed by him in 1249, when he was in Cologne teaching at the 
new Dominican studium there. 

8. In his Speculum bistoriale (ca. 1245), Vincent of Beauvais listed the “epis- 
tola ad Alexandrum de diaeta servanda" among Aristotle's works (Bibliotheca 
Mundi Vincentii Burgundi . . . Speculum quadruplex, Naturale, Doctrinale, Morale, 
Historiale [Douai, 1624; reprint Graz, 1965], 4:114). Vincent goes on to state 
that “de his autem ipsius libris excerpsi plurima in prima et secunda parte istius 
operis" (4:114). However, I have not been able to find a single quotation from 
the Epistola in the entire Speculum maius. 

9. Thomas paraphrased the Epistola in a section on human anatomy in his 
De natura rerum (ca. 1238), a little encyclopedia of natural science intended 
primarily for preachers (Liber de natura rerum, vol. 1, ed. H. Boese [Berlin, 
1973], 77-89). 

10. For the fact chat this commentary makes reference to the Epistola, I rely 
here on ‘Talbot, Medicine in Medieval England, 61-62. On Henry's work, sec 
also Michael McVaugh, “An Early Discussion of Medicinal Degrees at Mont- 
pellier by Henry of Winchester,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 49 (1975): 
57771. 

11. Gilbert, of whom little is known for certain, probably studied arts in 
Paris and went on to study medicine in either Montpellier or Salerno; all three 
places have been offered as places of residence or work. “Unde prohibetur in 
Epistola ad Alexandrum ne ulterius differatur refectio, quam saliva incipiat in 
ore immutari. Dat enim intelligi humores trahi in stomachum per ieiunium qui 
salivam immutant" (Compendium medicine [Lyons, 1510], fol. 247ra; cf. Suchier, 


477 1891-478 [93)). 
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servanda sanitatis (ca. 1245), which was written probably during a stint 
teaching medicine at the University of Siena.'? The surgeon and savant 
Richard of Fournival owned a copy.'? Taddeo Alderotti relied on it 
heavily for his Libellus de sanitate.'^ In addition, the Epistola found a 
place in the libraries of at least two students of medicine at this time.'5 
And we see a medical gloss that by the early thirteenth century had 
become embedded in the text.'® 

But there were yet other signs of the Epistola’s success. Occasionally 


12. "unde utendum est bonis electuariis, precipue tali quod Aristoteles 
Alexandro imperatori pro digestione et natura confortanda et ventositate 
fuganda faciebat" (Obras médicas de Pedro Hispano, ed. Maria Helena da Rocha 
Pereira [Coimbra, 1973], 449 [192 1]; cf. Suchier, 476 [30-41]). Peter seems to 
be writing the opening portion of his work (Obras médicas, 449 ff.) with the 
Epistola right by his side—following its plan, ideas, and sometimes even its 
wording. 

13. Richard of Fournival (d. 1260) amassed and cataloged a substantial per- 
sonal library by ca. 1250; included therein was a copy of the Epistola that was 
part of a large medical volume (Cabinet, 2:533). 

14. Taddeo (ca. 1223-ca. 1295), famous medical doctor and writer, was 
educated and then served as professor at the University of Bologna. His Libel- 
lus de sanitate is a paraphrase, with occasional elaborations, of the Epistola. 
According to Nancy Siraisi, an Italian translation of the Libellus executed for 
the Florentine nobleman Corso Donati in 1293, the Libello per conservare sanità 
del corpo, was probably done by Taddeo himself. See Francesco Puccinotti, Sto- 
ria della Medicina, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Livorno, 1855), v-xii; G. Spina and A. Sam- 
palmieri, “La lettera di Taddeo Alderotti a Corso Donati e l'inizio della letter- 
atura igienica medioevale," Atti del XXI Congresso Internazionale di Storia della 
Medicina, Siena (Italia) 22-28 Settembre 1968, vol. 1 (Rome, 1969), 91-99; 
Nancy G. Siraisi, Taddeo Alderotti and His Pupils: Two Generations of Italian 
Medical Learning (Princeton, N.J., 1981), 38, 273, 288, 292-93, 417, 426. 

15. London, RoyalC of Physicians, 227a; Vatican, BAV, Vat. lat. 1253 (see 
appendix 3.1). For yet other MSS that were possibly part of personal medical 
libraries in the thirteenth century, see this same appendix. 

16. "Regula Ypocratis. Si quis repletus vel constipatus baleum intraverit ylii 
dolorem vel intestinorum certissime potest incurrere. Item, si coierit quis ven- 
tre impleto, paralysim incurrit. Nec post cibum quis currat, vel multum equi- 
tet. Qui simul lac et pisces comedunt, sepe lepram aut albam maculam incur- 
runt. Vinum et lac similiter operantur" (Steele, 83 [9-15]). The existence of 
Epistola MSS with this addition (e.g., Cambridge, CCC, 481; Oxford, BL, 
Auct. F.5.31; Paris, BNF, lat. 14809; Vatican, BAV, Barb. lat. 165) confirms 
Steele's hypothesis (xxv) that Philip imported this paragraph from John's work. 
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it was included in codices containing what historians call the corpus 
vetustius of Aristotle’s work, that is, the older (having been executed by 
the early thirteenth century) translations of Aristotle’s books on natural 
philosophy, plus related texts that were used in the schools, conve- 
niently grouped together in large study volumes.'? Excerpts from the 
Epistola were also included in a compendium of Aristotelian and 
pseudo-Aristotelian texts that was composed, to judge by the transla- 
tions used, during the second quarter of the thirteenth century.!? 
Extant manuscripts show that the Epistola maintained a significant 
audience for the remainder of the Middle Ages. John’s work was some- 
times included in the newer study volumes of the /ibri naturales made 
after circa 1270, the corpus recentius; included herein were the later 
translations of Aristotle (or revisions of translations) made from the 
Greek, when these were available; we also find it in codices whose Aris- 
totelian contents are more varied.'? The Epistola appears an impressive 
number of times grouped with medical tracts,?° and in one instance it 
even finds a place in the so-called Articella, the repertory of short med- 
ical texts that constituted medical education’s core curriculum.?'! We 
see it in numerous scholarly libraries.?? It was owned by medical men— 


17. Assisi, BC, 425; Baltimore, Walters Art Museum, 66; Copenhagen, KB, 
Thott 164; Reims, BM, 864; Salamanca, BU, 2241; Wolfenbüttel, HAB, 1105 
Helmst (see appendix 3.1). On the corpus vetustius, see AL, 1:9-10, 49-51; Dod, 
"Aristoteles latinus," 50-51. 

18. Flores librorum philosophiae naturalis et moralis in Erlangen, UB, 367 (s. 
xiii) (Martin Grabmann, "Methoden und Hilfsmittel des Aristotelesstudiums 
im Mittelalter," in GA, vol. 2, 1610; Hans Fischer, Katalog der Handschriften der 
Universitatsbibliothek Erlangen, vol. 1 [Erlangen, 1928], 432). The reasons for 
the above dating are these: employment of what the compiler calls che Meta- 
physica vetus presupposes knowledge of the Metaphysica nova, which only began 
circulating 1225-30; the compiler does not use the complete translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, completed by Robert Grosseteste ca. 1245; the compiler 
avers that the authorship of De causis is unknown—a position that came to be 
maintained by a number of Schoolmen only during the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century. 

19. Leipzig, UB, 1339; Paris, BNF, lat. 16082; Vatican, BAV, Barb. 165 
(see appendix 3.1). On the corpus recentius, see AL, 1:9-10, 49-51; Dod, "Aris- 
toteles latinus," 50-51. 

20. See appendix 3.1. 

21. London, Wellcome Iistorical Medical Library, 82 (see appendix 3.1). 

22. See, e.g., appendix 3.1 and some of the notes for the section on libraries 
later in this chapter. 
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for example, Thomas Fayreford*} and Robert Marchall*4 in the 
fifteenth century. John Mirfeld cited it as an authority in medicine in 
his Florarium Bartholomei (ca. 1400),5 and Master Conrad Monopp of 
Rüdlingen included it in his Compendium de regimine sanitatis (no later 
than ca. 1445) What's more, a number of readers recognized the 
practical value of the Epistola: some copied it themselves into their 
manuscripts; in one instance the work is prefaced by the words, 
“Whoever wants to live safe and sound ought to examine mindfully and 


23. Thomas was a medical practitioner who had probably followed medical 
courses at Oxford but never completed the degree. The Epistola is part of a sur- 
gical and medical compendium (now London, BL, Harley 2558) put together 
by him and used in his medical activities. On Thomas and his MS, see Talbot 
and Hammond, Medical Practitioners, 343; Peter Murray Jones, “Thomas 
Fayreford: An English Fifteenth-Century Medical Practitioner," in Medicine 
from the Black Death to the French Disease, ed. Roger French et al. (Aldershot, 
1998), 156-83, and “Harley MS 2558: A Fifteenth-Century Medical Com- 
monplace Book,” in Manuscript Sources of Medieval Medicine, ed. Margaret R. 
Schleissner (New York, 1995), 35-54. 

24. The Cambridge-educated Roger Marchall was a fellow of Peterhouse 
and a sometime royal physician. We know that the Epistola was important to 
him because he took the trouble to include it in the tables of contents that he 
prepared for two of his books, though he often omitted mention of texts in 
such lists: see Linda Voigts, *A Doctor and His Books: The Manuscripts of 
Roger Marchall (d. 1477)," in New Science out of Old Books: Studies in Manu- 
scripts and Early Printed Books in Honour of A. I. Doyle, ed. Richard Beadle and 
A. J. Piper (Aldershot, 1995), 281, 282. 

25. Johannes de Mirfeld of St Bartholomew’s, Smithfield: His Life and Works, 
ed. Percival Horton-Smith Hartley and Harold Richard Aldridge (Cambridge, 
1936), 136-38; cf. Suchier, 475 (11-18), 476 (43-50). Of John little can be said 
at present beyond his being a priest, his having some connection to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital in London, and his being well read. 

26. PAL, 74; Charles Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica: Catalogus codicum latino- 
rum in bibliothecis Confederationis Helveticae asservatorum quibus versiones exposi- 
tionesque operum Aristotelis continentur (Freiburg, 1994), 284. At the start of his 
work Conrad explains that he has excerpted passages for it *ex omnibus dictis 
doctorum medicinae artis" (Lohr, 284). 

27. Cambridge, PeterhouseL, 191; Clermont-Ferrand, BM, 168; Leipzig, 
UB, 1339; Paris, BNF, lat. 6679; Paris, BNF, lat. 16170 (see appendix 3.1). 
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diligently this letter that Aristotle published; and some verses occa- 
sionally prefacing the Epistola inform the reader that possession of "this 
little work" effectively obviates the need to have recourse to doctors.*9 

Yet one other indicator of how highly scholars valued the Epistola is 
that they took the trouble to talk about it in several formal settings. 
Some copies of the Epistola are fronted by a prologue that discusses the 
translation of the work.3? It was also the subject of commentaries and, 
most likely, lectures, given that commentaries were often written ver- 
sions of what had transpired in the classroom.?' As far as I know, the 
SS was never part of the required course of studies at any university 
and so was never the subject of what were called *ordinary" lectures. 
But the standard curriculum was sometimes supplemented by the 
treatment of other texts in optional, “extraordinary” courses, to use 
Parisian terminology; these “electives,” as we might call them, which 
were prompted either by student interest or by a master's desire to 
teach something new, were given in the late morning or afternoon 
after the “ordinary” courses that took place earlier in the day.3? In such 
“extraordinary” classes on the Epistola, the teacher would, presumably, 
read, line by line, a small portion of a particular text and then com- 
ment upon it—explicate the literal meaning of the words just quoted, 
explain the intention behind them, connect what was said to authori- 
tative texts by Aristotle and other authors, and raise all manner of 
questions about particular points. Judging by other examples and the 
shortness of the Epistola, a course on this text would be of no more 


28. "Quicumque desiderat vivere incolumis memoriter et diligenter hanc 
inspiciat epistolam quam aristotiles philosophus causa cuiusdam nobilis edidit 
...” (Oxford, CCC, 283, fol. 146ra). The words are written in the same book- 
hand as the text. On this MS see appendix 3.1. 

29. See appendix 1. 

30. Incipit: “Hic sequitur ordo vivendi philosophice secundum Aris- 
totelem.” For MSS see Förster, "Handschriften und Ausgaben," 74-75; others 
can be found in PAL. 

31. For the commentaries, see appendix 4. By “commentary” I understand 
a close analysis and discussion of a text; often a preliminary version of this was 
prepared in the course of teaching the text in a classroom. 

32. On this distinction between “ordinary” and “extraordinary” courses, 
see Olga Weijers, Terminologie des universités au XIIF siècle (Rome, 1987), 
306-15, 329-30, and Le maniement du savoir: Pratiques intellectuelles à l'époque 
des premieres universités (XIIF-XIV* siècles) (Turnhout, 1996), 46-52. 
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than two weeks' duration, though more probably it lasted just half 
that.33 


At first glance, it seems rather puzzling that the complete SS can only 
be placed at the University of Paris around midcentury. Philip’s trans- 
lation, after all, was circulating at the papal court by the mid-1230s, and 
there were ample opportunities for it to make its several-week journey 
north: Philip the Chancellor, for example, made several trips between 
Paris and the Curia just around this time, and he could have easily car- 
ried a copy back home.34 Given the manifold connections between the 
Curia and the university, and given the intense interest in Aristotle’s 
oeuvre among Parisian scholars—an interest that overwhelmed not 
only local conservative opposition but papal strictures as well—one 
might expect the SS to have appeared in Paris almost immediately upon 
its arrival in the West. Moreover, scholars there were no doubt already 
familiar with John of Seville’s partial translation, so there must have 
been some eagerness on their part to see the SS in its entirety: John’s 
work clued them in to the fact that an Arabic version existed of the SS; 
advance word of Philip’s translation had probably reached Paris very 
soon after it arrived at the Curia. How explain this approximately 
twenty-year delay in reception? Why, especially, does the SS not show 
up in the work written in Paris during the 1240s by Albertus Magnus 
and Roger Bacon, the two Schoolmen who, in the following two 
decades, would cite the SS most frequently?35 

One reason is that there was almost always some time lag—of years 
and even decades—between when a text was translated and when it was 
used in a substantial way by scholars: it took time to make copies of a 
text and to circulate it, then to read it and to assimilate it into the larger 
body of knowledge. Add here the fact that the genuine Aristotle’s prose 
is notoriously difficult, and that this difficulty was compounded by the 


33- See, for example, the times specified for the length of courses in 1255 
(CUP, 1:278). 

34. See chapter 4 n. 77. 

35- Following Haskins, Mediaeval Science, 138, historians have routinely 
dated Roger Bacon’s edition of the SS ca. 1247, but this date needs to be 
pushed up by some twenty-five years: see Williams, “Bacon and His Edition.” 
Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 23, states that “il devient probable que des mss du 
SS circulaient à Paris méme avant 1232." His supposition of 1232 is based on 
the expurgation hypothesis, and as we have seen in chapter 5, there is no proof 
for that whatsoever. 
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act of translation. Though most of the Jibri naturales et metaphysicales 
(including the pseudo-Aristotelian De causis) had been available well 
before 1200, it was only in the thirteenth century that theological writ- 
ers began to integrate them systematically into their work. It also had 
taken some time for the entire /ogica nova to be brought on-line, espe- 
cially the Posterior Analytics, which saw a good half-century’s delay 
between its translation and its regular employment by scholars. As for 
Aristotelica translated in the thirteenth century, there was a hiatus of 
some fifteen to twenty years before Michael Scot’s translation of De 
animalibus (before 1220) began to be used and cited in any significant 
way. Even though an incomplete three-book version of the Nico- 
machean Ethics had long been a school text, some five to seven years 
were required before Grosseteste’s complete version received even 
official notice (in a course taught by Albertus Magnus). And while 
Averroés’s Great Commentary on De anima was known from circa 
1225, it was only around midcentury that the Schoolmen came to rec- 
ognize the dangerous implications of his teaching on the soul. 

It remains, however, that the SS is not particularly hard to under- 
stand, unlike the other texts just mentioned: there must be some addi- 
tional reasons to explain the delay in reception. Pertinent to our dis- 
cussion is the fact that, according to any reasonable assessment of its 
merits, the SS is a minor work. It is more a letter to a layman than a 
philosophic treatise intended for an audience of scholars, and it has lit- 
tle to say on those issues that most concerned the thirteenth-century 
Schoolmen; compared with such meaty fare as the Physics or De anima, 
the SS provides quite a lean meal. In consequence, scholars in the 1230s 
and 1240s probably placed the SS near the bottom of their reading lists. 
Certainly there was plenty to put ahead of it. Around the same time 
that the SS was introduced to the West, other more important and 
more difficult books were also making their appearance: new Aris- 
totelian texts or alternative translations of those texts; Averroés's own 
substantial body of work, which helped the Schoolmen to make their 
way through the dense thicket of Aristotle's ideas; and the first weighty 
summas of contemporary magistri like Philip the Chancellor and 
William of Auvergne. There was at least a lifetime of study here, and it 
took a good generation to master all of this new material. Moreover, it 
was only during the second quarter of the thirteenth century that the 
study of Aristotle's natural philosophy began in earnest at the Univer- 
sity of Paris; concurrently, this was the time of a big push for the cre- 
ation of a "scientific" theology, which also relied centrally on Aristotle's 
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writings. The systematic study of the Jibri naturales, slowed by the con- 
demnations of 1210 and 1215, was only made possible again by Pope 
Gregory IX in 1231, and in the succeeding two decades these books 
became central to the Parisian curriculum. In the rush to study the 
“new Aristotle,” naturally the major works were tackled first. 

One other reason deserves at least mention here (it will be discussed 
in detail in the next chapter): perhaps there were doubts about the SS’s 
authenticity even near the very start of its European career, and these 
doubts helped to slow down its reception as well. 

Several pieces of evidence suggest that by 1250 Philip’s translation 
was at last gaining scholarly recognition in Paris. There is some reason 
to think that Richard of Fournival possessed a copy of the complete SS. 
Chaplain in 1241 to Cardinal Robert of Somercotes and no stranger to 
the papal court, Richard was perfectly placed to obtain a copy of 
Philip’s work from what we have seen was an important focal point of 
diffusion.3° Around 1250 Richard prepared a catalog of his books 
known as the Biblionomia.37 Apparently they were kept in Amiens (due 
north of Paris), where he was canon and chancellor in the city’s cathe- 
dral. One part of his library Richard left undescribed, a large section 
containing “secret books whose profundity is unworthy to be exposed 
to public eyes."3$ If he did own a copy of the SS, it might have been 
kept here. Roger Bacon, basing himself on Aristotle’s warning in the SS 
about revealing secrets to the “unworthy,” repeatedly voiced such a 
sentiment in his work; it is plausible that Richard had the same passage 
in mind when he wrote the above.39 

Asecond piece of evidence for the circulation of the Tripolitan SS in 


36. Paravicini Bagliani, Cardinali di curia, 1:138—-40. 

37. The catalog is printed in Cabinet, vol. 2. On Richard's library, see also 
Richard Rouse, “Manuscripts Belonging to Richard de Fournival," Revue d'bis- 
toire des textes 3 (1973): 253-69. 

38. "Ceterum, preter illa quorum fecimus mentionem, est et aliud genus 
tractatuum secretorum, quorum profunditas publicis oculis dedignatur exponi. 
Ac proinde non est intentionis nostre ut inter prehabitos ordinentur; sed eis 
deputandus est certus locus, neminem preter dominum proprium admissurus. 
Quare nec eorum descriptio pertinet ad hunc librum" (Cabinet, 2:52 1). Accord- 
ing to the table provided by Richard, there were some thirty-six "books of 
secrets" (“Hii vero sunt secretorum librorum . . ." [Cabinet, 2:523]). 

39. SS: Steele, 41 (8-20). Roger Bacon: Williams, *Bacon and Secret of 
Secrets," 388. 
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Paris circa 1250 comes in a comment made by Roger Bacon later in his 
life when he was preparing his own edition of the SS. 


Indeed I have seen the greatest prince in France next to the 
king—greedy, mean, depressed, melancholic, feeble, and bur- 
dened by many other ills of the soul and body—cured from all of 
these evils through this medicine by a most expert physician; and 
he became very generous, bold, and cheerful, and cured of all 
melancholy passions and of all ills of the body and soul both nat- 
ural and moral.*? 


According to Bacon, the learned physician effected his cure using the 
SS's Gloria Inestimabilis supplemented with several other ingredients— 
rosemary, viper's flesh, and "bone of a stag's heart."*' And who was the 
lucky man who imbibed this amazing concoction? Clement C. J. Webb 
has argued convincingly that the person described by Bacon as "the 
greatest prince in France after the king" must be Alphonse of Poitiers, 
the younger brother of King Louis [X.4? We know from several sources 
that Alphonse indeed became seriously ill in 1252 (his recovery took 
about a year) when, living in Paris, he was co-regent with his mother 
while Louis was in the East in the aftermath of his unsuccessful Cru- 
sade.*3 Significantly, Bacon was also in Paris for at least part of this 
time. Whether we choose to believe Bacon as to the particulars of 


40. "Vidi enim medicum peritissimum qui majorem principem in regno 
Francie post regem, avarum, pusillanimem, tristern, malencolicum, debilem, et 
multis aliis viciis anime et corporis gravatum, curavit ab omnibus malis per 
hanc medicinam; et factus est largissimus, audacissimus, letissimus, et curatus 
ab omnibus passionibus malencolicis, et ab ornnibus viciis corporis et anime 
naturalibus et moralibus" (Steele, 105). 

41. "Sciendum quod predictus medicus sapientissirnus qui curavit supradic- 
tum principem per hanc medicinam addidit os de corde cervi et anthos, qui est 
flos roris marini; qui anthos est mirabilis contra passiones senectutis et contra 
passiones melancolicas. Et si bene recolo, addidit trosicsos tyri serpentis elec- 
tos non sophisticatos" (Steele, 106). 

42. Clement C. J. Webb, “Roger Bacon on Alphonse of Poitiers," in Essays 
in History Presented to Reginald Lane Poole, ed. H. W. C. Davis (Oxford, 1927), 
290-300. 

43. Ibid., 290-92. 

44. Bacon was an eyewitness to the Pastoureaux movement, which 
occurred in 1251 (Opus majus, 1:401—2). 
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Alphonse’s cure, it nevertheless remains significant that Bacon remem- 
bered the SS to have been available in Paris during the early 1250s. 

The career of Albertus Magnus provides another link between the 
SS and Paris for the years around 1250. In 1248 Albert, holding the 
Dominican chair of theology at the University of Paris, was sent to 
Cologne, which was then Germany’s largest city, in order to found and 
direct a new regional studium generale for his growing order.45 Lec- 
tures begun in Paris on the Dionysian corpus were completed in 
Cologne, and what was probably the last group in the series, Super 
Dionysii epistulas, was delivered 1250-51.4° This work contains a refer- 
ence to the complete SS.47 Around the same time (1250-52), Albert 
also presented a course on the new complete text of Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics, and in several instances he again cites Philip’s transla- 
tion of the SS.48 It seems reasonable to assume that Albert had at least 
made initial contact with the SS when he had been in Paris; probably 
Albert brought the basic texts of a library with him to Cologne, includ- 
ing an integral corpus Aristotelicum. To put it another way: if the 
studium at Cologne possessed a copy of the SS circa 1250, almost cer- 
tainly one could be found by this time at the Parisian convent of St. 
Jacques as well. 


45. Fundamental for Albert's biography is James A. Weisheipl, “The Life 
and Works of St. Albert the Great,” in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences, ed. 
Weisheipl (Toronto, 1980). 

46. Opera omnia (Geyer), vol. 37, pt. 1, p. vi, and pt. 2, p. xxv. 

47. “ . . et Commentator dicit, quod loquitur secundum quosdam 
philosophos, qui dividebant annum in quinque partes, scilicet in hiemem, ver, 
aestatem, pomarium et autumnum. Et hoc nihil est; philosophi enim non 
loquuntur de divisione anni nisi dupliciter, scilicet secundum mutationem 
superiorum et secundum mutationes inferiorum, sicut dicit Avicenna in prino 
Canone et Aristotles in quadam epistula quae intitulatur De regimine domino- 
rum" (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 37, pt. 2, p. 508). 

48. "sed ex consuetudine in naturam transponitur, ut dicit in libro De 
memoria et reminiscentia et De regimine dominorum” (Opera omnia [Geyer], 
vol. 14, pt. 1, p. 100; cf. Steele, 75 [11-12]); in dealing with the issue “quod 
lucrantes ab amicis et mercatores non debeat ponere illiberales," he cites the 
SS's praise of merchants (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 14, pt. 1, 241; cf. Steele, 50 
[14724]; “Philosophus in libro De regimine dominorum dicit, quot sapientis 
est scire dissimulare stultitiam stulu . . . in eodem libro dicit, quod ad inimicos 
semper agendum est proditiose" (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 14, pt. 1, p. 264; cf. 
Steele, 45 [7-8], 154 [24-27]; 272 (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 14, pt. 1, p. 264; 
cf. Steele, 45 [7-8]). For the date, see Opera omnia [Geyer], v-vi. 
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While the evidence for the fortuna of the SS within both the Paris- 
Oxford scholastic milieu and the larger European scholarly world 
before 1250 is sparse, signs of the SS’s academic success for the next 
seventy-five years are abundant. What perhaps speaks most eloquently 
for this success are the great number of manuscripts still extant from 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries that can be definitely con- 
nected to a scholastic milieu: some twenty-five of them.49 Such num- 
bers tell us that the SS was well known to university students and teach- 
ers throughout Europe, and much in demand. This was especially true 
at the universities of Paris and Oxford. For the Paris-Oxford scholarly 
milicu, there are sixteen manuscripts that we can say with a good deal 
of certainty date from the same period, with the majority of these—a 
good dozen—of Parisian origin.5? 

Evidence supplied by Roger Bacon supports the conclusion that the 
SS was circulating widely at the two universities flanking the Channel. 
When Bacon was living in Oxford circa 1275, he prepared an edition of 
the SS using, he tells us, four manuscripts for his text, though he had 
seen other copies besides.5! If Bacon were able to procure four exem- 
plars of Philip’s translation in Oxford and gain access to others, then 
certainly manuscripts of the SS were plentiful there. A second reminis- 
cence presents a similar picture for Paris. When he was in this city, 
Bacon says, he had “perfect copies” of the SS. His residence here, we 
know, had come to an end not long before he had written these words. 
Again, it is striking that there were so many SS manuscripts circulating 
in Paris during the 1260s that a person was able to procure multiple 
copies of Philip’s work. 

This multiplicity of manuscripts was made possible by the appear- 
ance in the thirteenth century of increasing numbers of entreprencurs 
specializing in book production as well as in the sale of secondhand 
texts. Though monastic scriptoria (staffed whether by brothers or by 


49. For the MSS of scholarly provenance, see appendix 3.2; for the frag- 
ments, see appendix 3.3. 

50. See appendix 3.2 and 3.3. University of Paris: Cambridge, PembrokeC, 
130; Klosterneuburg, SB, 795; Munich, BSB, Clm. 14383; Munich, BSB, Clm. 
8002; Paris, BNF, lat. 3359, lat. 15081, lat. 16089; Rome, BCorsiniana, Rossi 
113; Valenciennes, BM, 305; Vatican, BAV, Chigi H.VII 238; Vendóme, BM, 
105; Reims, BM, 867. University of Oxford: Oxford, BalliolC, 285; Oxford, 
BL, Tanner 116; Oxford, BL, Digby 228. Uncertain: Paris, BNF, lat. 11118. 

51. lor this and the other biographical details in this paragraph, see 
Williams, *Bacon and His Edition." 
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professionals brought in from the outside) continued in operation for 
the duration of the Middle Ages, what was written there was for inter- 
nal consumption only. Scholars at the universities, friaries, and monas- 
teries purchased new and used manuscripts from the commercial book- 
seller (librarius). In Paris, the “parent of sciences . . . [and] city of 
letters,” as Gregory IX described it,5? and home to Europe's premier 
educational institution, there were close to thirty booksellers; while 
other university cities—except, perhaps, Bologna—could not boast of 
such numbers, it is fair to say that bookshops appeared in rough pro- 
portion to the size of a particular city and its scholastic community. 
Among the texts produced by the booksellers was the SS. 

One example of a professionally produced copy of the SS—made 
probably for some Oxford scholar—comes in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Digby 228; it has mention in several places of “corr,” the sign 
that a corrector (professional proofreader) engaged by a patron or book- 
shop has carefully gone over the transcribed text, checked for accuracy, 
and inserted the necessary changes.53 Another example, this time for 
the University of Paris, can be found in Rossi 113 of the Biblioteca 
Corsiniana in Rome.54 Here the SS was written in the scholastic Gothic 
script known as /ittera parisiensis. An obviously utilitarian production, 
the manuscript was probably commissioned by a customer at a book- 
seller's shop, who then contracted out its writing to a paid, professional 
scribe (or scribes). 

Books were expensive commodities.55 Most students at the under- 
graduate level could not have afforded either a new or a used copy of 
the SS. Indeed, contrary to modern expectations here in the United 
States, medieval undergraduates were mostly listeners, not readers, and 


52. "Parens scientiarum Parisius velut altera Cariath Sepher, civitas litter- 
arum . . .” (CUP, 1:136-37). 

53. See appendix 3.2. 

54. See appendix 3.2. 

55. On the price of books, see Maurice Powicke, The Medieval Books of Mer- 
ton College (Oxford, 1931), 38-39; Wilbur Lang Schramm, “The Cost of Books 
in Chaucer's Time," Modern Language Notes 48 (1933): 139-45; H. E. Bell, 
“The Price of Books in Medieval England," Library, 4th ser., 17 (1936-37): 
312-32; James Westfall Thomson, The Medieval Library (Chicago, 1939), 
630-46; L.-J. Bataillon, “Les conditions de travail des maitres de l'Université 
de Paris au XIIIe siècle,” Revue des sciences philosophiques and théologiques 67 
(1983): 422-23; R. Malcolm Hogg, "Some Thirteenth-Century English Book 
Prices,” in Thirteenth-Century England, vol. 5, ed. P. R. Coss and S. D. Lloyd 
(Rochester, N.Y., 1995), 179-94. 
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very few possessed the books on which they heard lectures in the class- 
room.5° From what we know about those scholars who possessed SS man- 
uscripts during the Middle Ages, most were members of the religious 
orders, friars, or graduates of the three higher faculties—law, medicine, 
and theology. Such individuals or the institutions to which they belonged 
had the money, or the access to money, to buy what was a luxury item. In 
the late thirteenth century Pierre of Limoges was paying between two and 
five sous per copied quire;57 this means that for a typically constituted 
copy of the SS (eight quires), the writing alone would have cost sixteen to 
forty sous. A couple of contemporary comparisons will help to put this 
into perspective: in 1329-30 two sous was considered the amount of 
money the average student would have to expend each week for food and 
other incidentals;? in 1282-83 the average monthly rental price for a 
house available at the university was over fifteen and a half sous.59 

But even secondhand books cost a lot. According to calculations 
made by Guy Fink-Errera, the cost of renting a manuscript for copying 
(see the following paragraph) was approximately one-seventeenth to 
one-eighteenth the cost of purchasing the manuscript from someone: 
this would mean that in the early fourteenth century in Paris a copy of 
the SS would cost some 102 to 108 deniers, or eight and a half to nine 
sous.© A kind of rough confirmation of this is provided in a document 
of 1338 that reports a copy of the SS belonging to the Sorbonne library 
had been valued at three sous.*' Of course all sorts of material factors 
affected the price of a book: the size and quality of the writing material 


56. Though they did take notes, which could sornetirnes be so detailed as to 
constitute a fair copy of what was heard. 

57. Richard H. Rouse and Mary A. Rouse, “The Book Trade at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, ca. 1250—ca. 1350,” in La production du livre universitaire au 
moyen âge: Exemplar et pecia, ed. L.-J. Bataillon et al. (Paris, 1988), 68-69. 

58. This amount—what is technically known as the bursa—does not 
include the price of renting a room or keeping servants. On this see William J. 
Courtenay, Parisian Scholars in the Early Fourteenth Century (Cambridge, 1999), 
31, 47 D. 43, 94-95. 

59. This calculation is based on the numbers reported in CUP, 1:597-600. 

60. Guy Fink-Errera, "De l'édition universitaire,” in L'bome et son destin 
(Louvain, 1960), 222-23. 

61. Cabinet, 3:60. The valuation represents how much the library's admin- 
istrators believed that it would cost to replace the book should it be borrowed 
and not returned. But the price could also be a bit inflated, the purpose being 
to scare the potential borrower (such a tactic is routinely mentioned in the 
statutes of medieval libraries). 
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(parchment or paper); the quality of the handwriting; the engagement 
of a corrector; the amount and quality of the decoration (rubrication, 
penwork, colored headers, pictures); the quality of the binding; the 
length of the text; and, in the case of a used book, its condition. But 
whether three or eight sous, this was a lot of money. The expense, 
value, and importance of books in the medieval world is vividly con- 
veyed by the fact that books regularly were used as surety for loans, as 
well as by how prominently books figure in wills right alongside other 
valuables like jewelry and plate. 

While a lucky few had secretaries to write out texts for them, and 
other fortunate individuals had enough moncy to hire someone to exe- 
cute the work, it often happened that a student-scholar would do the 
job himself, purchasing the writing materials and then copying a bor- 
rowed copy of a text. Some of them wrote with a practiced, professional 
hand, and even decorated their work competently; others wrote in an 
easier (though not casy to read!) personal way. Either way, to do this 
obviously required a commitment to a text. But it also constituted an 
excellent scholarly exercise for getting to know its contents. For just the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, we see several instances of 
personal copying of the SS. 

Manuscripts of the SS were also reproduced through the so-called 
pecia system, which was in its heyday circa 1250-circa 1350. Scholars 
desirous of a particular text would rent, for a fee set by the university 
authorities and advertised on a list displayed for public view at autho- 
rized bookshops, separate, successively numbered quires—or, to use 
the technical term, peciae—of that text, thus ensuring that a number of 
other scholars could rent and recopy other parts of the same text at the 
same time.93 Fither the scholar would copy the text himself (thus clim- 


62. By Gerard of Cusereyo in Paris (Klosterneuburg, SB, 795); an anony- 
mous student in Paris (Paris, BNF, lat. 16089); Engelbert of Admont during 
his time at the schools in Padua (Admont, SB, 608); a scholar perhaps named 
“Frater Will[iam] of Keyn[es] borou" (London, BL, 9 B. IT). Oxford, BL, Ash- 
mole 1289 is an extended collection of excerpts. For all of these MSS, see 
appendixes 3.2 and 3.3. 

63. For university book production, see La production du livre universitaire 
au moyen age: Exemplar et pecia, cd. Louis J. Bataillon et al. (Paris, 1988). Build- 
ing on the fundamental work of Jean Destrez, this collection of studies incor- 
porates all the research done subsequent to the publication of his La pecia dans 
les manuscripts universitaires du XIIIe et du XIV siècle (Paris, 1935); its footnotes 
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inating what was by far the costliest part of the book production 
process), or hire someone to do the job. The renter normally held onto 
the quire for no more than a week. Obviously this system made for a 
more rapid multiplication of a text, and thus helped to meet the 
increasing demand for books that came with the intensification of 
scholarly activity at the universities. What was a significant step in the 
SS's scholastic career came early in the fourteenth century, when our 
work was included on a price list (taxatio) of pecia manuscripts let out 
by a stationer (stationarius) to the University of Paris academic commu- 
nity. À university statute of 1302 enjoined that "the stationers under- 
take to procure exemplars of books useful for the studies in the various 
faculties,” and in 1304 an official commission with representatives 
from the four faculties drew up a list of books (more than 150 in all) 
that were being rented by the stationer Andrew of Sens. The specific 
titles on this list were determined by both scholarly and financial exi- 
gency, with at least equal emphasis on the latter: Andrew's shop had 
enjoyed good business for over a generation, had long experience in 
renting peciae, and did well at it; certainly the texts on Andrew's list 
were important for scholarly activity, whether this be connected with 
the classroom or the pulpit, but presumably Andrew only made texts 
available for which there was consistent demand and the expectation of 
some profit.5 The SS appears on this list among a run of fourteen Aris- 


contain a full bibliography. Most helpful on the general subject discussed here 
is the article by Rouse and Rouse, “Book Trade.” See also Richard H. Rouse 
and Mary A. Rouse, “The Commercial Production of Manuscript Books in 
Late Thirteenth-Century and Early Fourteenth-Century Paris,” Medieval Book 
Production: Assessing the Evidence, ed. Linda L. Brownrigg (Los Altos Hills, 
Calif., 1990), 103-15, “The Dissemination of Texts in Pecia at Bologna and 
Paris,” in Rationalisierung der Buchherstellung im Mittelalter und in der frübern 
Neuzeit, ed. Peter Rück and Martin Boghardt (Marburg, 1994), 69-77, and 
Manuscripts and Their Makers: Commercial Book Producers in Medieval Paris, 
1200-1500, 2 vols. (Turnhout, 2000); William J. Courtenay, “Book Produc- 
tion and Libraries in Fourteenth-Century Paris,” Filosofia e Teologia nel Tre- 
cento: Studi in ricordo di Eugenio Randi, ed. Luca Bianchi (Louvain, 1994), 
367-80; and n. 78. 

64. "ipsi stacionarii librorum utilium pro studio cujuscunque facultatis 
exemplaria . . . procurabunt” (CUP, 2:98). 

65. "[A] stationer would have been financially unable to retain on his list of 
offerings any exernplars that did not encounter a constant demand and, thus, a 
rapid turnover, to provide sufficient rental income" (Rouse and Rouse, “Book 
Trade,” 69). 
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totelian texts: renting the set of all eight peciae of the SS cost six 
deniers. For the same price one could borrow the Magna moralia; 
longer works like the Politics or the Nicomachean Ethics cost twice as 
much. 

So far I have not managed to locate a pecia exemplar of the SS (i.e., 
that which was rented out in quires), or a clearly indicated pecia copy of 
the SS with pecia marks (i.e., pecia number citations that were placed in 
the margins by scribes in order to keep track of their progress in copy- 
ing the rented quires). Such pecia manuscripts are difficult to find 
because the pecia exemplars were limited in number and because the 
pecia marks in pecia copies were customarily erased or trimmed away as 
part of the finishing process. Quite probably some of the professionally 
produced copies that come from Paris were based on peciae.97 Possibly 
the two Parisian SS manuscripts that were copied by scholars for their 
own use circa 1300 were.59 This is an issue for future investigation. 

Several questions need to be addressed here on the subject of pecia 
copying because they have a direct bearing on the SS's early history. 
First, were there other stationers contemporary with Andrew who were 
also renting exemplars of the SS? Certainly there were other stationers 
in Paris in 1304; all the same, we know very little about what their stock 
included.59 Perhaps the omissions on the above-mentioned list provide 


66. CUP, 2:107. Some historians have spoken as if the varying prices on the 
taxatio applied to the rental of each pecia (as opposed to each set of peciae), but 
this is clearly mistaken, given that all peciae, no matter what the text, followed 
certain standards of size and format. 

67. See appendix 3.2. 

68. Klosterneuburg, SB, 795; Paris, BNF, lat. 16089 (see appendix 3.2). In 
this case, however, it must be admitted that, just as with computer software 
today, scholars probably utilized the exemplar of a friend or a library before 
resorting to paying out money at the store, in this case the stationer’s. 

69. Rouse and Rouse, “Book Trade,” 66-71, 75-76. Rouse and Rouse, 
“Commercial,” 108, suggest that there were four or five official university 
stationers serving the Parisian scholarly community. Rouse and Rouse, “Dis- 
semination,” 72, observe that in Bologna the several stationers “offered for 
rent in pecias the same core of basic lawschool books, and that each in addi- 
tion offered rental pecias of works unique to his shop”: presumably some- 
thing similar obtained for the University of Paris. However, in “Book 
Trade,” 76, Rouse and Rouse talk about a de facto monopoly on exemplars 
among stationers in Paris, and suggest that, “as a rule, only one stationer dis- 
seminated a given work” (71). 
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a clue: a number of Aristotelian texts are not there (De plantis, for exam- 
ple, and though the Sens family shop was renting the popular Physiog- 
nomia in 1275, it had since dropped away from their roster of offerings); 
one does not see that staple of university education, the Organon, nor 
any grammar texts; there are no books of medicine; Averroés, Avi- 
cenna, and, with one exception, all the works of the Greek commenta- 
tors are absent; the Franciscans are not represented at all. One might 
assume, therefore, that Andrew’s several competitors filled this market, 
and that, given the tremendous popularity of the works of the Philoso- 
pher and thus the possibility of generating rental income from them, at 
least one other stationer carried a sizable collection of Aristotelian 
pecia exemplars, among them the SS. But such remains an unproven 
hypothesis.7? The family of William and Andrew of Sens specialized in 
theology, especially Dominican publications (their shop was just down 
the street from the Dominican convent); given that the statutes speak 
of the stationers serving all four faculties, it makes sense to assume that 
other shops specialized in other kinds of texts. 

A second question yields equally uncertain results: how early in the 
thirteenth century were pecia exemplars of the SS available to scholars 
in Paris for borrowing? It is very likely that Andrew's father William 
was renting manuscripts in peciae by 1270, for in this year he is 
described in a cartulary as stationarius librorum, which seems to be an 
official title." Only a few years later (1275), a university document 
informs us that there were several stationarii in business at this time and 
that university officials were sufficiently concerned about the quality of 
the exemplars being rented and the amount being charged for them 
that they decided to become involved in their regulation.?* It was prob- 
ably not much after this that the exemplaria in William's shop were 


70. Note that Christine Pannier, “La traductione latine médiévale des 
Magna moralia: Une étude critique de la tradition manuscrite,” in Bataillon et 
al., Production du livre universitaire, 170, 200 n. 6, has tentatively identified a 
stationer in late-thirteenth-century Paris named John of Cornwall who was 
also renting peciae of the Magna moralia; in this same article she postulates the 
existence of two university exemplars of this text. The possibility of a stationer 
dealing specifically with texts for arts is suggested by the appearance of pecia 
marks in a copy of Andrew of Cornwall Quaestiones super liber de sex principiis 
and Quaestiones super isagoge Porpbyrii (signaled by Dr. Alexander Patschovsky 
in Munich, BSB, Clm. 14383; see appendix 3.2). 

71. Rouse and Rouse, “Book Trade,” 46. 

72. CUP, 1:532-34; also Rouse and Rouse, “Book Trade,” 46. 
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inventoried by the university authorities and the rental fees set just as 
was done in 1304.73 It is quite possible that unregulated pecia rentals 
had started a good while before circa 1270-75, perhaps around mid- 
century.74 Given that there is nothing by Aristotle except the Physiog- 
nomia on the first pecia list of circa 1275, one might argue that if this 
minor work of Aristotle’s then existed in pecia form, some if not all of 
the other books in the corpus Aristotelicum were probably available for 
rent at the shops of competitors. As to why William only offered the 
Physiognomia to his customers, perhaps it was because this text, among 
the most recent works of Aristotle’s to be translated, was practically 
guaranteed to yield a profit. Settling these issues is another task for 
future research. Pecia exemplars of the Nicomachean Ethics as well as the 
Magna moralia, a relatively minor text, were certainly available by this 
time.75 With all of this said, it seems safe to say that the family shop of 
William and Andrew was renting the SS to scholars some time before 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

What would a pecia exemplar of the SS have looked like physically? 
Judging by extant pecia exemplars of other texts, ours would have been 
in a four-folio, two-column format; eight peciae would thus make for a 
thirty-two-folio manuscript./ó And given that such pecia exemplars 
were handled by many persons—carried back and forth from the shop 
to a customer's room, knocking about on his desk, and cared for the 
way people often care for borrowed library books today, it is certain 
that they quickly took on a well-worn appearance.77 

What was the quality of what we might call the “standard university 
edition" of the SS that was being rented by the Parisian stationers? 


73. CUP, 1:644-50. Historians now are agreed that this document should 
be dated ca. 1275. 

74. In support of this, see Leonard E. Boyle, “An Autograph of St. Thomas 
at Salerno," in Littera sensus sententia: Studi in onore del Prof. Clemente 7. 
Vansteenkiste O.P. (Milan, 1991), 117-34; Anja Inkeri Lehtinen, “The apopeciae 
of the Manuscripts of Ilugh of St. Cher's Works," Medioevo 25 (1999-2000): 
17, 26; Rouse and Rouse, Manuscripts and Their Makers, 1:85. 

75. Magna moralia: Pannier, "Magna moralia,” passim. Nicomachean Ethics: 
Aristoteles Latinus, vol. 26, Ethica Nicomachea, fasc. 1, ed. R. A. Gauthier (Lei- 
den, 1974), cex-ccxv, and the list of MSS on clii ff. 

76. Cf. the peciae of the Magna moralia, which rented for the same price as 
the SS and were in this format (Pannier, “Magna moralia," 170). 

77. CE the description by Destrez, La pecia, 28. 
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Roger Bacon praised the SS manuscripts at his disposal in Paris as “per- 
fect” because they were complete, including, among other things, the 
oft-missing section on talismans. Overall, however, the manuscripts of 
Parisian provenance that are extant today do not seem to be privileged 
witnesses to the text—which is to be expected, as at least several 
decades had elapsed between the appearance of Philip’s translation and 
the rental of SS pecia exemplars. he Parisian stationers were enjoined 
by the authorities to procure complete and correct texts.7? At the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, we know that a committee of university members— 
known as the peciarii—inspected the pecia exemplars on a routine basis 
in order to ensure this quality; while a committee of university repre- 
sentatives in Paris did exercise some oversight over the pecia business, 
one cannot take it for granted that they carried out their inspections in 
the same regular and diligent way as did their colleagues in Bologna. It 
is also worth asking whether such inspections would have even been 
worth the trouble in the case of an older work like the SS. The key to a 
quality text was procuring a good exemplar, and the onus to do this fell 
on the stationers themselves. By the late thirteenth century, it must be 
admitted, it would have taken a fair amount of effort to find a high- 
quality copy of Philip's work. What's morc, it is doubtful just how con- 
scientiously the stationers sought out the best available copy of the 
SS—if they searched at all. Certainly they would want to have an exem- 
plar on hand that was a fairly accurate representative of the text; other- 
wise, scholars might not rent from them. But given that exemplars of 
even new and recent texts were usually faulty, and sometimes seriously 
so, there is good reason to doubt that such a search was ever made with 
much energy or that the peciarii ever checked up on the stationers in 
any serious, systematic way. Indeed, without having access to anything 
close to Philip's autograph, without even knowing what the original SS 
looked like, there was little that the peciarii could do in order to guar- 
antec the integrity of the SS exemplar that was rented. ‘This exemplar 
was probably nothing more than a typical version of the text that was 
then circulating in Paris at the time. 

Finally, was the SS being copied from pecia exemplars anywhere 
besides Paris? While the pecia system operated in a number of univer- 


78. These orders from the university authorities are conveniently pre- 
sented in Paul Delalain, Etude sur le libraire parisien du XTK au XV* siècle (Paris, 
1891), xxxii, and translated in the body of his text. 
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sity cities, we have no evidence that the SS was reproduced in this way 
in any of them.79 The size and strength of the arts and theology pro- 
grams at Oxford would seem to make this place the best candidate for 
such; however, the pecia business in Oxford does not appear to have 
been particularly vigorous.9? This casts serious doubt on there being 
pecia manuscripts of the SS to be found anywhere but from Paris. 


The high cost of books acted as a break upon accessibility to the SS, but 
this was partly overcome by the dramatic growth of libraries starting in 
the late thirteenth century. Scholars in Paris, Oxford, and elsewhere 
could read the SS in various libraries within their respective cities or 
institutional houses. We will begin by considering Paris, which was sin- 
gularly well equipped with resources; as Richard of Bury sang the city's 
praises in his Pbilobiblon (1344-45), Paris was "the paradise of the 
world" where "there are delightful libraries redolent like spiceshops, 
there are luxuriant gardens of all kinds of volumes."?' The largest 
Parisian library of the time was at the College of La Sorbonne. 
Founded in 1257 as a residence hall for poor theology students, by the 
turn of this century the Sorbonne's already substantial collection of 
manuscripts had helped turn it into one of the city's great intellectual 
centers. Through the bequests of numerous alumni and admirers, its 


79. Pollard, “Pecia System,” 148. 

80. Graham Pollard, “The University and the Book Trade in Mediaeval 
Oxford,” in Beiträge zum Berufsbewufstsein des mittelalterlichen Menschen, ed. 
Paul Wilpert (Berlin, 1964), 336-44; Alan J. Piper and Meryl R. Foster, “Evi- 
dence of the Oxford Booktrade, About 1300," Viator 20 (1989): 155-59; Mal- 
com B. Parkes, "The Provision of Books," in The History of the University of 
Oxford, vol. 2, ed. J. I. Catto and Ralph Evans (Oxford, 1992), 462-70. On sev- 
era] occasions in his edition of the SS, Roger Bacon talks about “exemplars” of 
the work, but it is clear that he simply intends by this word "copy" and not a 
pecia MS (Steele, 39, 172). 

81. “O beate Deus Deorum in Sion, quantus fluminis impetus voluptatis 
laeüficavit cor nostrum, quotiens paradisum mundi Parisius visitare vacavimus, 
moraturi . . . Ibi bibliothecae iocundae super cellas aromatum redolentes, ibi 
virens viridarium universorum voluminum” (Richard de Bury, Philobiblon, ed. 
E. C. Thomas [Oxford, 1970], 84). And in another passage he says, *O virtus 
infinita librorum iacent Parisius . . .” (40). Richard of Bury graduated from 
Oxford and went on to a brilliant political and ecclesiastical career; a great bib- 
liophile and scholarly patron, he continued to pursue his intellectual interests 
for all his life. 
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library quickly grew to be the city’s largest. Probably some time 
before 1290, the date of the library’s second catalog, a copy of the SS 
had been given to the college by some now unknown donor.®3 By the 
early 1320s, the codex in which this SS appears was among a group of 
more than three hundred volumes in the so-called Great Library 
(magna libraria), a reference room containing the most important and 
most frequently used texts that was open to the members of the college 
as well as to outside scholars. Here the codices were chained to a num- 


82. B. L. Ullman, “The Sorbonne Library and the Italian Renaissance,” in 
his Studies in tbe Italian Renaissance (Rome, 1955), 41-53; Richard H. Rouse, 
“The Early Library of the Sorbonne," Scriptorium 21 (1967): 42-70, 227-51; 
Richard H. Rouse and Mary A. Rouse, "La bibliothéque du collége de Sor- 
bonne," 113-23, and Donatella Nebbiae-Dalla Guarda, "Classifications et 
classements," 384-88, both in Histoire des bibliothéques frangaises, vol. 1 (Paris, 
1989); André Tuilier, “La bibliothèque de la Sorbonne médiévale et ses livres 
enchaînés,” Mélanges de la bibliothèque de la Sorbonne 2 (1981): 7-41. 

83. "De secretis secretorum seu de regimine regum" (Cabinet, 3:86). That 
the SS was at the Sorbonne before 1290 demands some argument. The con- 
tents of the codex in which a copy of the SS was found are known from two 
sources. I give first a description prepared by Master Adalbertus Ranconis de 
Ericinio in the mid-fourteenth century (please note that I have made some 
changes in the list for the sake of clarity): (1) De gestis Antyochi et Apollonii; (2) 
Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem de mirabilibus Indie; (3) Liber Aristotelis ad 
Alexandrum regem de regimine principum; (4) Dydascalicon Hugonis; (5) Quedam 
gramatica Dindimi et Sostenes; (6) Hugo de sancto Victore de geometria; (7) Boecius 
De disciplina scholarium ; (8) Trotula de secretis mulierum; (9) Liber Secundi 
philosophi; (10) Ysaac de diffinicionibus; (11) Liber de coloribus verborum sive rethori- 
cis; (12) Moralium dogma philosophorum (Paul Lehmann, “Mitteilungen aus 
Handschriften VII,” Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften: Philosophisch-bistorische Abteilung, vol. 10 [1942]: 24). One can also 
put together a picture of the codex by locating all the texts of the 1321 magna 
libraria shelf list that carry the cataloger's label “AB. r." (Cabinet, 3:80, 81, 86 
[the SS], 102, 107). (It needs to be pointed out that the results obtained do not 
exactly match the list of contents provided by Adalbertus, some items being 
omitted [Adelbertus’s nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, 10], and other ones added [Versus morales 
sue liber Facetus; the Epistola]. Perhaps the codex was rebound before Adalber- 
tus examined it, but this does not seem likely, as the “new” items are inter- 
spersed with the “old” ones, while one would expect the “new” texts to be sim- 
ply tacked on at the end. It seems, instead, that both Adalbertus and the 
Sorbonne cataloger simply made sorne little mistakes, leaving out some of the 
volume's contents [cf. Lehmann, “Mitteilungen aus Handschriften," 16, who 
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ber of long wooden reading desks (scamni). Another manuscript of the 
SS came to the Sorbonne between 1290 and 1338, the latter date being 
the time of a major inventory of the Sorbonne’s entire holdings, which 
had grown dramatically during the preceding decades.9* ‘This second 
copy was kept in the Little Library (parva libraria), a locked room con- 
taining lesser-used books or duplicates of those chained in the magna 
libraria; qualified scholars could borrow these with permission. 
Apparently in the late thirteenth century the Sorbonne also had a 
central union catalog, posted on a wall for the convenience of consulta- 
tion, listing the books found in all Parisian libraries.55 Whether the SS 
appeared on this list or not (the respective institutional inventories 





reports that che Sorbonne cataloger omitted some items from another entry].) 
Another catalog was also prepared in 1321 listing (selectively) the volumes 
attached to each bench of the magna libraria. The SS is here found in "Scam- 
num AB” (Cabinet, 3:77—78). Given that four of the MSS from this codex listed 
in 1321 appear under the classifying rubric “Libri Morales Aristotelis et Alio- 
rum Philosophorurn" (Cabinet, 3:86), and that the second copy of the SS owned 
by the Sorbonne was listed under the similar heading "Libri Morales Aris- 
totelis" in the inventory of the complete collection executed in 1338 (3:60), one 
would expect to see our codex included in the same 1338 classification. It is not 
listed, however, or at least not in so many words. Of the eighteen volumes 
listed in 1338 under che rubric *Libri Morales Aristotelis," Rouse, "Early 
Library," 63-64, speculates that Items 1-9 (-11?) were given to the college 
before 1290. Rouse has shown that for donations after 1290 the order of the 
1338 inventory reflects the order in which the books were received. Item 12 
was given to the Sorbonne by Godfrey of Fontaines (d. ca. 1306/1309). Of the 
eleven volumes predating Godfrey's bequest, four were chained (cathenatus) in 
the magna libraria, and two were left undescribed because, presumably, they 
were lost. On the other hand, all of the remaining eight volumes on the list can 
be accounted for (this includes the second copy of the SS, which equals item 16 
(see the following footnote). Our codex is not among these eight, nor is it likely 
that it had become lost in the years between 1321 and 1338 because it had 
already been chained in the magna libraria. It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that our codex was one of the chained volumes (item 5, 6, or 11, as 
item 1 has since been identified with a MS that does not contain the SS) now 
absent from the armaria and that it had been given to the college certainly 
before ca. 1306-9, and probably even before 1290. 

84. “de secretis secretorum Aristotelis ad Alexandrum" (Cabinet, 3:60). The 
Sorbonne also had a copy of the Epistola: Paris, BNF, lat. 16082 (see appendix 
3-1). 

85. Rouse, “Early Library,” 69-71. A fragment of this is extant. 
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might have been compiled before the wide circulation of the SS), it is 
certain that the SS could be found in other Parisian book collections. 

We have seen earlier in this chapter that the Dominican convent of 
St. Jacques in Paris probably possessed a copy of the SS circa 1250. 
Soon after this the SS could probably be found at the Franciscan house 
Les Cordeliers as well. In 1259 Guibert of Tournai completed his Eru- 
ditio regum et principum while residing there, and Guibert cites several 
substantial passages from the SS in his work.’ Roger Bacon, who also 
lived at the Franciscan convent in the mid-126os while engaged in writ- 
ing his Opus maius and other works for the pope, likewise refers therein 
to the SS on numerous occasions.?7 He even talks about having multi- 
ple copies of the SS. Presumably both men used for their work at least 
one manuscript found in (and possibly borrowed from) the convent's 
library holdings. 

Add to this yet two other locations in Paris where the SS could be con- 
sulted:9? the Augustinian Abbey of St. Victor (1514), where four copies of 
the SS (two of them partial) were located in codices chained to desks in 
the large reading room;?? and the Collège du Trésorier (1437).% 


86. See n. 302. 

87. See nn. 198, 235, 241, 259, 290. 

88. After much reflection, I decided only to include certain or virtually cer- 
tain instances whercin the SS was part of a particular library during the Middle 
Ages. There are many SS MSS whose provenance is a religious institution 
(abbey, friary, or cathedral); there are also a number of early modern book lists 
for such institutions: nevertheless, as there is some measure of doubt that such 
MSS came to a library before ca. 1500, they are omitted here. My data would 
certainly be much more substantial should I have included these MSS, but I 
believe that there is enough here on which to base the conclusions that appear 
in this chapter. Note that all of the dates that follow constitute the earliest cer- 
tain time when the SS was in the library—either by donation or accession or, 
wanting that, date of catalog. Also, please note that the Epistola is mentioned 
only in those instances when the library also possessed the complete SS. 

89. Paris, BNF, lat. 15081 (see appendix 3.2). Paris, BArsenal, 753 (see 
appendix 3.3). Paris, BNF, lat. 15082 (see appendix 3.4). Paris, BNF, lat. 15156 
(Gilbert Ouy, Les manuscrits de l'Abbaye de Saint-Victor: Catalogue établi sur la 
base du répertoire de Claude de Grandrue (1514), vol. 2 [Turnhout, 1999], 341); it 
was grouped with twenty volumes focused on the work of several late medieval 
theologians; the SS, which is now missing, was flanked by two codicologically 
related items, viz., “Tractatus quidam logicalis de consequentiis" and "Ques- 
tiones super libram Metheororum." The library also possessed a copy of the 
Epistola: Paris, BNF, lat. 14809 (see appendix 3.1]). 

9o. Alfred l'ranklin, Les anciennes bibliotbéques de Paris, vol. 1 (Paris, 1857), 
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But Paris was not the only university city, and by the end of the 
fifteenth century the SS could be found in a number of them: 


Cahors: College of Pélegry (1417) 
Cambridge: Peterhouse (1418),% Corpus Christi College 
(1439),93 University Library (1440),9 St. Catherine’s College 





340. The SS is part of a codex devoted to Aristotelian moral philosophy. It 
included the Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, Magna moralia, and Economics, and was 
attached to the first bench in the agna libraria. The other items chained there 
were philosophy (moral and natural) and theology texts. 

gt. The SS was part of a substantial donation of books to the college by 

3uillaume of Ortolan, bishop of Bazas (Marie-Henriette Jullien de Pommerol, 
“La bibliothèque du Collège du Pélegry à Cahors à la fin du XTV“ siècle,” BEC 
137 [1979]: 262). 

92. Cambridge, PeterhouseL, 121 (see appendix 3.2). Cambridge, Peter- 
houseL, 102; the order of items in this codex is Philosophia alberti, SS, Summa 
bokkam cum tabula logice, Conclusiones snetbapbisice, Sophismata bytsbery (M. R. 
James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Peterbouse 
[Cambridge, 1899], 16). Both volurnes were in the permanent, chained collec- 
tion, the former among the “libri naturales philosophie," the latter with the 
"libri logice." 

93. Two codices containing the SS were part of a large bequest to the col- 
lege made by Thomas Markaunt, fellow of the college and, 1417-18, senior 
proctor of the university. The first included “De secretis secretorum cum expo- 
sitione Baconis," “Secreta Alberti,” and Aristotle Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. The 
second, described as *Liber moralis philosophie," concluded with the SS *cum 
quibusdam expositionibus fratris Rogeri Baconis”; other items included “ques- 
tiones" and "conclusiones" on the Nicomacbean Ethics by Walter Burley, a com- 
mentary on the same by Thomas Aquinas, "Capitula Eustracii super libro 
ethicorum,” Aristotle Economics with a commentary by Bartholomew of Bruges, 
“questiones” on Aristotle Politics, the text of the latter “cum expositione Petri de 
Alvernia in margine,” Aristotle Rhetoric, De bona fortuna, De pomo, plus the Vita 
Aristotelis (M. R. James, The Sources of Archbishop Parker's Collection of mss. at Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1899], 77, 80). According to the 
terms of his will, Thomas’s books were all to be kept separate from the main 
collection in a chest for members’ borrowing. See also BRUC, 390-91. 

94. Henry Bradshaw, “Two Lists of Books in the University Library,” in 
Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw (Cambridge, 1889), 38. The SS was part of a 
codex donated to the library by Peterhouse fellow Robert Alne in 1440 (Brad- 
shaw, 25), then chained to a stall with predominantly moral and philosophical 
texts. Other items in the codex were Richard Rolle of Iampole Melos and 
Horilogium divinae sapienciae. See also J. C. T. Oates, Cambridge University 
Library: A History (Cambridge, 1986), 9, 11-12; BRUC, 10-11. 
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(1475),95 Pembroke College (1487),9$ Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege (before 1500)97 
Erfurt: Collegium Amplonianum (143 3)%* 


95. “Liber ratoricorum [sic] Aristotelis et iconomicorum de secretis secre- 
torum"; che SS was one of eighty-seven volumes donated by the college's 
founder, Robert Wodelarke (M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge |Cambridge, 1925], 6). 
Part of the chained collection, it was located in the seventh bookcase along 
with texts on natural and moral philosophy, a Historie cronicales Anglie Francie et 
aliarum regionum, and one work each by Augustine and Isidore of Seville. See 
also BRUC, 645-46. 

96. Cambridge, PembrokeC, 130 (see appendix 3.2). 

97. Cambridge, Gonville and CaiusC, 402 (see appendix 3.4). Note that on 
fol. iv is an old (s. xiv) table of contents, and, according to Richard Rouse and 
Mary Rouse, Preachers, Florilegia, and Sermons: Studies on the “Manipulus Flo- 
rum” of Thomas of Ireland (Toronto, 1979), 327, there is a “chain mark, front 
top center” in the original binding. 

98. The college was founded for jurists by the physician and onetime uni- 
versity rector Amplonius Ratinck, who left to it his substantial library, includ- 
ing several copies of the SS. Erfurt, WAB, F 262 (see appendix 3.2). “Item liber 
phisionomie Aristotilis; anathornia quedam; cyrurgia quedam; compendium 
cyrurgie Lanfranci; libellus Aristotilis de regimine principum; liber eiusdem de 
morte et vita; liber eiusdem de iuventute et senectute; liber eiusdem de 
motibus animalium; liber eiusdem de fluxu sive inundacione Nyli; libellus de 
pomo Aristotilis; [natural works by Avicenna, Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and 
John of Paris]; liber Aristotilis de secretis secretorum; libri Palladii de agricul- 
tura; libellus Senece de 4 virtutibus cardinalibus; cosmographia de ymagine 
mundi; quedam de astris et planetis; quedam bona circa libros de anima Aris- 
totilis" [= Erfurt, WAB, Q. 15]; listed under the heading "De philosophia nat- 
urali” (Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, vol. 2 
[Munich, 1928], 39-40). “Item de secretis secretorum Aristotilis ad Alexan- 
drum; de naturis et diversitate canum et equorum et eorum curis; libellus met- 
ricus Evacis regis Arabum de gemmis et lapidibus preciosis"; listed under the 
heading "De philosophia naturali" (Mittelalterliche Bibliotbekskataloge Deutsch- 
lands, 40). “Item liber Aristotilis de secretis secretorum; epistola eiusdern ad 
Alexandrum seu de regimine principum libellus Aristotilis; vita et sentencie 
Secundi philosophi; liber Boecii de disciplina scholarium; liber Senece de 
remediis fortuitorum; sentencie quedam theologorum; sentencie multe 
philosophorum; liber Petri Alfonsi de disciplina clericali; liber trotule de pas- 
sionibus mulierum"; listed under the heading “De phylosophia morali" (46). 
See Mittelalterliche Bibliotbekskataloge Deutschlands, 24, for an "epistola Aris- 
totilis ad Alexandrum de regimine principum," which is probably the Epistola; 
two other copies of the Epistola can be found above in this same footnote. 
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Heidelberg: University Library (1396),9? the Collegium 
Dionysianum (carly sixteenth century)" 

Leipzig: Collegium minus (1490)'?! 

Oxford: Balliol College (1385),' University Library (1439),'° All 
Souls College (ca. 1440),!°+ Exeter College (fifteenth century)'°5 


99. “Item secreta secretorum”; it was among the more than two hundred 
books given by Master Konrad of Gelnhausen (Die Rektorbiicher der Universitat 
Heidelberg, vol. 1, pt. 2, ed. Jürgen Miethke [Heidelberg, 1990], 492). “Item 
secreta secretorum et probleumata Aristotelis abreviata"; chis SS was part of a 
large collection of books of theology, natural philosophy, and logic willed to 
the school by Master Konrad of Worms (496). “Item scriptum super phisono- 
miam Aristotelis et probleurnata et de regimine principum”; this volume was 
part of a large bequest by the scholastic author Marsilius of Inghen (499). 
Miethke would have this last item be the similarly titled work by Giles of 
Rome, but I think that the context makes the SS much more likely. In all three 
instances the volumes appeared on the university's donation list under the 
rubric “libri naturales" or some close equivalent. 

100. Vatican, BAV, Palat. lat. 1363 (see appendix 3.4). 

101. “liber Aristotelis ad Alexandrum" (Karl Sudhoff, Die medizinische 
Fakultat zu Leipzig im ersten Jabrhundert der Universitat |Leipzig, 1909], 16). 

102. Oxford, BalliolC, 285 (see appendix 3.2). Oxford, BalliolC, 146A: 
coming before the SS here is Vegetius De re militari; coming after are John of 
Paris De potestate regia et papali, Giles of Rome De regimine principum, and 
Extractiones de libri politicorum Aristotelis (R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of tbe Man- 
uscripts of Balliol College, Oxford [Oxford, 1963], 125-27). BalliolC, 245: 
donated by William Gray (d. 1478), former student at Balliol, doctor of theol- 
ogy, and later bishop of Ely; the contents of this codex are De animalibus, three 
tractates of the Parva naturalia, Physiognomia, De pomo, SS, De coloribus, De cau- 
sis proprietatibus elementorum, De causis, Averroés's commentary on the Poetics 
(Mynors, Catalogue, 266—67). A copy of the Epistola could also be found in Bal- 
liolC, 227 (see appendix 3.1). 

103. “Item bellum Troie cum secretis secretorum" (Alfonso Sammut, 
Unfredo Duca di Gloucester e gli umanisti italiani |Padua, 1980], 69). This volume 
was part of a large bequest to Oxford by Duke Humphrey, youngest son of 
Henry IV and well-known bibliophile. 

104. Oxford, All SoulsC, 31 (Henry O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum mss. qui in 
collegiis aulisque Oxoniensis bodie adservantur, vol. 2 [Oxford, 1882], 8-9; N. R. 
Ker, Records of All Souls College Library, 1437-1600 [Oxford, 1971], 6, 129). 
Some of the volume's contents are (in order) Bede Historia ecclesiastica, Darius 
the Phrygian De exitu Trojanorum, SS, Aristotle De vita et morte, Richard of 
Bury Philobiblon. The codex was donated by the college’s founder and was part 
of the chained collection among the theology books. 

105. Oxford, ExeterC, 35 (see appendix 3.2). 
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Prague: College of the Bohemian Nation (probably mid-fifteenth 
century)!9ó 

Salamanca: College of San Bartolomé (second half of the fifteenth 
century?),'?? College of Cuenca (1500)!9? 

Toulouse: College of Verdale (1337),'°9 and probably the College 
of Foix (ca. 1460)''9 


The Dominicans were heavily committed to scholarly activity, and 
we can see that commitment reflected in their libraries. Early on, the 
Dominicans showed a precocious seriousness about their studies and 
their books. Humbert of Romans, who served as master general of the 
order 1254-63, recommended circa 1270 that each conventual library 
include “books . . . that the brothers need frequently” and that these be 
chained to desks, arranged by subject area, and thus be ready-to- 
hand.''! By the fourteenth century this came to be the norm among the 


106. Karalogy knihoven kolejí Karlovy university (Prague, 1948), 61, 80. Both 
copies of the SS were embedded in composite volumes, the first of which was 
found in a section containing theological works, the second, moral or histori- 
cal texts. 

107. Guy Beaujouan, Manuscrits scientifiques médiévaux de l'Université de 
Salamanque et de ses "Colegios Mayores" (Bordeaux, 1962), 29. 

108. Ibid., 36, 184. 

109. "Libellum Anselmi, Meditationes Bernardi, Scholam contemplationis, 
cum Libello de secretis secretorum Aristotelis, in uno volumine" (Marcel 
Fournier, Les statuts et privilèges des universités françaises depuis leur fondation 
jusqu'en 1789, vol. 1 [Paris, 1890], 549). The SS was part of a large bequest of 
books made in 1337 by Arnaud of Verdale, founder of the college. A professor 
of civil and canon law at the university and clerk and counselor to the king of 
France, Arnaud went on to become bishop of Maguelone. 

110. Marie-Henriette Jullien de Pommerol and Jacques Monfrin, La biblio- 
thèque pontificale à Avignon et à Peñiscola pendant le Grand Schisme d’Occident et sa 
dispersion, 2 vols. (Rome, 1991), 1:52-53, 2:714, 718; Cabinet, 1:493 ff. The col- 
lege was founded by Cardinal Pierre of Foix in 1457; most of the books for the 
new library came from the collection of the schismatic pope Benedict XIII that 
Pierre had seized as legate for Pope Martin V in 1429. It is probable, but not 
certain, that the SS was part of che gift. 

111. “Armarium autem, in quo libri reponantur, debet . . . habere multa 
intermedia et distinctiones, in quibus reponentur libri, et scripta secundum 
diversas facultates; vel diversi libri, et postillae, et summulae, et hujusmodi 
ejusdem facultatis separatim . . . Item, ad ipsum pertinet providere quod in 
aliquo loco silentii et apto, sit aliquis pulpitus magnus, vel plures, in quibus 
ligentur aliqui libri bene legibiles, quibus frequentius fratres indigent cum 
habentur, ut est Biblio glossata in toto . . . et similia multa, ut communitas 
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Friars Preachers. The Dominicans were part of the intellectual van- 
guard, not only because they embraced university study so enthusiasti- 
cally, but also because they helped take the lead in forging the intellec- 
tual tools necessary for that study, including the formation of libraries. 
While no explicit mention is made in Humbert’s statement about phi- 
losophy books, the possibility of such is at least hinted at in Humbert’s 
directive. Moreover, we know that from the start the Dominicans rec- 
ognized the importance of philosophical study, and we know that they 
included philosophy books in their collections. Herein was often the 
SS. Probably it could be found at Paris and Cologne circa 1250.!'* We 
also see it in the following locations: Florence (ca. 1300? 1489),'%3 
Padua (1390),''4 Venice (1399),''5 Perugia (1446), Lucca (1447),7 





fratrum in promptu possit illa habere" (De officialibus Ordinis Praedicatorum, in 
B. Humberti de Romanis Opera, ed. Joachim Joseph Berthier, vol. 2 [Rome, 
1889], 263, 265). See also K. W. Humphreys, The Book Provisions of the Mediae- 
val Friars (Amsterdam, 1964), 33, 85. 

112. See the discussion earlier in this chapter. It is also important to note 
with respect to Cologne Albert's repeated use of the SS in various works writ- 
ten there in the 1250s and 1260s (see nn. 199, 215, 282). 

113. Ca. 1300: Remigio dei Girolami quoted the SS in a work written ca. 
1302 at S. Maria Novella (see n. 297). 1489: “De secretis secretorum ad alexan- 
drum et de cura lapidis" [2 Florence, BML, Conv. Soppr. 596] (Stefano 
Orlandi, La biblioteca di S. Maria Novella in Firenze dal sec. XIV al sec. XIX [Flo- 
rence, 1952], 45). The SS was ranged here with books of natural philosophy; 
the work with which it is bound is Hugh of Sens Curatio lapidis renum. 

114. "Liber de secretis secretorum Aristotelis ad Alexandrum" (Luciano 
Gargan, Lo studio teologico e la biblioteca det Domenicani a Padova nel tre e quattro- 
cento [Padua, 1971], 199). The SS was one of a dozen books on bench 7, whose 
contents were concerned with theology and sermons. 

115. “Item liber tractatus de secretis secretorum" (G. Coggiola, “Due 
inventari trecenteschi della biblioteca del convento di S. Domenico di Castello 
in Venezia," Rivista della Biblioteche e degli Archivi 23 [1912]: 110). 

116. “Item liber de secretis secretorum Aristotelis, cum cronica Martiniana 
et alia cronica" (Thomas Kappeli [Tommaso Kaeppeli], Inventari di libri di San 
Domenico de Perugia (1430-1480) [Rome, 1962], 114); the volume was here 
grouped with the "Libri artium." In 1458 the volume appeared in a new inven- 
tory under the rubric “Libri phylosophye" (Kappeli, Inventari, 151). 

117. "Liber in quo continentur plura volumina scilicet cronica martiniana 
et epistule Senece cum quibusdam aliis libris eiusdem et liber Aristotilis de 
secretis secretorum" (Domenico Corsi, “La biblioteca dei frati domenicani di 
S. Romano di Lucca nel sec. XV,” in Miscellanea di scritti vari in memoria di 
Alfonso Gallo |Florence, 1956], 304). 
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Basel (after 1460), the city of Majorca (1485),'!9 Milan (1494?),"? 
Wroclaw (fifteenth century),'?! Frankfurt (probably ca. 1450-1525),!?? 
Bologna (ca. 15 10),?3 Vienna (1513). 

The Franciscans were not far behind the Dominicans along this 


118. Basel, UB, F.V.13 (Philipp Schmidt, “Die Bibliothek des ehemaligen 
Dominikanerklosters in Basel,” Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Alterums- 
kunde 18 [1919]: 241; Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica, 89-90). For copies of the 
Epistola that came to the library just before 1400, see appendix 3.1 for Basel, 
UB, F.IV.34; see Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica, 57-58, for Basel, UB, F.III.8, and 
Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica, 30, for Basel, UB, D.III.2 1. 

119. “Item, De secretis secretorum et De regimine principum in eodem, 
Egidii de Roma" (J. N. Hillgarth, Readers and Books in Majorca, 1229—1550, vol. 
2 [Paris, 1991], 344). The SS was on the second bench on the right side of the 
library with fifteen other volumes intended as preaching aids. 

120. In 1494 the library included the following volume on a shelf among 
books of philosophy: “Item textus pholosophie moralis qui incipit Omnis ars et 
finit partem" (Thomas Káppeli, “La bibliothèque de Saint-Eustorge à Milan à 
la fin du XV* siècle,” Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 25 [1955]: 55). Clearly 
the Nicomacbean Ethics starts the volume; the recorded explicit “partem,” how- 
ever, suggests the SS (explicit: *ad meliorern et probabiliorern partem"). Per- 
haps, then, we have here a run of Aristotelian moral texts such as one encoun- 
ters elsewhere with some frequency: see n. 348. 

121. Wroclaw, BU, IV.Q.52 (Zdzislaw Kuksewicz, “Les traductions latines 
des oeuvres attribuées à Aristote se trouvant dans les bibliothèques de Wro- 
claw," Mediaevalia philosophica Polonorum 9 [1961]: 42). 

122. Following the SS in Frankfurt am Main, UB, Praed. 65 are a number 
of moral-ascetic texts (Gerhardt Powitz, Die Handschriften des Dominikanerk- 
losters und des Leonbardstifis in Frankfurt am Main |Frankfurt am Main, 1968], 
160-62). Frankfurt am Main, UB, Praed. 44 contains the Epistola. 

123. "Aristotelis ad Alexandrum liber moralium de regimine dorninorum, 
qui alio modo dicitur secretum secretorum; Aristotelis liber de bona fortuna; 
Alexandri magni ad Aristotelem longa epistola de mirabilibus; Ibvisrosdin ara- 
bis determinatio in poetria Aristotelis"; other items at this bench concerned 
metaphysics, natural philosophy, and ethics (Laurent, Fabio Vigili, 32-34). 

124. "Sermones de dedicacione ecclesie; Frater Sibiton super ‘Miserere’; 
Frater Iohannes de imperio Tartaroum; Aristoteles secretum secretorum vel 
eius excerpta; De phisionomia cuiuslibet hominis [= the SS's physiognomy]; 
De iudiciis astrologicis; Augustinus de spiritu et anima; De penitencia et con- 
fessione breve opusculum; Exposicio ‘Pater noster,’ symboli; Generalis confes- 
sio ad quid valeat; Thornas de venenatis animalibus comparatis septem mortal- 
ibus peccatis; Idem de articulis fidei et ecclesie sacramentis; Raynherus contra 
hereticos; Frater Terson de hereticis; Ars predicandi ibidem" (Mittelalterliche 
Bibliothekskataloge Österreichs, vol. 1 [Vienna, 1915], 361). The other volumes 
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scholarly road, and they sometimes had the SS in their conventual 
libraries as well. Besides the houses in Paris and Oxford before circa 
1275,'*5 this list includes La Verna (1372),!?° Assisi (1381),"7 Florence 
(probably 1426), and the Observantine house of San Paolo in Monte 
outside of Bologna (ca. 1510).'?9 

Eventually the other religious orders too began sending their 
brethren to universities, and soon they were founding colleges in order 
to house them; also, “secular” scholars sometimes “retired” to religious 
houses after an academic career. In both cases, the result was often the 
bequest of books to the home institution. The following orders 
included the SS in their libraries: 





in this bookcase have a similar religious focus. Another volume in the library 
included a fragment of the SS placed at the end of a section of material dealing 
with Alexander the Great and just before the Nicomachean Etbics (331). 

125. For Paris, see the discussion earlier in this section. Two residents of 
the Oxford friary used the SS in their work around this time, viz., Roger Bacon 
(Williams, “Bacon and His Edition”) and John of Wales (see n. 292). 

126. "Item secretum secretorum" (P. Saturnino Mencherini, "Antichi 
inventari della Verna,” Studi franscescani, n.s. 1 [1914-15]: 219). The SS was 
listed by the cataloger under the heading "libri naturales." 

127. "Aristotiles de secretis secretorum sive de regimine principum" (Leto 
Alessandri, Inventario dell’antico bibliotheca del S. Convento di S. Francesco in Assisi 
compilato nel 1381 [Assisi, 1906], 93; cf. Cesare Cenci, Bibliotheca Manuscripta ad 
Sacrum Conventum Assisiensem, vols. 1-2 [Assisi, 1981], 1:267). The SS was part 
of che /ibraria secreta, a lending collection that was separate from the public, 
chained reference collection. A second copy of the SS came into the library's 
possession by 1441 (Cenci, Bibliotheca Manuscripta, 2:457). Yet a third SS could 
be found in a volume containing “Liber Rethoricorum et polliticorum, de 
regimine principum et magna moralia Aristotilis"; this was apparently out on 
loan co one of the friars (1:297). The library also owned the Epistola as part of 
Assisi, BC, 298 (see appendix 3.1). 

128. Florence, BML, S. Cruc. Plut. XV Sin. 9 (see appendix 3.2). The SS 
was here part of a stall dedicated to philosophical texts. A shortened version 
was also available: Florence, BML, S. Croce XIII dext. 11 (see appendix 3.3). 

129. "Ioannis Gualensis, ordinis Minorum, opera, videlicet: scala fidei 
christiane; liber de qualitate peccati originalis, venialis et mortalis; brevilo- 
quium de virtutibus antiquorum principum ac philosophorum . . . Alexandri ad 
Aristotelem epistola de occisione consultans et responsio Aristotelis" (Laurent, 
Fabio Vigili, 151-52). 
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Benedictines: Westminster (probably late thirteenth century),"3° 
Evesham (late thirteenth century, 1392),'3' Admont (1331),'3? 
Garsten (1331),'33 Canterbury (mid-fourteenth century),'34 
Norwich (1352),35 Regensburg (1357),'3° Bury (third quarter 
of the fourteenth century),"37 Glastonbury (ca. 1375),'38 Dover 


130. Oxford, St. John'sC, 178 (see appendix 3.2). 

131. Aberystwyth, NLW, Peniarth 339A (sec appendix 3.2). A second copy 
of the SS was part of a bequest by Prior Nicholas of Hereford (Englisb Benedic- 
tine Libraries: The Shorter Catalogues, ed. R. Sharpe et al. [London, 1996], 145). 
This extremely diverse book collection seems to have something on almost 
everything; some of his texts (e.g., Walter Burley on the Physics, Priscian De 
constructione, John of Sacrobosco Tractatus de sphaera) strongly suggest that 
Nicholas had had a university formation. 

132. Admont, SB, 608 (see appendix 3.2). 

133. The SS was one of some two dozen books left to his monastery by 
Abbot Otto (Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskatalogue Österreichs, vol. 5 [Vienna, 
1971], 24). Most of his books would fall under the rubrics of theology (includ- 
ing several works by Thomas Aquinas), canon law, and sermon materials. 

134. See nn. 345, 356-61. 

135. Cambridge, CCC, 407 (M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, vol. 2 [Cam- 
bridge, 1912], 291-93; also H. C. Beeching and M. R. James, “The Library of 
the Cathedral Church of Norwich,” Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society 
19 [1914-16]: 73, 101). The owner and donor of the SS was Simon Bozoun, 
prior of Norwich, 1344-52. The contents of the volume are Itinerarium Syme- 
onis Semeonis et Hugonis illuminatoris, Itinerarium fratris Willelmi de Rubruk, 
Itinerarium fratris Odorici de mirabilibus orientalium tartarorum, Liber de terrae 
partibus et diversis provinciis, and the SS. Cambridge, UL, ILiii.22 (H. R. Luard, 
A Catalogue of tbe Manuscripts Preserved in tbe Library of tbe University of Cam- 
bridge, vol. 3 [Cambridge, 1858], 425-27; Beeching and James, "Cathedral 
Church of Norwich," 96). Given by Norwich monk John Folsham, this codex 
with predominantly theological contents also includes the Epistola. 

136. "Librum secretum secretorum" (Mittelalterliche Bibliotbekskataloge 
Deutschlands und der Schweiz, vol. 4, pt. 1 [Munich, 1977], 163). The SS was 
part of a bequest made by Abbot Albert of Schmidmüln. Most of his collection 
concerned canon law, theology, and sermon materials, though one volume at 
the end of the list deals with natural philosophy. 

137. London, BL, 12.C.VI (see appendix 3.2). 

138. "Itern volumen continens librum de animalibus, secretum secretorum 
Aristotelis et tractatum de sensu et sensato" (Sharpe et al., English Benedictine 
Libraries, 229; also James P. Carley and John F. R. Coughlan, "An Edition of 
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(1389),"39 Peterborough (late fourteenth century),'4° Padua 
(1453), 





the List of Ninety-nine Books Acquired at Glastonbury Abbey during the 
Abbacy of Walter de Monington," Mediaeval Studies 43 [1981]: 510). The SS 
was part of a substantial bequest of scholarly books made by Abbot Walter de 
Monington; it was listed under the rubric *De medicina." 

139. "Lotharius de miseria hominis, Pars oculi sinistra, Extracta de summa 
confessorum, Secundus philosophus, Instrumenta bonorum operum, Confes- 
sionis informacio, Flores in contemplacione Augustini, Isidorus de summo 
bono, Meditaciones Bernardi, Crisostomus de reparacione sacerdotum, Aris- 
totiles ad interrogaciones Alexandri, Confessio informatoria” (William P. 
Stoneman, ed., Dover Priory [London, 1999], 92). “Aristotilis de secretis secre- 
torum, Cassiodorus de vera amicicia, Parabole Odonis de brutis, Miracula 
quedam beate virginis, Meditaciones Bernardi, Purgatorium Patritii, Paulus de 
penis inferni, Tractatus septem capitulorum de trinitate, Liber Cathonis, 
Lotharius Benedicto de laude sponsi, Sermones super psalmum Afferte, Pars 
racionalis de misteriis" (107). “Liber Urbani, Pronostica Roberti Grosseteste, 
Cassiodorus de vera amicicia, Phisnomia Aristotilis, Nigellus de commenda- 
cione philosophie, Petrus Albini de partu virginis, Sompniorum exposiciones, 
Epistola Aristotilis ad Alexandrum, Aristotiles de secretis secretorum, Petrus 
Alphosus contra Iudeum, Pronostica Socratis phi, Ars ciromancie" (161). The 
first codex was on a shelf with theological texts (26-27); the second, with theo- 
logical texts, plus John of Salisbury Policraticus and Giles of Rome De regimine 
principum (30); the third, with mostly Latin grammars and literature (43-44). 
The library also possessed one copy of the Epistola (147); bound with medical 
texts, it was on a shelf devoted to this subject (40-41). 

140. "Oraciones diverse; Secretum Secretorum abreviatum; Meditaciones 
Augustini" (M. R. James, Lists of Manuscripts Formerly in Peterborough Abbey 
Library [Oxford, 1926], 57); "Vita B.M.V.; Secreta secretorum Aristotilis" (58); 
along with a number of religious items we find a "Secreta Sectretorum Aris- 
totilis” (59); partial contents include "Tractatus Bernardi de dolore et lament. 
B.V. in morte filii eius; Secreta secretorum Aristotilis; Tractatus de quatuor 
virtutibus cardinalibus; Templum Domini; Speculum penitentis Mag. W. de 
Montibus; Compend. Penitenciale; Aug. de conflictu viciorum; Tractatus de 
Articulis fidei" (79). For a copy of the Epistola, see p. 56. 

141. Vatican, BAV, Ottob. lat. 253 (Giovanna Cantoni Alzati, La biblioteca 
di S. Giustina di Padova (Padua, 1982], 42-43, 243-44). The SS begins the 
codex; following it are John of Damascus De orthodoxa fide, Anselm Cur Deus 
bomo, Monologion, Proslogion (plus other things by him), Augustine De vera reli- 
gione. The inventory does not mention the SS, but rather the work by John of 
Damascus. The library also had a copy of “Aristoteles ad Alexandrum de cor- 
poris valetudine conservanda" (95). 
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Nonantola (1464),'4? Melk (1464),'43 Lüneburg (fifteenth cen- 
tury),'44 Regensburg (fifteenth century), Vendôme 
(fifteenth century),'4$ Valenciennes (mid-fifteenth century), '47 
Füssen (second half of the fifteenth century),4? Nuremberg 
(late fifteenth century),'49 


142. "liber de Secretis Secretorum” (Giuseppe Gullotta, G/i antichi cata- 
loghi e i codici della Abbazia di Nonantola [Vatican, 1955], 261, 325, 374, 459-60). 
The SS is followed by Augustine De gratia et libero arbitrio, De correptione et gra- 
tia, De baeresibus; the volume is listed under the rubric “Item alii libri Augus- 
tini." 

143. "[A succession of works by Jean Gerson]; [Richard of Bury Pbilobiblon]; 
Testamenta duodecim patriarcharum; Albertanus de doctrina dicendi atque 
tacendi; De vita morali epistola insignis, quam dedit ad Allexandrum 
philosophorum princips Aristotilis, secretum videlicet secretorum; De pas- 
sione dominica Rabanus; Novem questiones de passione domini magistri 
Ilenrici de Hassia; Speculum anime per magistrum Henricum de I Jassia; De 
esu carnium monachorum nigrorum fratris Iohannis de Spira" [2 Oxford, BL, 
Lyell 63] (Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Österreichs, 1:234; Albinia de la 
Mare, Catalogue of the Collection of Medieval Manuscripts Bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library Oxford by James P. R. Lyell (Oxford, 1971], 191-99). The vol- 
urne was donated to the monastery by a doctor of theology, Conrad Wagner of 
Nuremberg. In all likelihood his degree came from the University of Vienna. 

144. Hannover, Landesbibliothek, I. 38 (Helmar Härtel and Felix 
Ekowski, Handschriften der Niedersácbsischen Landesbibliothek Hannover, vol. 1 
[Wiesbaden, 1989], 43-47). Other contents in the codex include Innocent III 
De miseria conditionis humanae, several pseudo-Bernardine items, an excerpt 
from Thomas Aquinas Summa contra gentiles, Gregory the Great Regulae pas- 
toralis, John of Wales Breviloquium, Arnald of Villanova (?) De phlebotomia, De 
paradiso. Early on this volume belonged to Harneid of Wrestede, O.S.B., pro- 
fessor at the University of Rostock; apparently part of the monastery's lending 
collection, it was then passed on (“communicatus”) to Henricus Biter. 

145. Munich, BSB, Clm. 14383 (see appendix 3.2). 

146. Vendóme, BM, 105 (see appendix 3.2). 

147. Valenciennes, BM, 305 (see appendix 3.2). 

148. Augsburg, UB, II. 1. 2? 50 (Günter Hägele, Lateinische mittelalterliche 
Handschriften in Folio der Universitütsbibliotbek Augsburg (Wiesbaden, 1996], 
234-43). 

149. "Glosa notabilis super psalterium; Sermones beati Augustini de cor- 
pore Cristi; Excerpta de erroribus Judeorum in Talmut; Secreta secretorum 
Aristotelis; Postilla compendiosa super totum psalterium; Computus clericalis; 
Thomas de Acquino super Pater noster" (Mittelalterliche Bibliotbekskataloge 
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Bosco (ca. 1510),'5? Florence (early sixteenth century)! 

Cistercians: Aldersbach (ca. 1300),'5? Les Dunes (fourteenth/ 
fifteenth century),'53 Kaisheim (no later than the fifteenth cen- 
tury),'54 Clairvaux (1521)!'55 

Celestines: Metz (by the end of the fifteenth century)'5® 

Augustinian canons: Klosterneuberg (by the fifteenth century),'5? 





Deutschlands und der Schweiz, vol. 3, pt. 3 [Munich, 1939], 454). “Oculus Beren- 
garii; Repertorium domini Baldi de Perusio duper dicta dispersa Innocencii 
pape Abbas; Compendium nature de complexione elementorum; Tractatus 
metricus de dietis; Tractatus de proprietatibus 12 signorum; Tractatus de 
questionibus naturalibus; Secreta secretorum Aristotelis; De vita et morte Aris- 
toteles” (467). “Henricus de Frimaria de decem preceptis; Tractatus de 
instinctibus; Idem de occultacione vicionorum sub specie virtutem; Tractatus 
de septem gradibus amoris; Exposiciones vocabulorum biblie; Aristoteles ad 
Alexandrum de regminime principum; Peregrinaciones et indulgencie terre 
sancte" (492-93). "Liber Aristotelis de regimine principum; [several items on 
grammar/rhetoric]; Tractatus de arte memorandi; Parvulus philosophie; Reg- 
imen morale” (501). Copies of the Epistola can be found on pp. 448, 453, 495. 

150. “Aristotelis ad Alexandrum secretum secretorum, videlicet liber de 
regimine principum” (Laurent, Fabio Vigili, 140). The only other item on the 
shelf—a codex with four works—had a religious-moral focus. 

151. "Aristotelis magna moralia, de regimine principum ct alia eiusdem, 
Seneca de clementia et alia eiusdem" [= Florence, BML, Conv. Soppr. 95] 
(Rudolf Blum, La biblioteca della Badia Fiorentina e i codici di Antonio Corbinelli 
[Vatican, 1951], 136); right before the SS is the Moralium dogma philosophorum; 
immediately after it are De pomo and Vita Aristotelis; later in the codex are the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, Economics, and at the very end, the Rhetoric. “Aris- 
totelis de regimine dominorum" (137). On this, the sixth bench to the west, 
were codices containing works of Aristotle, Averroés, Giles of Rome, Jean 
Buridan, and Boethius. 

152. Munich, BSB, Clm. 2648 (see appendix 3.2). 

153. Bruges, SB, 476 and probably also 479 (see appendix 3.2). 

154. Munich, BSB, Clm. 8002 (see appendix 3.2). 

155. "Aristoteles ad Alexandrum De regimine tam corporis quam anime et 
regnorum suorum (Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem et Aristotelis ad Alexan- 
drum in qua docet eum tam de regimine morali quam corporali); De natura 
corporis ct anime; Pogius De infelicitate principum; De republica" [= Troyes, 
BM, 1262] (André Vernet, La bibliothèque de l'abbaye de Clairvaux du XIF au 
XVIIE siècle, vol. 1 [Paris, 1979], 548). 

156. Bern, BürgerB, 260 (see appendix 3.2). 

157. Klosterneuburg, SB, 795 (see appendix 3.2). 
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Louvain (by the fifteenth century),'5? Rome (1478),'59 Utrecht 
(fifteenth century),'^? Waldhausen (second half of the fifteenth 
century, ?! Leicester (late fifteenth century),8& Rebdorf 
(fifteenth/sixteenth century)'63 


158. Brussels, BR, 11.956—66 (see appendix 3.2). 

159. "Item secreta secretorum Aristotelis" (D. Gutiérrez, “La biblioteca di 
Sant’Agostino di Roma nel secolo XV," Analecta Augustiniana 28 [1965]: 90); a 
bequest of the Roman jurist Giovanni Baroncelli upon his death in 1468, this 
copy of the SS was attached to a bench that included books on natural philos- 
ophy, medicine, and law. “Item Augustinus de Anchona super Magnificat et 
Missus est; liber moralium Aristotelis ad magnum Alexandrum regem de 
regimine dominorum regum et principum, qui alio nominc dicitur secreta 
secretorum Aristotelis; alique epistole Jeronimi . . ." (93). 

160. Utrecht, BU, 206 (items here include Gherardus Groot Sermo de 
focariis and De locatione ecclesiarum; various papal bulls; Wilhelmus Lugdunen- 
sis Sermones epistolares de dominicis; Innocent III De miseria bumanae conditionis; 
Tabula de concordantia Evangelistarum). Utrecht, BU, 317 (following the SS are 
primarily religious texts both practical and speculative, but there is also a Trac- 
tatus de libro Posteriorum and a De eclipsi solis). Utrecht, BU, 318 (Auctoritates ex 
Proverbis Salomonis; Gerardus van Vliederhoven Cordiale; Tractatus de quatuor 
virtutibus. principalibus; Aristotle Economics; SS; Nicole Oresme Tractatus de 
monetarum; Historia Griseldis; Errores philosophorum contra fidem; Compendium de 
epidemia; Medicinarius). Utrecht, BU, 819 (with Mathiolet de Boulogne Lamen- 
tationes). On these MSS see Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliotbecae Uni- 
versitatis Rheno-Trajectinae, vol. 1 (Utrecht, 1887), and Handschriften en Oude 
Drukken van de Utrechtse Universiteitsbibliotbeek (Utrecht, 1984). 

161. "Item liber Honorii, secretum secretorum, adoptaciones sermonum 
de tempore et de sanctis per circulum anni, sermones magistrales” (Mittelalter- 
liche Bibliotbekskataloge Österreichs, 5:124). 

162. “Mariale Bernardi; Chronica Martini; Aristoteles de pomo; Idem de 
mundo; Quedam dicta sive preposiciones Platonis; Aristoteles de secretis 
secretorum sive de regimine principum; Idem de anima set non complete”; 
grouped in the section “Bernardus” (The Libraries of the Augustinian Canons, ed. 
T. Webber and A. G. Watson [London, 1998], 177-78). “Epistola de secretis 
secretorum”; grouped in the section “Epistole doctorum” (244). See p. 320 for 
“Aristoteles ad Alexandrum de secretis philosophorum incomplete” in a large 
codex containing scientific (primarily astrological) works. The library also pos- 
sessed two copies of the Epistola (176, 253 [cf. 244]). 

163. Apparently two copies of the SS were in the library (Mittelalterliche 
Bibliotbekskataloge Deutschlands, vol. 2, pt. 1, pp. 268, 303). 
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Carthusians: Bourgfontaine (fourteenth century)/^* Valencia 
(late fourteenth century),'®5 Witham (ca. r465),66 Basel 
(fifteenth century),'67 Aggsbach (second half of the fifteenth 
century),'$? Salvatorberg (late fifteenth century)'% 

Brigettines: Syon Monastery (early sixteenth century).'7° 


164. Paris, BNF, lat. 3359 (see appendix 3.3). 

165. “Item, alium librum, parvum, in pergameno scriptum, De secretis 
secretorum Aristotilis, et De angelis . . ." (Hillgarth, Readers and Books, 2:320). 
This copy of the SS had been loaned to a doctor of canon law and Carthusian 
rnonk in Valencia for his use during the duration of his life; it was given back 
to the library upon his decease. 

166. "Aristoteles de regimine principum. Gwydo de excidio Troianorum. 
Idem in metro" (M. R. James, Henry the Sixth: A Reprint of John Blacman’s 
Memoir |Cambridge, 1919], 57; E. Margaret Thompson, The Carthusian Order 
in England (London, 1930], 318). This was one of many books donated to the 
house by the Oxford graduate (M.A., B. Theol.) John Blackman. See also Roger 
Lovatt, “The Library of John Blacman and Contemporary Carthusian Spiritu- 
ality,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 43 (1992): 195-230; BRUO, 1:194-95. 

167. Basel, UB, B.IX.24; the first item in the codex, the SS, is followed by, 
among other things, Granum sinapis with commentary, John Beleth Divinorum 
officiorum expositio, Cyprian De dominica oratione, and a number of little iterns 
(including notes) of particular interest to a theologian (Gustav Meyer and Max 
Burckhardt, Die mittelalterlichen Handschriften der Universitatsbibliothek Basel, 
vol. 2 [Basel, 1966], 336-48; Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica, 27). Basel, UB, F.II.5; 
this codex was given to the library by its owner Leonardo Wettinger, O. 
Carth., a former student at the University of Basel (Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica, 
46-47). Copies of the Epistola: Basel, UB, F.IL.6 (Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica, 
47-49); Basel, UB, X.C.V.2 (see appendix 4). 

168. "Item epistola Philippi ad Gwidonem, Tripolitanum episcopum. Itern 
liber Aristotelis, in quo respondet ad regis Allexandri Magni peticionern" (Mit- 
telalterliche Bibliotbekskataloge Österreichs, 1:563); the SS was part of a bank of 
religious texts. Also, "Item Boecius de consolacione phylosophie. Ibidem Aris- 
totiles ad Alexandrum de modo vivendi" (probably the Epistola [1:538]). 

169. "De regimine principum commentum incompletum et de eodem vul- 
gariter Aristoteles ad Alexandrum," which was part of a miscellaneous codex 
(Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, vol. 2, p. 426). 

170. "Aristoteles ad Alexandrum de regimine principum" (Catalogue of tbe 
Library of Syon Monastery Isleworth, ed. Mary Bateson [Cambridge, 1898], 144); 
part of a theological codex grouped with devotional texts, the SS is here fol- 
lowed by De pomo. As can be seen in the contemporaneously prepared index to 
the collection, the library contained other copies of che SS (one in the section 
on medicine and astrology and two in the section on history), though these do 
not appear in the catalog proper (204). 
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Augustinian (or Austin) friars: Regensburg (1347),'7' York (ca. 
1372-ca. 1385),'7 Florence (by the fifteenth century),'73 
Gmünd (probably second half of the fifteenth century)'74 

Carmelites: Florence (1414)!75 

Servites: Rome (1406),'76 Pistoia (1493).'77 


It often happened that cathedral canons donated their books to their 
chapters. As many of these canons were scholars,'78 it is to be expected 
that we see the SS in several cathedral chapter libraries: Reims 


171. "librum secretorum Aristotelis" (Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge 
Deutschlands, vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 470). 

172. "Secreta secretorum Aristotelis" (The Friars’ Libraries, ed. K. W. 
Humphreys [London, 1990], 118). The SS was here part of a large scholastic 
miscellany with texts on logic, grammar, philosophy, and science. The codex 
was donated to the library by John Erghome, who probably did all of his edu- 
cation, including the doctorate in theology, at Oxford; after spending sorne 
years at the friary, he went to Italy, where he possibly taught in Bologna 
(1380), and at the studium generale Curiae (1385), which was then situated in 
Naples. The library probably also possessed the Epistola (I Iumphreys, 45, 66). 

173. Rome, BCorsiniana, 113 (see appendix 3.2). 

174. Tübingen, UB, Mc 127 (Hedwig Róckelein, Die lateinischen Hand- 
schriften der Universitatsbibliothek Tübingen, vol. 1 [Wiesbaden, 1991], 258-61). 
Besides the SS, this codex includes John of Wales De arte praedicandi, Henry of 
Langenstein Tractatus bipartitus de contractibus, Peter of Monte Rubiano Histo- 
ria beati Nicolai de Tolentino, Augustinus Triumphus of Ancona Expositio super 
Matthaeum and De cognitione animae et potentiarum eius, a Sermo de corpore 
Cbristi, Matthew of Cracow Dialogus rationis et conscientiae de frequenti usu com- 
munionis, Andrew of Escobar Lumen confessorum and Tractatus de decimis, 
Theodore of Elrich (7) Queastiones de contractibus. It was kept in the section 
"Moralists." 

175. “Liber de secretis secretorum" (K. W. Humphreys, The Library of the 
Carmelites at Florence at the End of the Fourteenth Century [Amsterdam, 1964], 
88). The SS was part of a substantial bequest of books made by a certain Mas- 
ter Philip. 

176. "Item liber de secretis secretorum Aristotelis, et problemata eiusdem 
et poetria, cum quibusdam aliis libris" (R. Taucci, “Delle biblioteche antiche 
dell'Ordine e dei loro cataloghi," Studi storici sull'Ordine dei Servi di Maria 2 
[1935-36]: 161). Most of the items in this section of the library, the quarta 
banca, are connected to the Aristotelian corpus. 

177. "Aristoteles de secretis secretorum" (ibid., 202). 

178. See, for example, Renardy, Monde des maîtres universitaires; Mélene 
Millett, Les chanoines du chapitre cathédral de Laon 1272-1412 (Rome, 1982). 
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(1411),7? Liège (1453),'8 Pistoia (1488),'8' Toledo (fourteenth or 
fifteenth century),'®? Salzburg (fifteenth century),'®3 Gdask (second 
half of the fifteenth century), ‘84 Salamanca (1533)."85 

One other scholarly library possessing the SS requires mention here: 
that of the popes, which was open to persons at the Curia, whether ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, administrative functionaries, or visitors. The SS appears 
in the collections of the following popes: Urban V (Avignon, 1369);!% 


179. Reims, BM, 1275; also Reims, BM, 867 (see appendix 3.2). 

180. "Alius liber parvus pergamenius in nigro corio incipiens a libello scha- 
corum. In eodem liber Cirilli episcopi qui dicitur figurarum moralium. In 
codem adhuc liber Aristotilis de regimine regum seu principum" (Corpus catal- 
ogorum Belgii: The Medieval Booklists of the Southern Countries, vol. 2, ed. Albert 
Derolez [Brussels, 1994], 155). The SS was part of a substantial bequest of 
scholarly books made by Canon Adam of Papenhoven; it was listed under the 
rubric “Libri morales.” 

181. Pistoia, Archivio Capitolare, C. 103. The codex containing the SS was 
donated to the cathedral by one of its canons, Marco di Luca (I manoscritti 
medievali della provincia di Pistoia [Florence, 1998], 42; L. Zdekauer, “Un 
Inventario della Libreria Capitolare di Pistoia del xec. XV,” Bullertino storico 
Pistoiese 4 [1904]: 141). Preceding the SS in the volume is the Liber Alexandri 
Magni; following it are Honorius Augustodunensis Elucidarium and Giles of 
Rome Capitula fidei christianae ad Tartarum maiorem. 

182. Toledo, BC, 47-15 (see appendix 3.2). 

183. Vienna, ÓNB, 1302 (see appendix 3.2). 

184. Gdaüsk, BGdafiska, Mar. F. 180 (bound with William Peraldus 
Summa vitiorum), which was given by a certain Albert of Holcze, royal chaplain 
and possibly former student at the University of Kraków (Otto Günther, Die 
Handschriften der Kirchenbibliothek von St. Marien in Danzig (Danzig, 1921], 
162-65, 613). Gdaüsk, BGdaiiska, Mar. F. 256 (Günther, 309-14, 615). By the 
early sixteenth century a copy of the Epistola with accompanying commentary 
had also entered the library: Gdaiisk, BGdariska, Mar. Q 25 (see appendix 4). 

185. "Secreta secretorum Aristotelis" (Florencio Marcos Rodríguez, "La 
antigua biblioteca de la Catedral de Salamanca," Hispania Sacra 14 [1961]: 34). 
The SS was placed in the ninth bookcase on the left with some thirty other 
works of natural and moral philosophy plus several works of theology. 

186. Vatican, BAV, Borghesiani 170 (see appendix 3.1). “Item liber secretis 
secretorum" (Francisco Ehrle, Historia bibliothecae Romanorum pontificum tum 
Bonifatianae tum Avenionensis [Vatican, 1890], 432); this MS was kept in a 
smaller room in the palace. On the papal libraries, see also Jullien de Porn- 
merol and Monfrin, La bibliothèque pontificale; Pierre Gasnault, "La libraire 
pontificale à la veille du Grand Schisme,” in Genèse et débuts du Grand Schisme 
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Gregory XI (Avignon, ca. 1375);'87 Benedict XIII (Avignon, 1407;'% 





d'Occident (Paris, 1980), 277-89; Jacques Monfrin, “La bibliothèque pontificale 
au Moyen age,” Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
7, no. 12 (1993): 473-90; Marie-Henriette Jullien de Pommerol and Jacques 
Monfrin, “La bibliothèque pontificale à Avignon au XIV“ siècle,” in Histoire des 
bibliothèques françaises, vol. 1 (Paris, 1989), 147-69, and “Les papes d'Avignon 
et leurs manuscrits," in Livres et bibliothèques (XIIF-XV* siècle) (Toulouse, 
1996), 133-56. 

187. “Item in volumine . . . secreta secretorum Aristotilis”; this and the fol- 
lowing copy of the SS are listed under the heading "quinta tabula librorum gra- 
maticalium, logicalium, naturalium, utriusque iuris canonici ct civilis" (Ehrle, 
Historia, 488). "Item in volumine . . . libri morales" (Ehrle, Historia, 489 [= the 
first item described in the previous footnote]. These two volumes were 
located in the /ibraria major, which we might describe as the public reading 
room. Pope Gregory XI, who was a scholar—a canonist, he had studied law at 
the University of Perugia—personally directed the compilation of this catalog. 
It would appear that two other volumes containing the SS were intended to be 
part ofa collection of books for the pope’s cabinet de travail—either Gregory XI 
or his post-Great Schism Avignonese successor, Clement VII (Jullien de Pom- 
merol and Monfrin, La bibliotbéque pontificale, 1:xiii, 11-12, 24-26; Jullien de 
Pommerol, “La bibliothéque pontificale,” 155): “Item Alexander Macedonum 
in prosa, itern libri de secretis secretorum Aristotilis, item liber de ordinacione 
planetarum, item libri Vegecii de re militari, item versus eiusdem extracti de 
iure canonico, item tractatis magistri Iordani de prerogative romani imperii, 
item scriptura de Filimalcho Troiano, item liber Bernardi ad fratres de monte 
dei, item libri Bernardi ad priorem Cartusiensem, item liber Valerii Maximi in 
m. . . . bris, item exposicio eiusdem Valerii edita a fratre Dionisio de Burgo 
Sancti Sepulcri" (Ehrle, Historie, 542); "Itern liber Aristotilis de secretis secre- 
torum, item liber eiusdem de pomo, item de arte tacendi et loquendi, item leg- 
enda beati Albani, item liber de libris missivis, item speculum ecclesie domini 
Hugonis, item liber de ymagine mundi, item summa que appellatur Flores 
monachorum, itern summa de officiis episcoporum" (542). The two latter vol- 
umes were listed under the heading "Libri Tulii.” See n. 190 for yet another 
volume with the SS. 

188. "Item secreta secretorum Aristotelis" (La biblioteca de Benedicto XIII 
(Don Pedro de Luna) [Zaragoza, 1929], 838). For another copy, see p. 791 (= 
Ehrle, Historia, 542, as in the previous footnote). Possibly a copy of the SS 
could also be found in this pope's study: “Item Aristotiles De secreto secreto- 
rum” (Jullien de Pommerol and Monfrin, La bibliotbéque pontificale, 1:330, and 
40, 67). 
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Peñiscola, ca. 1412-15;'89 Peñiscola, 142 3).1% 


Yet another way that scholars encountered the SS was through a flori- 
legium or compendium (i.e., a collection of brief extracts) of Aristotle’s 
books. These provided an easy way to access Aristotle’s philosophy as 
well as to dress up a written composition or a sermon with quotations 
from his work. Several compendia containing the SS were already 
available in the thirteenth and early fourteenth century, the most pop- 
ular and well known of which was the Parvi flores. This is a large col- 
lection of sententiae taken from school texts that was put together in its 
current form in the years on either side of 1300 by a Franciscan, 
Johannes de Fonte, during his tenure as /ector in theology in his order’s 


189. “liber de causis, de secretis secretorum [Parva naturalia], [Physiogno- 
mia)” (Maurice Faucon, La librairie des papes d'Avignon: Sa formation, sa compo- 
sition, ses catalogues (1316-1420) [Paris, 1887], 127-28). "scriptum magisci 
Guillelmi Cremonensis super librum de animalibus Aristotelis; librum de 
secretis secretorum; centiloquium Tholomei de astrologia cum commento 
Algomazar; liber de yrnaginibus Virgilii; liber de inbribus [sic]; liber de causis 
Aristotelis; liber Alfredi de motu cordis" (128). “concordancie logice; liber de 
encium quiditate secundum beatum Thomas; liber de substancia orbis Averois; 
liber Trimegesti; liber Secundi philosophi, et Philipus super librum Aristotelis 
qui dicitur secretis secretorum; liber compoti manualis; quedam ars de eodem 
compoto; item algorismus glosatus; glosa super speram; tractatus spere; liber 
Ysidori de ymagine mundi; quedam questiones beati Thome de correctione 
fraterna, et questiones circa statuta ordinis predicatorum, et retractiones Petri 
de conflictu Parisius facte" (142). The first and second codex were ranged in 
the section "De philosophia"; the third, in "Logica." 

190. “Item liber De secretis secretorum" (Jullien de Pommerol and Mon- 
frin, La bibliothéque pontificale, 1:528); the SS is here grouped in the section 
"Libri istoriales.” “Itern liber de Secretis secretorum Aristotilis glosatus cum 
copertis de corio viridi antiquo"; the SS is grouped under the heading "Liber 
arcium" (554). Jullien de Pommerol and Monfrin, 555-56, no. 989 (though the 
SS is not listed in this entry; cf. the volume in Faucon, La librairie des papes, 128, 
in the preceding footnote). “Item Tabula veteris et nove logices et liber De 
encurni quiditate et liber de Secretis secretorum"; it is grouped with the “libri 
arcium" (Jullien de Pommerol and Monfrin, 557; this MS also appears in the 
1375 inventory of Pope Gregory XI [Ehrle, Historia, 490, where it is grouped 
with “Libri de medicina"]). Pope Benedict XIII, former professor of canon law 
at the University of Toulouse, took an active interest in the management of his 
library, including its cataloging. 
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convent in Montpellier.'9?' John states in his prologue that his work is 
intended to provide assistance “as much for preaching to the people as 
study of the arts."'9* Judging by the wide circulation enjoyed by his 
work, his wish was more than fulfilled. 

Another flrilegium, the Compendiosa extractio propositionum ex diver- 
sis operibus Aristotelis, includes extracts from the Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, 
Economics, Magna moralia, and SS. This first portion of the codex also 
contains a large collection of extracts from the Jibri naturales. All of this 
material dates from the first quarter of the fourteenth century.'?? 


191. Jacqueline Hamesse, Les Auctoritates Aristotelis: Un florilége médiéval 
(Louvain, 1974), and "Johannes de Fonte, compilateur des Parvi flores: Le 
témoignage de plusieurs manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Vaticane," Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 88 (1995): 515-31. See also Grabmann, “Methoden 
und Hilfsmittel," 177-88; Olga Weijers, Le maniement du savoir: Pratiques intel- 
lectuelles à l'époque des premieres universités (XIIIe-XIVe siècles) (Turnhout, 1996), 
36-37. It is unclear if the florilegium that includes the SS found in Miecislaus 
Markowski, Repertorium commentariorum medii aevi in Aristotelem Latinorum 
quae in bibliotbecis Wiennae asservantur (Wroctaw, 1985), 161, no. 9, is the Parvi 
flores, a variant of this, or a different work: the order of the items listed is some- 
times different; moreover, it adds De proprietatibus elementorum and leaves out 
a number of texts. Ezio Franceschini, “Codici di florilegi Aristotelici in biblio- 
theche italiane,” in his Studi e note di filologia latina medievale (Milan, 1938), 
141—59, describes items that are apparently copies or variations of the Parvi 
flores, though only an examination can determine that for sure. 

192. "Cum enim aristotelicae tam ad populum praedicanti quam in artibus 
studenti non modicum sententiae fulgentioris cognitionis cujuslibet scientiae 
praebeant robur atque fulcimen, ideo in praesentiarum pro magistralibus bre- 
vibusque sermonum introductionibus ad populum ac earundem sermonum 
suis certis in locis membrisque ornatioribus relucentiis ejusdem Aristotelis in 
via naturali" (Hamesse, Auctoritates Aristotelis, 111). 

193. Paris, BNF, lat. 14704, fols. 73ra-94vb(?); for the SS, see fols. 
93ra-94vb. On the MS, see Ouy, Abbaye de Saint-Victor, 2:485-86; Aegidii 
Romani Opera omnia, vol. 1, pt. 1/3**, ed. Concetta Luna (Florence, 1988), 
142-53; Pietro Rossi, "Per l'edizione del Commentarius in Posteriorum Ana- 
lyticorum de Roberto Grossatesta,” Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 67 (1975): 
509-10; Robertus Grosseteste: Commentarius in Posteriorum Analyticorum Libros, 
ed. Pietro Rossi (Florence, 1981), 35, 47-48; Wladyslaw Seriko, Repertorium 
commentariorum medii aevi in Aristotelem latinorum quae in bibliothecis publicis 
Parisiis asservantur, vol. 1 (Warsaw, 1982), 152-54; Lemay, Abu Ma'Sbar, 
394-96; Léopold Delisle, in BEC 30 (1869): 40-41; Thomson, Writings of 
Robert Grosseteste, 85. Whether the SS was originally intended to be a part of 
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Acquired by the Abbey of St.-Victor in the early fifteenth century, the 
texts and the many abbreviations affirm that it was the product of and 
intended for a scholastic milieu—most probably Paris.'94 

The Sorbonne possessed several florilegia in the early fourteenth 
century. One included sentenciae longae et breves from the SS as well as 
the major texts of the Aristotelian corpus, plus selections from works of 
Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, Giles of Rome, and several other School- 
men.'95 Another school codex with more heterogeneous contents also 
contained excerpciones from the SS.!96 Both volumes were available in 
the magna libraria for public consultation. 





this florilegium requires some argument. The florilegium's incipit on fol. 73ra 
begins the problem. It reads: “Incipit compendiosa extractio omnium proposi- 
tionum notabilium totius sententie libri ethicorum, polithicorurn, rethorice, 
yconomice, magnorum moralium et «. . .> aristotelis.” What we find here are 
three minims with rounded heads and feet; hovering horizontally over the sec- 
ond and third stroke is an abbreviation sign curving downward. It seems 
impossible to construe "Secretum secretorum" or "De regimine principum" 
out of this (the only modern cataloger to transcribe this line, Luna, leaves an 
ellipsis as above). What's more, the Magna moralia ends the quire at fol. 92va, 
leaving half a folio blank; the SS has been written by a different hand; and there 
is no pen and ink drawing around the lead letter of the SS such as appears at the 
beginning of the other extracts in the florilegium. However, the hand of the SS 
is contemporary with the other items, and we see here the typical Parisian red 
and blue decoration (the headers included). The word "incipiunt" found at the 
conclusion of the Magna moralia section points to something to follow, and 
precedent would lead us to expect the inclusion of the SS in this group of moral 
philosophy texts; moreover, the original foliation has the SS following directly 
upon the Magna moralia. Perhaps the enigmatic abbreviation in the incipit 
means nothing more than "cetera." Finally, it is worth noting that the six- 
teenth-century cataloger Claude de Grandrue considered the SS to be part of 
this florilegium. Following the SS in the quire are notabilia from Aristotle's De 
generatione and parts of Albertus Magnus's Super meteora. 

194. Note that Jacqueline Hamesse, “Les manuscrits des Parvi flores: Une 
nouvelle liste des témoins," Scriptorium 48 (1994): 321, includes this flori- 
legium in her recent repertorium of Parvi flores MSS. A comparison shows 
them to be two different works. 

195. Codex Z.q (Cabinet, 3:86). The specific contents of this volume are 
conveniently listed in P. Glorieux, Aux origines de la Sorbonne, vol. 1 (Paris, 
1966), 281. 

196. Codex AB.h (Cabinet, 3:86). For the specific contents of this volume, 
see Glorieux, Aux origines, 282-83. 
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The opportunities for reading Philip’s translation of the SS were many 
in the later Middle Ages; it should not be unexpected, therefore, that 
many scholars consulted or cited the SS. As we have seen in chapter 4, 
the first readers of the complete SS in the Latin West were interested 
in the SS as a work of natural science, specifically for the information 
that it offered on medicine, occult science, and physiognomy; many 
later scholars went to the SS for similar reasons. The majority of such 
scientific readers had medical concerns, like the author of De retarda- 
tione accidentium senectutis.'97 Other scholars who used the SS in med- 
ical discussions or considered it to be an authority in medicine included 


Roger Bacon, in a number of his works over several decades’ 
time'98 

Albertus Magnus, in several of his Aristotelian commentaries! 

William of Clare, a Parisian arts master and teacher, who took 
advantage of the empty space of parchment at the end of a 
philosophical text in one of his manuscripts in order to jot 


197. DRAS, 10-11 (cf. Steele, 81 [24-30]), 15 (cf. Steele, 41 [8-15]), 29-30 
(cf. Steele, 64 [10-20]), 31 (cf. Steele, 61 [5-7]), 32 (cf. Steele, 44 (15-17]), 42 
(cf. Steele, 88 [5]-89 [2]), 44 (cf. Steele, 65 [5-20]?), 48 (cf. Steele, 52 (13-14]), 
49 (cf. Steele, 93 [5], 70 [3-5], 50 (cf. Steele, 95 [1-3], 97 [23-28], 55 (cf. 
Steele, 69 [16-20]), 62-63 (cf. Steele, 91 [21]-93 [14]), 68-69 (cf. Steele, 97 
[1-5]), 71 (cf. Steele, 82 [19-26], 95 [13-18]), 84 (cf. Steele, 45 [19-2 1]), 86 (cf. 
Steele, 89 (19-24]). 

198. On Bacon's estimation of the SS as a medical text, see Williams, 
“Bacon and Secret of Secrets,” 385, 389. 

199. "Nam in aliis quae non per se (hoc est, separatim) bona sunt, ut sana- 
tiva vel juvativa bonorum, nihil prohibet fieri non bonum, ut in his medicinis 
compositis quae modo dictae sunt. Cujus exemplum est quod dicit Aristoteles 
in primo libro De regimine dorninorum quod vinurn per se est bonum, et lac 
per se bonum, et simul commixta generant lepram. Hacc igitur in composito 
secundum quod comparatur partibus, consideranda sunt, quando totum com- 
positum dicitur hoc, vel hoc et hoc, vel ex his" (Topica, in Opera omnia 
[Borgnet], 2:475; cf. Steele, 83 [13-15]; "et ideo dixit Aristoteles in Regimine 
dominorum ad Alexandrum quod sornnus jejuni exsiccat eum et debilitat et 
forte facit pessimas infirmitates" (De somno et vigilia, in Opera omnia [Borgnet], 
9:134; cf. Steele, 74 [1-3], 76 [3-6]); "Propter quod praecepit Aristoteles in 
Regimine dominorum post cibaria movere et deambulare levi motu donec 
resideat cibus" (Opera omnia [Borgnet], 149-50; cf. Steele, 73 [21-24]?). And 
see n. 215. 
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down injunctions from the SS concerning the astrologically 
appropriate tirnes for bloodletting and taking medicines??? 

John Gaddesden (ca. 1280-1361), a famous Oxford physician (he 
is mentioned in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales), who cited the SS 
several times in his popular Rosa Anglica (ca. 13142)! 

Jean of Saint-Amand (d. 1303), who was probably educated in arts 
and medicine in Paris, went on to teach there and write several 
books on medicine. He cited the SS in his Areolae (late thir- 
teenth century)'?* and Expositio super Antidotarium Nicolai (ca. 
1300).7°3 Both were intended for a student audience. The Are- 
olae—the second part of Jean’s Revocativum memoriae, a com- 
pendium of essential medical facts put together with the goal of 
facilitating their being committed to memory—is a list with 
discussion of “simples” (i.e., natural products that have medic- 
inal properties). The pharmacological collection called Antido- 
tarium Nicolai on which Jean commented was an important 
medical textbook; in Paris it was an official member of the 
medical curriculum. 

Henri of Mondeville (ca. 1260-ca. 1320), university-trained 
(probably at Montpellier) medical doctor and also surgeon to 


200. Oxford, CCC, 283 (see appendix 3.3). 

201. Rhubarb as “vita epatis" (Rosa anglica practica medicine [Venice, 1502], 
fols. 33ra, 68vb; cf. Steele, 93 [5]; "dum adhuc appetitus durat manum 
retrahe" (Rosa anglica, fol. g1vb; cf. Steele, 72 [5-7]); combing the hair on one's 
head helps to release unhealthy bodily vapors (Rosa anglica, fol. 111va; cf. 
Steele, 69 [1-2 |). All of John's education apparently took place at Oxford; his 
Rosa Anglica was written during his tenure as a professor in its medical school. 
He was also attached to the court of Edward II as a physician. 

202. "dicit Aristoteles in libro de regimine principum quod reubarbarum 
est vita epatis sicut vinum est vita caloris" (Die Areolae des Johannes de Sancto 
Amando, ed. Julius Leopold Pagel [Berlin, 1893], 56; cf. Steele, 93 [3-6]); “dicit 
Aristoteles in libro de regimine principum quod [reubarbarum] purgat flegma 
ab ore stomachi” (Die Areolae, 108; cf. Steele, 70 [3-4]). 

203. "Philosophus dicit in libro de regiminie principium quod post plenilu- 
nium in defectu Lunae debet fieri minutio, tarnen nos facimus contrarium . . ." 
(Joannis Mesuae Medici Clarissimi Opera, vol. 2 [Venice, 1581], fol. 216va; cf. 
Steele, 108 [9-11]); rhubarb as a purgative (loannis Mesuae, fol. 224va; cf. 
Steele, 70 [3-4]; on vipers and the value of vipers’ flesh, with reference to 
“Avicenna et philosophus" (loannis Mesuae, fols. 221va, 226va; cf. Steele, 
105-7). 
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Philip the Fair, who quoted the SS in his Chirurgia (begun in 
1306, revised in 1312, and left unfinished at his death).?°4 The 
work reflects his teaching at Montpellier and Paris; indeed, 
Henri tells us that he “read” parts of it (which could have 
included his mention of the SS) “in the schools” (of surgery or 
medicine, it is unclear which) in the latter city.*°5 

Arnald of Villanova (ca. 1240-1311), who was a student at Mont- 
pellier circa 1260, taught there during the 1290s, and became 
western Europe's leading physician and medical authority dur- 
ing the last decades of his life. He seems to have relied on the 
SS once (without, however, acknowledging his source) in his 
Regimen sanitatis ad regem Aragonum, written for King James II 
of Aragon circa 1305-8.7° 

Pseudo-Albertus Magnus (probably a Dominican disciple of 
Albert's writing in Germany), in De secretis mulierum (late thir- 
teenth/early fourteenth century)??? 


204. “. . . et est bonus vinum et cibus magis aptus generationi sanguinis 
ergo et generationi carnis. Antecedens patet auctoritate philosophi dicentis: 
vinus bonum quasi nullo medio transit in sanguinem et fit sanguit" ( Julius 
Leopold Pagel, Die Chirurgie des Heinrich von Mondeville (Hermondaville) nach 
Berliner, Erfurter und Pariser Codices (Berlin, 1892], 189; cf. Steele, 91 [24-25], 
92 [15-16]. 

205. Pagel, Heinrich von Mondeville, 332; also 10. 

206. "Que omnia recte considerantes philosophie dixerunt concorditer 
quod pocior hora maioris refeccionis ad conservandum sanitatem est vesper- 
tina...” (Arnaldi de Villanova opera medica omnia, vol. 10, pt. 1, Regimen sani- 
tatis ad regem Aragonum, ed. Luis García-Ballester and Michael R. McVaugh 
[Barcelona, 1996], 433; cf. Steele, 74 [8—10]). In the ensuing paragraph of dis- 
cussion, Arnald echoes what follows in the SS (Regimen sanitatis, 433-34; cf. 
Steele, 74 [10-2 1]). Juan A. Paniagua, E/ Maravilloso Regimiento y Orden de Vivir 
(Una Version Castellana del Regimen sanitatis ad regem Aragonum) (Zaragoza, 
1980), 69-70, was the first to argue that Arnald must have borrowed this train 
of thought from the SS; the two editors of his medical opera concur in this 
judgment (Regimen sanitatis, 508, 532, 654-55). Note also that Arnald had a 
copy of the SS in his library: see n. 364. 

207. “It is care or worry that makes one age, as the philosopher says in the 
Secret of Secrets” (Helen Rodnite Lemay, Women’s Secrets: A Translation of 
Pseudo—Albertus Magnus’ De Secretis. Mulierum with Commentaries [Albany, 
1992], 132; cf. Steele, 81 [28-30], 83 [6-8]). 
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Master Gregory, medical doctor of Montpellier, in a health regi- 
men apparently written for Duke Albrecht of Austria (late thir- 
teenth/early fourteenth century?) 

Zambonino of Gazzo (d. before 1310), who was educated in arts 
and medicine in Paris, then went on to teach medicine in 
Padua, in his De conservatione sanitatis (second half of the thir- 
teenth century)??? 

Maino de Maineri, who was a regent (i.e., actively teaching) mas- 
ter of medicine at the University of Paris and then physician to 
the Visconti, in his Regimine sanitatis (133 1-33).?'° 

The anonymous author (late fourteenth century, possibly Ger- 
man) of the Problemata varia anatomica*™ 


208. The danger of movement after a meal (Christoph Ferckel, “Ein 
Gesundheisregiment für Herzog Albrecht von Österreich aus dem 14. Jahr- 
hundert,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin 11 [1918]: 10; cf. Steele, 73 
[21-24]); "Juxta dictum Aristotelis. Consuetudo altera natura” (“Ein Gesund- 
heisregiment,” 13; cf. Steele, 75 [11-12], though he might have gotten this 
elsewhere in Aristotle [please see the quotations that follow “Custom is a sec- 
ond nature" in chapter 7, immediately after n. 94 in the text]). 

209. This is according to Marangon, Alle origini, 60. On Zambonino, see 
also Marangon, “Il trattato De conservatione sanitatis di Zambonino da Gazzo (t 
dopo il 1298)," Quaderni per la storia dell'Università di Padova 8 (1975): 1-17. 
Nancy Siraisi, Arts and Sciences at Padua (Toronto, 1973), 111, n. 11, suggests 
that our author might have been a medical doctor and professor with the sarne 
name active in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

210. "Dicit aristoteles quod sumere in ieiuno drag. iii. electuarii de ligno 
aloes et reubarbaro confortat calorem stomachi et adiuvat digestionem: et eius 
orificium a fleumate mundificat: procurat appetitum ventositatem removet" 
(Regimine sanitatis Magnini mediolanensis [Lyon, 1515], fol. 16v). It is impossi- 
ble to tell if Maino were using the Epistola or the complete SS: cf. Suchier, 476 
and Steele, 69—70. Later in life he would cite the latter: see n. 233. Maino's 
work was written 1331-33. 

211. In response to the question "Queritur quid sit coitus?” the author sets 
a naturalistic answer taken from Averroés next to the religious stance of the 
theologians supported by Aristotle’s warning to Alexander about the physical 
and moral dangers of sexual intercourse (Problemata Varia Anatomica: The Uni- 
versity of Bologna, MS 1165, ed. L. R. Lind [Lawrence, 1968], 55-56; cf. SS, 
51]); in response to the question "Quare mulieres taliter existentes [i.e., men- 
struating] non inficiunt seipsas?" the author includes the Poison Maiden story 
(Problemata Varia, 61—62). In both cases the reference is to "Aristoteles in de 
regimine principum.” 
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Augustine of Trent, who taught at the University of Perugia, in 
his De sexta domo (1340)?"* 

Jacques Despars, regent master of medicine at the University of 
Paris (it was here that he got his degree) and sometime medical 
practitioner to the high nobility (including the duke of Bur- 
gundy), in his enormous commentary on Avicenna’s Canon 
(1432753)? 

Antonio Guaineri, professor of medicine at the University of 
Pavia and doctor to Duke Amadaeus VIII of Savoy, in his De 
peste (before 1440)?'4 


The Poison Maiden story as related in the SS attracted a good deal 
of medical attention. It was cited by Albertus Magnus;?!5 the author of 
Problemata varia anatomica;?*® Antonio Guaineri in his De venenis 
(before 1440);?!7 Cristoforo de Onesti (d. 1392), who taught medicine 


212. "Addit Aristotiles in libro de secretis secretorum ad Alexandrum mag- 
num. Cum homo surgit a dormitione pectinet sibi caput specialiter cum pec- 
tine de ebore. Pectinatio exalat vapores de capite. Deinde lavet sibi manus et 
faciem propter oculos etc." (Lynn Thorndike, “A Pest Tractate before the 
Black Death,” Sudboffs Archiv 23 [1930]: 352; cf. Steele, 68 [28]-69 [3]). See 
also HMES, 3:224-32. 

213. “Et libro de regimine principum Aristoteli attributo capitulo quadra- 
gesimo scribitur. Sane grecus iudicavit: et dixic quod sumere quolibet mane 
aquarn calidam pleno ore bis ita sanum reddebat hominem quod non indigebat 
alia medicina" (Avicenna, Canon medicinae, vol. 1 [Lyons, 1498], fol. 215rb; cf. 
Steele, 87 [18-20]). According to Danielle Jacquart, La médecine médiévale dans 
le cadre parisien (Paris, 1998), 204, this part of the commentary was written 
1432-36. 

214. Begin sleeping on the left side (Practica Antonii Guainerii papiensis doc- 
toris preclarissimi [Monza, 1497], fol. 206vb; cf. Steele, 73 [5-6]); a beautiful 
warm girl as a cure for a stomach ache (Practica, fol. 207rb; cf. Steele, 73 
[10-11]); the pleasure of looking at beautiful faces is good for one’s health 
(Practica, fol. 208vb; cf. Steele, 82 [22-23]); excessive coitus dries out the body 
and shortens life (Practica, fol. 209ra; cf. Steele, 51 [10—11]). And sec nn. 217, 
246. 

215. Albert cites the Poison Maiden story twice in his De animalibus (De 
animalibus libri XXVI, ed. Hermann Stadler, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie des Mittelalters, vols. 15-16 [Münster, 1916-21], 15:553, 16:1554-55). 

216. Seen. 211. 

217. "Vide igitur qualiter mitridates premunitus nullum sumptum timuit 
venenum. Pro isto etiarn facit Aristoteles in de secretis secretorum ad Alexan- 
drum ubi ponit quandam venustissimam puellam fuisse ad barones et reges 
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at the University of Bologna, in a similarly titled work;''? a Montpellier 
doctor in his Tractatus de epidemia (1349);?'9 an anonymous physician in 
his Regulae technicae contra pestilentiam (early fifteenth century);?*° 





interficiendos veneno nutritarn. Ex quo patet quod non solum venenum haus- 
tum non timuit: vero ipso nutriebatur. Idem dicit Avicenna sexta quarti capit- 
ula secundo auctoritate Ruffi." Guaineri then goes on to consider certain dubia: 
"Primum numquid venenum quo nutriebatur illa puella conversum sit in nutri- 
mentum venonosum: an fuerit sua venenositate spoliatum. Sciendum si 
venenum quod surnpsit mitridates: ut se perimeret conversum sit in nutrimen- 
tum vel quod secundum est de eo. Quantum ad primum potuit probabilius dici 
quod venenum a puella sumptum est in nutrimentum conversum venenosum 
in se virtutem veneni retinens: sic qui ipsa tota erat venenosa: propter quid se 
cum ea commiscentes venenabantur: ut dixit Aristoteles. Et nos idem videmus 
quod gallia frumento nutrita venenosa in aqua scilicet remollito . . . prout nar- 
rat Albertus magnus primo animalium 8 capitulo quia quidam erat puella 
Colonie . . . et si sit aliis venenum nutriebatur: et sic non minus ista puella 
quam puella Aristotelis forsan erat venenosa: quare non iconvenit aliquem vel 
aliquam causaliter inveniri: qui venenum appetat: et ipso fine nocumento 
nutriatur: et qui sicut illa puella venenosus existat" (Practica, fols. 
r15vb-116va). 

218. "Sed ista opinio averroes non tenetur communiter quia impossibile est 
quod tanti autentici autores sicut gilbertus aristoteles ct razis et avicenna non 
posuissent possibilitatem huiusmodi nisi habuissent experimencalia vel eviden- 
tiam de hoc qui omnes dixerunt de puella nutrita ex napello" (Paris, BNF, lat. 
6910, fol. rogra). See also HMES, 3:543-44. 

219. As part of a discussion of how the gaze of an individual with the plague 
can be the means of transmission of the disease to another person, he observes: 
“Sic etiam legitur in libro Aristotelis ad Alexandrum de quadam domicella, 
nutrita ex veneno per quamdam reginam, quam illa regina misit Alexandro, ut 
occideret Alexandrum solo visu et concubito suo; quam domicellam videns 
Aristoteles novit per oculos suos ipsam esse venenosam, unde docuit Alexan- 
drum quod custodiret se ab ea, et sic fecit unde fecerunt concumbere advenam 
curn ea, et protinus mortuus est. Sic enim concludimus quod summe debernus 
nos praecavere a conspectu aegroti laborantis, et ab anhelitu ejusdem" (L.-A. 
Joseph Michon, Documents inédits sur la Grande Peste de 1348 [Paris, 1860], 75). 
See also HLF, vol. 37 (1938), 359-62, and the discussion in Jon Arrizabalaga, 
“Facing the Black Death: Perceptions and Reactions of University Medical 
Practitioners,” in Practical Medicine from Salerno to the Black Death, ed. Luis 
Garcia-Ballester et al. (Cambridge, 1994), 263-64. 

220. “Tertio reditus sit tardus ad locum suae habitationis primum, ymmo 
non redeat antequam aer generaliter sit correctus et ab infectione venenosa 
simpliciter alteratus, alias contrarium faciendo citius morirctur cito reintrans, 
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Diego Alvarez Chanca, physician to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, in 
his Tractatus de fascinatione (1499)! 

Medical interest in the SS is also revealed by several notes that were 
added to it early on and then became embedded in the text. One of 
them centers on the so-called six monnaturals, namely, those factors that 
can fundamentally affect health: the air, activity and rest, food and 
drink, sleep and wakefulness, retention and evacuation (ie., of 
superfluities), “accidents of the soul” (ie., mental states or emo- 
tions).??? The person who wrote it—possibly even Philip of Tripoli in 
an annotated presentation copy for Bishop Guido—might have gotten 
his information from Johannitius's Isagoge or Haly Abbas’s Liber regius, 
the two works primarily responsible for spreading this seminal concept 





quam qui continue steterit in aere infecto, qui moranti quodammodo est natu- 
ralis, sicut venenum fortissimum scilicet napellus connaturale fuit puellae a 
praemenis temporibus cum eo enutritae, ut habetur per Avicennam et per Gal- 
terum in Alexandraide et in secretis secretorum Aristotelis ad Alexandrum" 
(Karl Sudhoff, “Pestschriften aus den ersten 150 Jahren nach der Epidemie des 
‘schwarzen Todes' 1348. IL" Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin 4 [1911]: 42 1). 
See also Dorothea Waley Singer, “Some Plague Tractates (Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries),” Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine (Section of the 
History of Medicine), vol. 9, pt. 2 (1916): 190-91. 

221. Juan A. Paniagua, E/ doctor Chanca y su obra médica (Madrid, 1977), 85; 
Fernando Salmón and Montserrat Cabré, “Fascinating Women,” in French et 
al., Black Death, 58 and n. 37. 

222. “A rebus exterioribus cognoscitur per patientis indicium curatio, 
autem quarumlibet istarum fit per exibitionem contrarii egritudinis. Observe- 
tur cum hoc regiminis bonitatis in sex rebus non naturalibus: aere, exercicio et 
ocio, cibo et potu, sompno et vigilia, coitu [the normal reading is ‘constriccione 
et evacuacione’], et accidentibus anime. Habeatur semper ventrem laxus et in 
omni egritudine et repletione" (Móller, 86). Sometimes these appear together 
at the end of the chapter De oculis (as in this example); sometimes they are split 
between the end of the dietary and De oculis, as in Steele, 83 (16-20), 86 
(22-23). This gloss was first noted by Steele, xxi, xliv. A number of early MSS 
do not include these lines. However, Dominus castri Goet ca. 1240 scems to 
link them to the SS, which suggests that they constitute a very early addition 
(DRAS, 44, 83). On the six non-naturals, see L. J. Rather, "The 'Six Things 
Non-Natural’: A Note on the Origins and Fate of a Doctrine and a Phrase,” 
Clio Medica 3 (1968): 337-47; Luis García-Ballester, “On the origin of the ‘six 
non-natural things’ in Galen,” in Galen und das Hellenistische Erbe, ed. Jutta 
Kollesch and Diethard Nickel (Stuttgart, 1989), 105-15; Adamson, Medieval 
Dietetics, 18-21. 
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in medieval Europe. We also see an observation attributed to Pliny 
concerning the effect of the moon on a body’s humors that comes at the 
end of the chapter on phlebotomy.**3 Again, conceivably it is Philip’s, 
though it could also have been added by some Latin reader after him. 

This medical interest can likewise be seen in two major interpola- 
tions that were made to the text within a generation of the SS's intro- 
duction to the West. We have already encountered these in chapter 5. 
The chapter De oculis was probably added by some scholar/scribe either 
as a substitute for the original section De venter or after the latter had 
fallen away; his source was Rhazes Ad Almansorem. The chapter De 
viperis, which was placed after the panacea recipe and before the chap- 
ter on phlebotomy, discusses how and when to catch vipers, their 
preparation for medical use, and their medical properties. This mater- 
ial was taken from Avicenna's Canon, probably by a scholar-owner 
wishing to improve or to personalize his copy of the SS. 

The SS's electuary Gloria inestimabilis attracted some medical read- 
ers as well. We have already seen that Roger Bacon alleged the role of 
the panacea in the amazing recovery of Alphonse of Poitiers circa 
1252.?*4 [n the same note wherein Bacon told this story, he pointed out 
that while some of the ingredients might be difficult to find in England, 
they could be had “in the great markets of France, or Montpellier.”??5 
He also said that a person need be rich to make the panacca—which 
was certainly true.??° The medieval pharmacopoeia included a number 
of unusual substances (e.g., coral, elephant tusks, human blood, and 
lizard's dung), and some of the panacea's ingredients were quite exotic: 
ambergris (a waxy substance that is sometimes found on the seashore or 
floating in the sea and that apparently originates in the stomach and 
intestines of the sperm whale); musk (a secretion of the male musk deer, 
which is native to Asia); pulverized pearls, gemstones, and gold. It 


223. “Plinius dicit quod crescente luna crescunt tocius corporis humores, 
scilicet, sputa, Screatus, et egestionum superfluitates; decrescente luna, decres- 
cunt hec omnia. Hec nature secreta potest quilibet experiri in seipso" (Steele, 
111). First noted by Steele, xxvi. 

224. See n. 40. Bacon also praised the panacea in his De erroribus (DRAS, 
163). 

225. "Et si excusent se quod res non invenantur in Anglia, possunt in nun- 
dinis magnis Francie inveniri, vel in Montepessulano” (Steele, 105-6). 

226. “Et hec est ‘gloria inestimabilis’ quam peritus medicus et expertus 
posset bene facere si esset dives . . . Et si [lector hujus capituli] fuerit dives, 
potest laborare ad conficiendum hanc medicinam per sapientissimos medicos 
et apothecarios peritissimos" (Steele, 105). 
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should come as no surprise that there were some wealthy individuals 
who believed that the expense for such items was worth it. An electuary 
of powdered gold and pearls was used in 1318 in order to effect the 
recovery of James II of Aragon from quartan fever.??7 In England 
1306-7 we see the royal physician Nicholas Tingewick ordering ingre- 
dients similar to those required for the ninth and greatest electuarial 
compound of the Gloria inestimabilis in an effort to cure the dying king 
Edward 172? though Nicholas was ultimately unsuccessful, Edward's 
health did rally for a time, and Edward was so grateful for Nicholas's 
efforts that he granted him a second benefice and solicited the pope's 
dispensation for the instance of pluralism.??9 A similar precious clectu- 
ary called dyacameron—familiar enough to be ordered by name—was 
purchased at the same time.?3? A contemporary, Arnald of Villanova, 
remarked the use of this latter product by nobles and prelates.?3! 





227. Michael R. McVaugh, "The Two Faces of a Medical Career: Jordanus 
de Turre of Montpellier," in Matbematics and Its Applications to Science and Nat- 
ural Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. Edward Grant and John E. Murdoch 
(Cambridge, 1987), 312. 

228. "Propter infirmitatem domini Regis, per ordinacionem Magistri 
Nicholai de ''yngewyk. . . . Item, pro uno electuario confortativo cum ambra 
ct musco, et margaritar’ et jacinctar’ et auro et argento puro lb. viii"—viii. 
marc. . . . Item, pro aqua rosata de Damasc! Ib. xl.—iiii.li." (Albert Way, "Bill 
of Medicines Furnished for the Use of Edward I. 34 and 35 Edw. I., 1306-7,” 
Archaeological Journal 14 [1857]: 270-71; also J. R. H. Moorman, “Edward I at 
Lanercost Priory, 1306-7,” English Historical Review 67 [1952]: 161-74). Cf. 
the SS: “Deinde sumatur et aggregentur omnes octo medicine precedentes, et 
sic erit non et ultima medicina et finalis . .. Deinde congregetur totum in uno 
vase et fundatur desuper aqua rosata odorifera .vi. 'sub,' et decoquatur quiete 
totum doncc videatur condensari . . . Consequenter ponatur in ea de optima 
ambra dragme .iii., et de musco optimo dragme .iii., ct ponantur in dicto elec- 
tuario de margaritis bene tritis medium ‘sub,’ et de pulvere lapidum precioso- 
rum rubci coloris et celestis et flavi ana dragma .i. au duas gragme de quolibet, 
et de succo nardi dragme .iii., et de subtili pulvere auri dragme .ix. . . ." (Steele, 
103-4). 

229. Way, “Bill of Medicines,” 268. 

230. “Item, pro i. electuario precioso quod vocatur Dyacameron x . . . 1b., 
pretium libre i. marc.” (ibid.). On this product, see DRAS, 220. 

231. “Multi modernorum de nobilioribus, et maxime de prelatis faciunt 
bullire petias auri cum cibis, alii accipiunt cum cibis, vel cum electuariis, alii in 
limatura sicut in confectione que dicitur diacameron, quam ingreditur utraque, 
auri scilicet et argenti limatura" (De vinis; cited in Paravicini Bagliani, Tbe 
Pope’s Body, 345). 
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Dominus Castri Goet spoke highly of “confections” in which there was 
gold and “many other things that are found in the books of the wise"— 
among them pearls.*3* Maino de Maineri spoke positively of the SS’s 
panacea in his plague tractate of 1360.733 And in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, we see three prominent English physicians granted a 
royal license in order to conduct alchemical research, which included 
the quest for 


a most precious medicine, which some have called the mother of 
philosophers and Empress of medicines; others have named it the 
inestimable glory; others, indeed, have named it the quintessence, 
the philosophers' stone, and the elixir of life; a medicine whose 
virtue would be so efficacious and admirable that all curable 
infirmities would be easily cured by it; human life would be pro- 
longed to its natural term, and man would be marvellously sus- 
tained unto the same term in health and natural virility of body 
and mind, in strength of limb, clearness of memory, and keenness 
of intellect.?34 


232. “Et similiter quedam confectiones sunt communes in unaquaque com- 
plexione . . . Sed melius esset si esset ibi aurum et alie multe que in libris sapi- 
entum inveniuntur. Sed aurum et perle in unaquaque complexione . . ." (Liber 
de conservatione iuventutis, in DRAS, 129). The author then goes on to describe 
a medicine using these and other ingredients. 

233. "Amplius in preservatione ab epydimia approbo usum elcunarium [sic] 
quod nominatur Thesaurus et gloria inestimabilis. Cuius elecunarii compsi- 
tionem posuit Aristotiles in epistula ad Allexandrum. Et dato quod illud elcu- 
narium sit magni sumptus, est tamen maxime utilitatis et forte inestimabilis” 
(Riccardo Simonini, Maino de Maineri et il suo Libellus de preservatione ab epy- 
dimia [Modena, 1923], 27). See also Karl Sudhoff, “Pestschriften aus den 
ersten 150 Jahren nach der Epidemie des 'schwarzen Todes' 1348. XVII,” 
Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin 16 (192 5): 115-16. 

234. D. Geoghegan, “A Licence of Henry VII to Practise Alchemy," Azmbix 
6 (1957): 15; emphasis added. See also Michela Pereira, “Mater Medicinarum: 
English Physicians and the Alchemical Elixir in the Fifteenth Century," in 
French et al., Black Death, 26-52. Twelve men applied for the license; only 
three received the grant. Of these three, it is known that one, John Fauceby, 
was a royal physician. Among the other petitioners was William Hatclyff, who 
studied at Cambridge and served the king as both doctor and diplomat. 
Another, Gilbert Kymer, an Oxford-educated doctor of medicine who eventu- 
ally became the university’s chancellor, was also friend and physician to Duke 
Humphrey. Kymer otherwise knew the SS, citing it in the Dietarium de sanitatis 
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The faith in, and the use of, such wonder drugs as the SS’s panacea was 
apparently a constant throughout the Middle Ages. 

Gold was considered to be an especially efficacious additive for such 
compounds. Its incorruptibility was believed to impart the same quality 
to anyone who ingested it. Some authors found at least some rationale 
for this in the SS, among other sources. According to Roger Bacon, the 
SS’s section on alchemy taught the knowledgeable reader how to pro- 
duce a gold of such purity that it would constitute the most powerful 
agent for the prolongation of human life.?35 Dominus castri Goet con- 
nected gold with what the SS said about the need to preserve the body's 
natural moisture and noted gold's usefulness for retarding old age.?36 In 
illustration of that, he tells the story of an old Sicilian farmer who 
unearthed a container of “gold water" while plowing and drank it 
because he was thirsty; the result was that he took on the appearance of 
a thirty-year-old, improved his memory and intelligence, and lived 
another sixty years.?37 We are amused at this account, but there is more 


custodia (1424) that he composed for Duke Humphrey: sce Faye M. Getz, “The 
Faculty of Medicine before 1500,” in The History of the University of Oxford, vol. 
2 (Oxford, 1992), 398. 

235. "Sed Scientia Experimentalis novit per Secreta Secretorum Aristotelis 
producere aurum non solum viginti quatuor graduum, sed triginta et quadrag- 
inta et quantum volumus. Propter hoc Aristoteles dixit ad Alexandrum ‘volo 
ostendere secretum maximum’; et vere est secretum maximum, nam non solum 
procuraret bonum reipublicae et omnibus desideratum propter auri sufficien- 
tiam, sed quod plus est in infinitum, daret prolongationem vitae. Nam illa 
medicina, quae tolleret omnes immunditias et corruptiones metalli vilioris, ut 
fieret argentum et aurum purissimum, aestimatur a sapientibus posse tollere 
corruptiones corporis humani in tantum, ut vitam per multa secula prolon- 
garet" (Opus majus, 2:215). This is a familiar refrain in Bacon’s work: see 
Williams, "Bacon and Secret of Secrets," 390. 

236. "Sed illa medicina, que iacet in visceribus terre [i.e., gold], habet pro- 
prietatem humiditatem naturalem a dissolutione retardare . . . Et quicunque 
gliscit hurnana corpora conservare in sanitate, que corpora subiacent alter- 
atione .vi. generum causarum que mutant corpora necessario, querat hanc rem, 
non aliam, que corruptioni et alterationi non subiacet, et illa res conservabit 
corpora in sanitate, ut dicit Aristoteles in libro Secreti Secretorum. Item et sic 
defendit corpora a festina alteratione quod suplet defectum .vi. generum 
causarum . . ." (DRAS, 43-45; cf. Steele, 65, 67). 

237. “Et forte de hac re fuit aqua quam bibit senex agricultor in regno 
Cicilie, cuius aratrum obviavit vasi pleno aque. Credens illam esse similem 
aque cisterne propter eius claritatern, cum esset afflictus labore et calore, avide 
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here than mere storytelling: a contemporary of the author, namely, 
Elias of Cortona, minister general of the Franciscans, ate gold for the 
sake of his health,?3* and we know that around century’s end ingesting 
gold in various ways seems to have become a normal occurrence at the 
Curia, being engaged in by several cardinals as well as at least one pope 
(Clement V)!239 

We move next to alchemy, a subject already broached in the forego- 
ing discussion. In his edition of the SS, Roger Bacon heavily glossed 
this section, explaining some of the figurative language and providing 
the rationale for the use of such language; he also observed that the 
effort to produce the philosophers’ stone is difficult and expensive, and 
“only the wisest and the rich are able to succeed in it.”?4 Elsewhere in 
his writings Bacon referred to this section several times, connecting it, 
as we have seen, to the issue of the prolongation of life. He also cited 





eam sumpsit in eam totam bibit, et mutatus est agricultor senes in equalem 
complexionem et in etatern 30 annorum in apparentia, et factus est maioris dis- 
cretionis et memorie et intelligentie, et vixit annis 6o post potum in curia regis 
Cicilie" (DRAS, 45-46). 

238. "incepit frater Helias se excusare dicens, quod fratres, quando 
elegerunt eum in generalem, dixerunt, quod vellent, quod comederet aurum et 
haberet equum, si hoc requireret sua debilitas; et modo ita gravabantur et scan- 
dalizabant eum . . . Incepit autem frater Haymo breviter commendare dicta sua 
Sicut reverendi patris, et consequenter intulit, quod licet dixissent fratres, quod 
vellent quod comederet aurum, non dixerant, quod vellent quod haberet the- 
saurum. Insuper, licet dixissent, quod vellent ut haveret equum, non dixerant 
quod vellent ut haberet palafredum vel destrarium" (Tractatus fr. Thomae vulgo 
dicti de Eccleston De adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. Andrew G. Little 
[Paris, 1919], 83-84). The encounter described here took place in 1239. 

239. "De compositione solis potabilis seu de auro potabili. Accipe aurum 
potabile quod est maximum decretum in medicinis naturalibus; ita iurabat et 
affirmabat dominus [Cardinal] Hugo . . . Et scias quod dominus cardinalis de 
Toleto et omnes cardinales fuerunt usi in cibariis quam diu vixerunt in cardi- 
nalatu et habuerunt pro maiori et meliori secreto quod scirent vel haberent. 
Ista aqua est radix et spritus omnium tinturaru in auro specialiter quia est per- 
fecta" (Antoine Calvet, “Le De vita philosophorum du pseudo-Arnaud de Vil- 
leneuve: Texte du manuscrit B.N. lat. 7817 édité et traduit," Chrysopoeia 4 
[1990-91]: 73). For Pope Clement V, see Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, 
228 and n. 22. 

240. "Omnes auctores propter magnitudinem secretorum occultant scien- 
ciam alkimie per verba et opera methaphorica et figurativa . . . Set in omnibus 
hiis sunt opera difficilima et magnarum expensarum ad que opera soli sapien- 
tissimi et divites possunt pervenire" (Steele, 117). 
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the SS against those who believed that Aristotle had rejected the possi- 
bility of the alchemical transmutation of species, and more largely, the 
legitimacy of alchemy as a science.*4' Pietro Bono, a medical doctor of 
Ferrara, did the same in his Pretiosa margarita novella (1330), an 
extended treatise on the alchemical art.?4 

Other scholars who used the SS as an authority in alchemy include 


John Dastin, in his Rosarium (early fourteenth century)? and in a 
letter on alchemy (ca. 13207) supposedly sent to Pope John 
XXIP«4 


241. “Et taceant stulti qui abutuntur autoritate illa in fine prime translacio- 
nis Metheororum, quam contra veritatem allegant, dicentes scriptum esse 
*Sciant artifices Alkimie species rerum transmutari non posse,’ ac si esset ver- 
bum Aristotelis . . . Hec enim sciencia traditur apud Aristotelem non in libris 
vulgatis . . . set in aliis libris suis specialibus qui de rebus inanimatis intitulan- 
tur, et in libro Secretorum et alibi in particulari docet de practica Alkimie . . ." 
(Communium naturalium, in OHI, 2:7). Cf. Pseudo-Roger Bacon, Tractatus 
trium. verborum: "camen Aristoteles nunquam talia cogitavit ut est in quarto 
Metheororum, quod bene potest probari per rationem et per sua dicta in suis 
secretis de diversis scientiis" (Sanioris medicinae magistri D. Rogeri Baconis Angli 
[Frankfurt, 1620], 354. Note that I have altered sorne of the punctuation in 
order to rnake the passage more comprehensible). 

242. Quoting Aristotle's words to Alexander regarding the greatness of the 
secrets that he is about to reveal and the necessity of guarding the integrity of 
those secrets (Theatrum chenicum, 5:588-89; cf. Steele, 98 [23]-99 [8], 40 
[21-28], 41 [8-15]); quoting a line from the SS's alchemy (Theatrum chemicum, 
5:628; cf. Steele, 115 [13-15]). For Pietro’s citing the SS in support of his con- 
tention that Aristotle had a positive teaching on alchemy, see chapter 7 n. 126. 

243. "Et certe cum hoc genus approprietur homini multum, scimus quod 
non perficietur opus nisi per ipsum. Quapropter sic describitur ab Aristotele ad 
Alexandrum. ‘Decorantur regum diademata lapidibus pretiosis, quorum pul- 
chritudine visus juvatur, animus delectatur, dignitas ornatur, et eorum virtute 
aegritudines gravissimae a corporibus expelluntur, sine quibus parum est 
efficax omnis medicina: quare iis utuntur medici in suis medicinis ad gravissi- 
mos morbos expellendos.' Est autem Doctorum verissimum argumentum, 
quod melior lapis omnium lapidum melius valet ad expulsionem omnium 
infirmitatum" (Jean-Jacques Manget, Bibliotheca chemica curiosa, vol. 2 [Geneva, 
1702], 311; cf. Steele, 114 [16-2 1]). 

244. C. H. Josten, “The Text of John Dastin's Letter to Pope John XXII,” 
Ambix 4 (1949): 36 (cf. Steele, 114 [16-2 1]); Josten, “John Dastin's Letter,” 41 
(cf. Steele, 115 [13-15]). See also Mahmoud Manzalaoui, “John Dastin and the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum: Secretorum,” Ambix 9 (1961): 166-67; HMES, 


3:85-87. 
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The Dominican Thomas, chaplain to King Robert I of Naples, in 
his De essentiis (ca. 1300)?45 

Antonio Guaineri, in his De peste (before 1440)*4° 

Pseudo-Michael Scot, De natura solis et lunae (late thirteenth/ 
early fourteenth century?)*47 

Pseudo-Albertus Magnus, in a commentary on the Emerald 
Table (fourteenth century)'4? 

Pseudo-Roger Bacon, in a commentary on alchemical extracts 
from the SS*49 

Pseudo-Arnald of Villanova, in Flos florum (fourteenth century)?5° 


245. Quoting Aristotle's description of Hermes as “triplex in philosophia" 
(Paris, BNF, nouv. acq. lat. 1715, fol. 175v; cf. Steele, 115 [22-23]); on the 
practice of secrecy in alchemy (fol. 177r-v; cf. Steele, 114 [26-27] and 40-42); 
“Fst et alius lapis, qui secundum Aristotelem est lapis et non lapis. Est etenim 
mineralis, vegetabilis et animalis rationalis, qui reperitur in omni loco et in 
omni tempore et apud omnem hominem . . ." (fol. 178r; cf. Steele, 114 
[28-29]). On doubts regarding the identity of the author and his time of writ- 
ing, see HMES, 3:136. 

246. “Sublimationis quoque modos si quis subtiliter inspexerit parabolice 
tetigit Aristoteles de secretis secretorum ad Alexandrum capitulo de lapidibus 
pretiosis illo. Separa terram ex igne: quia subtilius dignius est grosso" (Practica, 
fol. 2 14ra; cf. Steele, 116 [11]). 

247. "Unde per istum modum verificatur dictum Aristoteles ad Alexan- 
drum: Quod materia dicitur lapis elementatis: quia ex ipso quatuor elementa 
sunt extracta ut dictum est supra . . ." (Theatrum chemicum, 5:719; cf. Steele, 
114 [27]-115 [4]). The tentative date is provided by Brown, Michael Scot, 78. 

248. Dorothea Waley Singer, Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Alchemical 
Manuscripts in Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 1 (Brussels, 1928), 41-42. The 
work begins this way: “Ars a sapientibus comprobanda que a summo 
philosopho Aristotele in libro de regimine dominorum qui intitulatus est 
secretum secretorum. Et dicitur ars quam transmisit Regi alexandro et descrip- 
tus est de maiori opere de quo prophetavit hermogenes qui dicitur Deus sapi- 
entie. Docet enim in hoc opere metallorum suiuscumque generis transformare 
in optimum solem et lunam. Accipe ergo. . ." 

249. Singer, Catalogue of Alcbemical Manuscripts, 84. 

250. "Et sachiez que le noble philozophe Aristote pour ceste noble et excel- 
lant oeuvre ou pierre natural a creut et muluplié la gloire de Alixandre de 
Macedoinne, ainsy come i] liu parle en son livre qui il lui envoia quant il ot con- 
quis le royaume Dari roy d'Ayre, lequel livre se apelle ou nomme Regime des 
princes" (Antoine Calvet and Sylvain Matton, “Quelques versions de la Flos 
florum du pseudo-Arnaud de Villeneuve," Chrysopoeia 6 [1997-99]: 222-24). 
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Pseudo-Arnald of Villanova, in De secretis naturae (fourteenth 
century)?! 

The anonymous author of Maior scientia (fourteenth century)*5* 

The anonymous author of De lapide philosophico (probably four- 
teenth or fifteenth century) 

The anonymous author of a commentary on the Emerald Table 
(probably before the sixteenth century)*5+ 

The anonymous author of Expositio dictorum Aristotelis et Hermetis 
supra secreta secretorume 35 


The subject of astrology is addressed in the SS on several occasions, 
and a number of authors referred to these statements in their own 
work. We have already seen that William of Clare and Jean of Saint- 
Amand cited the SS with respect to astrological medicine (though the 
latter contradicts Aristotle’s particular advice). In his Recueil des plus 


251. "Propter hic dicit Aristoteles in libro lapidis chorie ‘est lapis non lapis 
. . 2” (Antoine Calvet, “Le De secretis naturae du pseudo-Arnaud de Vil- 
leneuve," Chrysopoeia 6 (1997—99): 178; cf. Steele, 114 [28]-115 [3]; "Quare 
dixit Aristoteles: ‘quando habes aquam ex aere . . .'" (Calvet, “De secretis natu- 
rae,” 184; cf. Steele, 115 [13-15]). 

252. "Ideo dicunt philosophi: Comburite aes nostrum igne fortissimo. 
Aristoteles. In Regimine principum dicit ad Alexandrum de quattuor elernen- 
tis. Quando habueris aquam, id est Mercurium ex aere, id est sole, et aerem ex 
igne, scilicet spiritum Mercurii, et ignem scilicet Mercurium ex terra scilicet 
lune, tunc plene habebis artem” (Rosarium philosophorum: Ein alchemisches Flori- 
legium des Spátmittelalters, ed. Joachim Telle, vol. 1 [Weinheim, 1992], 51, with 
essentially the same quote reappearing on p. 86; cf. Steele, 115 [13-15]); “Aris- 
toteles: Elige tibi pro lapide per quem reges venerantur in Diadematibus suis, 
& per quem physici habent curare aegrotos suos . . ." (Rosarium, 1:121; cf. 
Steele, 114 [16, 19-20]). I take the title of this work (incipit: "Qui desiderant 
artis philosophicae scientiae maioris cognitionem verissimam habere . . .”) 
from TK, col. 1206. 

253. “Nam in Terra continetur Ignis, et in Aqua Aer: et ideo dicit Aristote- 
les in Secretis ad Alexandrum Perfice terram cum sua aqua coelesti, et 
preficitur opus totum" (Theatrum chemicum, 5:792; cf. Steele, 115 [13-15]). See 
also Singer, Catalogue of Alchemical Manuscripts, 42; PAL, 39-40. 

254. James Corbett, Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques latins, vol. 2 (Brus- 
sels, 1951), 104. Incipit: “Verba Aristotelis archiphilosophi in libro suo de 
Secretis Secretorum quem scripsit ad Alexandrum Magnum." 

255. Venice, BNMarciana, Vl.2 15, fols. 275-284 (Joseph Valentinelli, Bib- 
liotbeca manuscripta ad S. Marci Venetiarum, vol. 5 [Venice, 1872], 160). 
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célèbres astrologues (1494-98), Simon of Phares described Aristotle as “a 
great astrologer,” and he cited the SS in this context.'5 From Nicole 
Oresme's Livre de divinacions (1361-65), we learn that the SS was con- 
sidered to be an authority in astrology;?57 we see the same in the anony- 
mous Treatise on the Election of Times.5? Roger Bacon made use of one 
argument from the SS's defense of astrology in his Opus maius: foresee- 


256. "Aristote, prince des philozophes, fut en ce temps, lequel, comme 
appert par ses euvres, fut grant astrologien” (Le Recueil des plus célèbres astro- 
logues, ed. Jean-Patrice Boudet, vol. 1 [Paris, 1997], 185); quoting Aristotle’s 
dictum to Alexander not to do anything without the counsel of astrologers 
(Recueil, 33, 186; [cf. Steele, 60]); quoting Aristotle's praise of Plato’s ability in 
astrology and Aristotle's admonition not to believe those who say that astrol- 
ogy is too difficult to learn (Recueil, 176—77; cf. Steele, 60-61]); quoting the sto- 
ries of the weaver's son and the king's son (Recueil, 180; cf. Steele, 136-37]); 
paraphrasing Aristotle's point that astrological predictions allow us to prepare 
for the future (Recueil, 185; cf. Steele, 61]). Simon was so renowned an 
astrologer that his sometime patron Charles VIII of France once even paid him 
a visit at home. 

257. "Je veuil avant mettre les argumens contraires a mon propos et apres y 
respondray en la fin. Et premierement, il sambleroit que roys et princes 
deussent estudier en astrologie . . . Et pour ce Aristote, ou Livre des Secrez, 
ammoneste le roy Alixandre qu'il ne face chose au monde sans le conseil d'au- 
cun qui soit sage en la science des estoilles . . . Aristote ou Livre des Secrez 
repreuve l'oppinion de ceulx qui dient que astrologie est inutile ou trop forte a 
savoir et occulte la puissance d'engin humain . . . celle partie [of the SS] doit 
estre entendue que Alixandre se devoit gouverner avec conseil d'astronomien 
quant au regime de son corps selon medicine, et aussi le dit Galien et les auc- 
teurs de medicine, mais nompas quant au gouvernement du bien publique" 
(G. W. Coopland, Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers: A Study of His Livre de div- 
inacions [Cambridge, Mass., 1952], 62, 64, 70, 108; cf. Steele, 60 [20-21], 61 
B-11). 

258. “For Aristotill in his Secretis Secretorum seythe that eche planet 
gouernith & disposit eche a thing that is like to the properte of the same 
planet” (Lister M. Matheson and Ann Shannon, “A Treatise on the Election of 
Times,” in Popular and Practical Science of Medieval England, ed. Lister M. 
Matheson [East Lansing, Mich., 1994], 45; cf. Steele, 119 [18-20]); “Aristotill 
in his book counseilethe euermore whan thow wylt begyne ony werk of sub- 
staunse, thow shalt loke that the Mone be in goode state and that the lord of 
the ascendent be frendly beholdyn” (“Election of Times,” 49); cf. Steele, 155 
[4-8]). According to the editors, this text is an English translation of what was 
originally written in Latin; given the reported extant MSS, it apparently dates 
from no later than the early fifteenth century. 
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ing that bad things will happen, we can prepare remedies for them.*59 
Geoffrey of Meaux, sometime physician to French kings and writer on 
medical, astronomical, and astrological matters, cited the SS in his De 
conjunctione Saturni et Jovis anno 1325 (1325) on the power of prayer to 
deflect the power of the stars;'? Juan Gil of Zamora?®! and Jean Buri- 
dan?® utilized it similarly in order to argue against astrological deter- 
minism. 

‘The SS drew more readers with yet other statements about nature's 
powers and the possibility of harnessing them to human ends. At the 
end of a copy of the Speculum alchimiae (first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; possibly earlier) by Nicholas Comes, a pair of magic stones from 
the SS are described: both of them float in the sea; the red one has the 
power to make all the horses of an army neigh; the white one has the 
opposite effect.'63 As for magic plants, Simon of Phares spent four 
summers searching the mountains in Savoy for those described by Aris- 


259. "Caeterum ipsimet sciunt et testantur, quod anima rationalis potest 
multum mutare et impedire de effectibus stellarum, ut de infirmitatibus, et de 
pestilentiis frigoris et caloris, et fame, et multis, secundum quod Ptolemaeus in 
Centilogio dicit et docet. Et . . . Aristoteles in libro Secretorum confirmat et 
declarat hoc idem. Nam quando praeviderint haec mala, possunt praeparare 
remedia" (Opus majus, 1:246). 

260. HMES, 3:288; cf. Steele, 61 (29)-62 (3). 

261. "Et in nobismetipsis si prescimus, vitamus futura nociva si possumus; 
et si omnino non possumus, alienamus; et si non vitamus nec alienamus, pos- 
sumus rogare Deum. Et hec est quod Aristoteles theologice locutus est dicens: 
Alexander, prospicite iudicia Astronomie nec moveant vos verba a stultorum 
qui dicunt quod effectus superiorum non possunt sciri, et si scirentur non pos- 
sent mutari, quia superiora non possunt mutari. Set ego dico vobis quod expe- 
dit homini scire futura quia cum sciverit rogabit primum, et petet misericor- 
diam et cavebit" (Fray Juan Gil de Zamora, O.F.M.: De preconiis Hispanie, ed. 
Manuel de Castro y Castro [Madrid, 1955], 200-201; cf. Steele, 60 [21]-62 
BD. 

262. “sed consequens est falsum et contra principia fidei catholice et contra 
Aristotelem in Secretis secretorum, ubi vult quod deprecaciones et elemosine 
et ieiunia et penitentie de peccatis faciunt quandoque Deum omnipotentum 
avertere male” (cited in Jole Agrimi, “La ricezione della Fisiognomica 
pseudoaristotelica nella Facoltà della Arti,” AHDLMA 64 [1997]: 182 n. 239; 
cf. Steele, 61 [29]-62 [3]). 

263. HMES, 3:171; cf. Steele, 118. The authorship of this work at its end is 
uncertain, and this is the very place where we find the citation of the SS. 
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totle in the SS's herbal.?ó* But the SS made even bigger promises of 
power, and these too were noted by some readers. So, in the introduc- 
tion to the Kalendarium reginae (1292), written for Queen Marie, 
widow of Philip III of France, the Parisian astronomer William of St. 
Cloud extolled the value that scientific knowledge and scientists could 
have for states. As proof for that proposition, William notes, among 
other examples, that wise men have been able to defeat enemies by cre- 
ating “a din of strange arms,” an account reminiscent of the Horn of 
Themistius and, in an explicit reference to the SS, that it is possible to 
change artificially the nature of a country’s atmosphere so that its 
inhabitants become more tractable.?65 

Possibly William of St. Cloud was of English descent; certainly he 
knew some of the work of Roger Bacon;?® there is a chance, therefore, 
that William’s ideas on the SS were influenced by Bacon’s, which they 
recall. For Bacon, the SS contained “the greatest secrets of nature that 
man is able to attain in this life”: besides the panacea Gloria inestimabilis, 
these included the alchemical formula found in the Emerald Table, the 
incredible natural powers of plants and stones, and the “greatest secret” 
of all, the fabrication of a talisman that could “change the bad qualities 
of the earth and air of a certain region into good ones so that the bad 
complexions and bad habits of men are changed into good ones,” thus 
“pacifying the regions so they obey you freely without coercion.”*7 It 


264. "... voulu congnoistre des herbes, car j'avoit veu en Levant ce que l'on 
peut veoir de toutes especes de perrerie et aprins a icelles polir et tailler, 
sculper et gravez, et couru par toutes les montaignes dudit Savoye et de 
Almaigne, serchant les herbes desquelles traicte Aristote en son Livre des 
Secretz a Alexandre, «aussi Pline et Matheus Silvasicus,> et fuz en ceste pour- 
suite par III estés et l'iver me retiroye a Geneve . . . ou autre part" (Recueil, 
566-67). 

265. For the references to the SS, see Paris, BNF, lat. 15171, fol. 88ra; cf. 
Pierre Duhem, Le système du monde, vol. 4 (Paris, 1916), 12-13. 

266. F.-M. Delorme, “Manuscrit du Compotus de Roger Bacon annoté par 
Guillaume de Saint-Cloud,” Antonianum 11 (1936): 554-62. 

267. “‘Si non potes mutare illius terre aerem et aquam, etc.’ Hic tangit 
maximum secretum. Vult enim quod Alexander deberet mutare malas quali- 
tates terre et aeris illarum regionum in bonas, ut hominum complexio mala 
mutaretur in bonam, et ut sic mali mores mutarentur in bonos . . ." (Steele, 38); 
"et pacificandum regiones ut sibi obediant gratis sine coaccione" (Steele, 157). 
Note that in translating these lines I have slightly changed the wording in 
order to adapt them to the context of the paragraph. 
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is these secrets of nature that Bacon discusses most in his glosses and 
introduction to the SS and returns to so frequently in his other 
books.:68 

We move now to another science that was very popular in the Mid- 
dle Ages, physiognomy. According to Roger Bacon, the SS should be 
counted among the important treatises on the subject, and others were 
in accord with him in that judgment.*6 Michael Scot, we have seen in 
chapter 3, quoted the SS's physiognomy a number of times. For Alber- 
tus Magnus, Aristotle counted among "the great authorities of this 
art,”27° and part of the reason for his high estimation was because of the 
SS's physiognomy; for one of his productions Albert drew on some of 
the SS's specific physiognomic lore.?7' Pietro d'Abano's Compilatio 
physiognomiae (1295), which, as its title implies, is a compilation of 
authorities on physiognomy, was written in Paris during Pietro's time 
on the faculty of the medical school there; passim in his work Pietro 
uses relevant material from the SS.*7? Michele Savonarola does the 


268. On this sec Williams, *Bacon and Secret of Secrets," 386—90. 

269. Steele, 165-66. 

270. ". . . sequentes auctores magnos huius artis, Aristotelem videlicet et 
Avicennam, Constantinum, et ipsum, quem commendat Aristoteles Phyle- 
monem, Loxum quoque et Palemonem declamatorem, qui de physonomya 
perfectius ceteris tradiderunt" (De animalibus libri XXVI, 15:46). 

271. "Aristoteles ctiam in physonomya quam Alexandro scribit, dicit . . ." 
(De animalibus libri XXVI, 15:155—56; cf. Steele, 170 [9-12]); “lorum autem 
membrorum physonomya a Loxo tradita est philosopho ct ab Aristotele ad 
Alexandrum scribente," with mention of Aristotle's treating the chest and 
shoulders in the SS (De animalibus libri XXVI, 15:158; cf. Steele, 170); 
“Physonomya autem horum membrorum ab Aristotele ad Alexandrum et 
Phylemone philosopho sumenda est . . . Aristoteles autem dicit . . ." (De ani- 
malibus libri XXVI, 15:167—68; cf. Steele, 170 [14-17]; "Aristoteles autem ad 
Alexandrum dicit . . ." (De animalibus libri XXVI, 15:183; cf. Steele, 170 [4-7]). 

272. Petrus de Abano, Liber compilationis phisonomie (Padua, 1474 [unfoli- 
ated]), fols. 2v-3r (cf. Steele, 165), sr-v (cf. Steele, 167 [16-18]), 11r (cf. Steele, 
170 [22-23]), 13r (cf. Steele, 52 [14-15]), 17v (cf. Steele, 168 [11-14), 20r (cf. 
Steele, 168 [6-7]), 28r (c£. Steele, 170 [25-27]), 28v (cf. Steele, 170 [22-23), 
3ov (cf. Steele, 170 [14-15]), 35r (cf. Steele, 167 [3-6]). He also cited the story 
of Hippocrates and Polemon in his Expositio problematum Aristotelis, completed 
in 1310 (J. Thomann, “Pietro d'Abano on Giotto," JWCI 54 [1991]: 241). 
Pietro (1250-1315) was a scientific writer, translator, and famous university 
professor who taught in Paris and Padua. 
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same in his Speculum phisionomie (1441-50).*73 Jean Buridan cited the 
SS several times in his Quaestiones super librum physionomie (ca. 1350).?74 
And a Franciscan preacher twice cited the SS's physiognomy in his ser- 
mons.?75 

The story of Hippocrates and Polemon was especially popular. 
Pietro d'Abano and Michele Savonarola cited it in their work;?76 so did 
Albertus Magnus in his formal commentary on Aristotle’s De animal- 
ibus as well as in his Quaestiones de animalibus (a reportatio of lectures that 
were delivered in Cologne in 1258 and then put in written form several 
years later).?77 Others in this category include Albert’s fellow Domini- 
can and contemporary Hugh Ripelin in his Compendium theologicae ver- 
itatis (1265—68);73 an anonymous commentator writing on Pseudo- 


273. For Michele’s work, I used Paris, BNF. lat. 7357: fol. 1ra (names the 
SS as an authority in physiognomy); 1vb-2ra (the story of Hippocrates and 
Polemon; and cf. Steele, 165); fols. grb, 39ra, 45vb, 61va (cf. Steele, 167 [8—9]); 
fol. 8vb (cf. Steele, 167 [10-15]); fol. 42ra (cf. Steele, 170 [22-23]); fol. 42va-b 
(cf. Steele, 170 [25-27]); fol. 43rb (cf. Steele, 170 [30]-171 [1]); fol. 46vb (cf. 
Steele, 170 [14-15]); fol. 58vb (cf. Steele, 170 [4-5]). Doctor of medicine at the 
University of Padua, Michele then went on to be court physician to the Este 
princes of Ferrara (indeed his Speculum pbisionomie was dedicated to Leonello 
d'Este), though he also continued to teach at the University of Ferrara. 

274. Jean cites the SS as part of answers to two questions: “Utrum per 
physonomiam potest haberi aliquod certum iudicium de moribus hominum"; 
"Utrum ex scientia de iudiciis astrorum potest haberi aliquod certum iudicium 
de phisonomia." See Agrimi, “La ricezione della Fisiognomica," 179-82; Lynn 
Thorndike, “Buridan’s Questions on the Physiognomy Ascribed to Aristotle,” 
Speculum 18 (1943): 102. Jean Buridan (ca. 1300—ca. 1358) was a teacher in arts 
in Paris for more than three decades; twice named rector of the university, he 
was also widely recognized by his contemporaries as one of the intellectual 
leaders of the day. 

275. Seen. 325. 

276. See nn. 272, 273. 

277. "sicut et Aristoteles dicit philosophiam nichil aliud esse nisi victoriam 
et abstinentiam concupiscibilium . . . Quam vere tamen sint inclinationes sic 
pronosticatae, ostendit Aristoteles, qui narrat . . .” (De animalibus libri XXVI, 
15:46); "Dicit enim Philosophus . . ." (Opera Omnia [Geyer], 12:95). 

278. "Nota insuper, quod licet per signa membrorum naturalium mores 
hominum cognoscantur, non tamen imponunt necessitatem, sed ostendunt 
inclinationem naturae: nec semper denuntiant affectus hominum, sed fre- 
quenter et probabiliter. Item, propter signa exteriora, de quibus dictum est, 
non statim proferendum est judicium: quia forte signum est per accidens, et 
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Boethius De disciplina scholarium;79 and Jodocus Eichmann von Calw, 
theology master at the University of Heidelberg, Regule phisonomie 
(1474/1478), first in a public forum, and then in written form.*®° 

As we have seen in chapter 1, there is more to the SS than just sci- 
ence, and some medieval scholars were interested in these other dimen- 
sions of the work. Thus, the SS could be used in a specifically philo- 
sophical context. Roger Bacon took some of the philosophical portions 
of the SS seriously enough that he glossed them in his edition.*?! Alber- 
tus Magnus cited the SS occasionally in the course of some of his philo- 
sophical work.??* Ulrich of Strasbourg, O.P. (d. 1277), a student and 





non per naturam: et forte victum est per contrarium consuetudinem, et fraeno 
rationis tenetur. Unde narrat Aristotelis, quod . . . [what follows is the SS's 
story of Hippocrates and Polemon]" (Opera omnia [Borgnet], 34:81-82). At the 
start of his discussion of physiognomy (34:79), Hugh names a number of 
authorities in the science that he will be following, starting with Aristotle. 
Hugh was /ector at the Dominican friary of Strasbourg. 

279. ". . . ut fragili caducaeque naturae negatum extat, magni Hyppocratis 
exemplo studio atque disciplina consequatur. Hujus nempe discipuli, sicut 
Aristoteles ait, atque post eum Albertus Magnus, cum jam ejus sanctissimos 
mores divinamque sapientiam mirarentur, vice quadam Philemoni phys- 
ionomo Hyppocratis imaginem ad judicandum hominis mores detulerunt . . ." 
(Sancti Thomas Aquinatis Opera omnia, vol. 24 [Parrna, 1869], 148). The word- 
ing of this passage makes it clear that the author's source was Albert's De azi- 
malibus commentary and not the SS itself (this confirms the suggestion of 
Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli," 67). 

280. “Unde narrat Aristoteles de discipulis Ypocratis, quod figuram . . ." 
(Hugo Holstein, “Heidelbergensia,” Zeitschrift für Vergleichende Litter- 
aturgeschichte, n.s. 5 [1892]: 388). At the work’s conclusion there is some useful 
information concerning the circumstances of its composition: “Finiunt 
feliciter regule phisonomie . . . anno domini 1474 publice in cancellis predicate 
nec non ex multorum doctorum dictis collecte Alberti videlicet, Udalrici 
Argentinensis etc. Laus deo 1478." 

281. Williams, “Bacon and Secret of Secrets,” 376, 382-83. 

282. “Hic dubitatur primo, utrum virtutes sint impassibilitates et quietes. 
Et videtur, quod sic . . . Praeterea, quod in naturam transponitur, est quies, 
quia quamdiu est in motu, non est natura rei; sed ex consuetudine in naturam 
transponitur, ut dicit in libro De memoria et reminiscentia et De regimine 
dominorum; ergo etc.” (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 14, pt. 1, p. 100; cf. Steele, 
75 [11-12]; "Septimo quaeritur: Videtur, quod lucrantes ab amicis et merca- 
tores non debeat ponere illiberales . . . Praeterea, in libro De regimine domi- 
norum multum laudat mercatores; sed nullus vitiosus est laudandus; ergo etc. 
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follower of Albert, /ector at the Strasbourg friary, and at the end of his 
life doctoral candidate in theology at the University of Paris, quoted 
the SS in his Suma de bono (begun ca. 1262, and mostly completed by 
1272) in a discussion of the early stages of creation.?§3 And in arguing 
against the opinion that Aristotle held “the absurd, rude, and false" 
belief in the unicity (and consequently individual mortality) of the 
human intellect, Denys the Carthusian says in his Elementatio philosoph- 
ica (ca. 1465) that Aristotle “has clearly admitted the immortality of the 
soul" in the SS and other writings. ?84 
Others who used the SS in their philosophical work include 


John of Paris—almost certainly to be identified with the Domini- 
can John of Paris (ca. 1250-1306), student at St. Jacques in 





Praeterea, ille cuius pacem debet maxime intendere rector providentiae, non 
est vitiosus; sed paci mercatorum debet maximam curam impendere rex, ut ibi- 
dem dicit; ergo etc." (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 14, pt. 1, p. 241; cf. Steele, 50 
[14-28]; *Dubitatur hic de proprietatibus istis; videntur enim male assignari 
. .. Praeterea, Philosophus in libro De regimine dominorum dicit, quod sapien- 
tis est scire dissimulare stultitiam stulti. Cum igitur onmis virtuosus inquantum 
huiusmodi sit sapiens, videtur, quod dissimulet inimicitiam et non sit manifestus 
inimicus. Praeterea, in eodem libro dicit, quod ad inimicos semper agendum est 
proditiose; et sic videtur, quod non debeat esse quis apertus inimicus" (Opera 
omnia [Geyer], vol. 14, pt. 1, p. 264; cf. Steele, 45 [7-8], 154 [22-24]; "Tertio 
quaeritur, utrum mansuctudo sit virtus perfecta. Quod non, videtur 
- . . Praeterea, dicit Philosophus in libro De regimine dominorum, quod sapi- 
entis est stultitiam stulti dissimulare" (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 14, pt. 1, p. 
272; cf. Steele, 45 [7-8]). 

283. “... sic primum creatum est intelligentia, ut dicit Philosophus in epis- 
tula De regimine dominorum" (Ulrich von Strassburg, De sommo bono, Liber 4, 
Tractatus 1—2, 7, ed. Sabina Pieperhoff [Hamburg, 1987], 57-58; cf. Steele, 127 
(5-6). 

284. "Postremo, opinio illa dicentium eumdem numero esse in cunctis 
hominibus intellectum, tarn absurda, rudis et falsa est, quod credere nequeo 
Aristotelem hoc unquam sensisse. In libris vero de Secretis secretorum et de 
Morte et pomo, et in quibusdam suis epistolis, immortalitatem animae fassus 
est evidenter" (D. Dionysii Cartusiani Opera omnia, vol. 33 [l'ournai, 1903], 62). 
See also the helpful discussion by Kent Emery Jr., "Sapientissimus Aristoteles 
and Theologicissimus Dionysius: The Reading of Aristotle and the Understanding 
of Nature in Denys the Carthusian,” in Monastic, Scholastic, and Mystical Theolo- 
gies from tbe Later Middle Ages (Aldershot, 1996), item 7. Educated at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, where he took the M.A. and followed courses in theology, 
Denys went on to a long career as a distinguished author. 
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Paris and then a leading theologian there—in his De probatione 
fidei christianae (ca. 130095 

Jean of Jandun, in a course on Aristotle's Metaphysics (ca. 
1310s):86 

Thomas Bradwardine, De causa Dei contra Pelagium (this work, 
which apparently began as a course of theological lectures at 


285. “Unde Aristotiles in Libro Secretorum, loquens de archanis sapientie 
humane, dicit quod deus revelavit ea primo prophetis sanctis suis et quibusdam 
aliis quos prelegit et illustravit spiritu sapientie divine, et dotavit eos dotibus 
scientie; et ab istis sequentes viri philosophi philosophie principium et orig- 
inem habuerunt, Indi scilicet latini Perse et Greci" (Thornas Alfonso Orlando, 
"Testimonia gentilium de secta Christiana: A Critical Edition and Analysis," M.A. 
thesis, University of Virginia, 1973, 81; cf. Steele, 65 [18-22]); "Notandum 
tamen quod non intelligo dictos philosophos vel poetas dictu naturali rationis 
habuisse omnia predicta ad fidem nostram pertinencia, quin ct per revela- 
cioner et per doctrinam prophetarum nostrorum acceperint aliqua de predic- 
tis, ut etiam ipse Aristotiles dicit in Libro Secretorum" (“Testimonia gentilium," 
89; cf. Steele, 65 [18-22], 42 [11-13]). I should note here that the attribution 
to the Dominican John of Paris has been questioned, but the scholarly consen- 
sus now is that the work is indeed his: see Thomas A. Orlando, “Roger Bacon 
and the Testimonia gentilium de secta Christiana,” Recherches de théologie ancienne 
et médiévale 43 (1976): 202-18; Lerner, Powers of Prophecy, 67 n. 9. Whatever 
the case, the date of the earliest MSS points clearly to an author who was a con- 
temporary of the famous Dominican. 

286. In a discussion “Utrum philosophi pure speculativi sint permittendi in 
politica," Jean defends the proposition that speculative philosophers have an 
important role to play in giving advice "in grave and arduous things" by citing 
the exchange between Alexander and Aristotle concerning how to deal with che 
troublesome Persians (Jobannis de landuno: Quaestiones in duodecim libros meta- 
physicae [Venice, 1553; reprint, Frankfurt am Main, 1996], Lxviii, Quaestio 
XVIII, fol. 15rb; cf. Steele, 37-38). Alexander's interlocutor appears in this 
passage as “quidam philosophus," whether because Jean was misremembering 
this preliminary portion of the SS (the chapter is titled "Capitulum primum de 
prologo cuiusdam doctoris in comendacione Aristotilis") or because Jean 
believed that this portion of the SS was not Aristotle's work. For the argument 
that the reading *quidam" philosophus" is found in the MSS (and thus is not 
an emendation by the Renaissance editor), see Roberto Lambertini, "Felicitas 
politica und speculatio: Die Idee der Philosophie in ihrem Verháltnis zur Politik 
nach Johannes von Jandun,” in Was ist Philosophie im Mittelalter, ed. Jan A. 
Aertsen and Andreas Speer (Berlin, 1998), 987 n. 8. Jean of Jandun (ca. 
1285-1328) was a controversial philosopher who taught in the Parisian arts 
faculty ca. 13102-1323; his course on the Metaphysics was given during this 
time. 
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Oxford's Merton College, was mostly written there during the 
13305, and took its definitive form in 13.44)?87 

The author of an anonymous commentary on Pseudo-Aristotle 
De pomo?8 

William of Aragon, in his De nobilitate animi (last third of the thir- 
teenth century). 


Besides seeing the SS as an important work of science and philoso- 
phy, medieval scholars also much appreciated its moral dimension and 
cited it accordingly. On this list are Roger Bacon;?% Albertus Mag- 





287. De Causa Dei contra Pelagium (London, 1608; reprint Frankfurt am 
Main, 1964), 11 (cf. Steele, 132 [9-15]), 32-33 (cf. Steele, 164 [8-17], 64 
[15-25], 99 [4-5]) 39 (cf. Steele, 144-46, 115 [22]-116 [2]), 42 (Steele, 115 
[22]-116 [2], 36 [27]), 44 (cf. Steele, 164 [10-16]), 46 (cf. Steele, 115 [22]), 75 
(cf. Steele, 64 [15-25], 98 [23]-99 [8]), 87 ("Secreto Secretorum locis diversis 
[the immortality of the soul] affirmare videtur"), 100 (cf. Steele, 131 [18]-132 
[5]), 114 (cf. Steele, 55 [29]-56 [8]), 116 (cf. Steele, 132 [4-5]), 135 (cf. Steele, 
115 [22]), 142 (cf. Steele, 57 [8-12]), 181 (cf. Steele, 45 [19], 123 [15-20], 124 
[3-6], 44 [227247], 191 (cf. Steele, 53 [18-20, 25-27], 53 [31]-54 [2, 18-19], 
254 (cf. Steele, 54 [14-15]), 263 (cf. Steele, 54 [18-19]), 421 (cf. Steele, 54 
[14-15], 61 [31-32]), 449 (cf. Steele, 124 [3-5]), 451 (cf. Steele, 165 [6-26]), 
469 (cf. Steele, 38 [9-26]), 480 (cf. Steele, 41 [2072 1]). Oxford-educated in arts 
and theology, Thomas (ca. 1290-1349) went on to teach (ca. 1323-35) at his 
alma mater; ca. 1335 he was called to ecclesiastical service; he ended his days as 
the archbishop of Canterbury. On Bradwardine and the SS see also Manza- 
laoui, “Three Oxford Thinkers,” 492-96. 

288. Prague, KMK, O.VI (1590), fol. 174r (s. xv). Incipit: “Philozophus 
Aristoteles in secretis secretorum dicit ad Alexandrum: Preserva animam tuam 
nobilem . . .”; “Explicit commentum de porno et morte Aristotelis reportatum” 
(Anton Podlaha, Soupis Rukopisu Knihovny Metropolitní Kapitoly Prazské 
[Prague, 1922], 462; cf. Steele, 60 [16]). 

289. “Sed prius advertendum quod proverbia vel breves sentencie circa 
dominos dicta tria maxime respiciunt, scilicet eorum docilitatem in consiliis et 
eorum iusticiam in correctionibus et penis et largitatem in eorum beneficiis 
tribuendis. De isto Aristotiles ad Alexandrum scripsit ei probos viros habere is 
suis conciliis et eorum eo quod proborum consilia sunt sententie summe dis- 
putate” (Marvin Colker, “De nobilitate animi,” Mediaeval Studies 23 [1961]: 76). 
Rather that a specific quotation, this reference seems to be a general reminis- 
cence of the entire section on counselors (Steele, 135-42; also Steele, 48 
[6-10]). This work is a product of the Parisian arts milieu. 

290. The vices in animals to which humans are prone (Metaphysica, in OHI, 
1:20; cf. Steele, 143 [13, 22]); the SS is among the books that deal with ethics 
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nus;??' the Franciscan John of Wales, in two popular tools for preach- 
ers that were composed during the 1260s-70s, the Communiloquium?9* 
and the Compendiloquium de vitis illustrium | pbilosopborum;9? the 
Dominican Jacopo of Benevento, in his Viridiarum consolationis (third 
quarter of the thirteenth century), which was written "especially for 
those who have to propound the word of God to others”;?% Pierre of 





(Metaphysica, 21); Metaphysica, 33-34 (cf. Steele, 46 [21-30]); Metaphysica, 35 
(cf. Steele, 51 [7-12]); that Aristotle valued the truth above all is to be seen in 
the SS (Opus majus, 1:16); "Et Aristotiles, in suis Considerationibus, de hoc 
cultu dicit nunquam verecundiores nos esse debere, quam cum de divinis agi- 
tur" (Rogeri Baconis Moralis philosopbia, ed. Eugenio Massa [Zurich, 1953], 33; 
cf. Steele, 61 [29]-62 [2]); the Poison Maiden story as an example of what the 
human mind can do if it wills (Moralis philosophia, 54; cf. Steele, 60); Moralis 
philosophia, 66 (cf. Steele, 46 [21-30]); Moralis philosophia, 68 (cf. Steele, 51 
[7-12]). See also Bacon’s comments passim in his edition of the SS. 

291. See n. 48, where Albert uses the SS in his course on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and n. 277, where Albert repeats the moralizing anecdote of Hip- 
pocrates and Polemon. 

292. In Communiloquium 1.3.12 John states that in Aristotle’s letter to 
Alexander “multa scribuntur quae spectant ad principis informationem. Ex 
quibus haec pauca interierantur." In Communiloquium sive summa collationum 
Jobannis gallensis (Strasbourg, 1489; reprint, Wakefield, 1964]), this fills over 
two and a half columns of text: cf. Steele, 38 (18-23), 43 (15-34), 44 (15-18), 
46 (21)-47 (3), 47 (21-24), 48 (6-7, 12-13), 49 (2)-50 (21) (with some exci- 
sions), 50 (31)-52 (14), 52 (27-34), 53 (3-5, 18-20), 55 (11-13, 18-19), 55 
(29)-56 (2), 56 (15-17, 20-22), 57 (16-17), 58 (8-12, 21-24), 59 (10-11), 60 
(3-14). John closes by saying: “Et multum ibi et bene de his. Et praemissis ergo 
potest praedicator divinus habere occasionem instruendi principes et utiliter 
conferendi cum eis maxime tempore pacis.” A prominent and respected mem- 
ber of his order, John (d. 1285) served for a time as /ector at the Oxford friary; 
eventually he rose to become a regent master in Paris. 

293. I used Summa Joannis Valensis de regimine vite humane sue margarita 
doctorum (Venice, 1496). On fol. zo1rb John quotes a moral dictum from the 
SS meant for Alexander (cf. Steele, 60 [16—18]), and he also relates the SS's 
Poison Maiden story. It remains unclear whether the Cozrmuniloquium were 
written in Oxford or Paris; the Corpendiloquium was almost certainly com- 
posed in the latter city: see Jenny Swanson, Jobn of Wales: A Study of the Works 
and Ideas of a Thirteenth-Century Friar (Cambridge, 1989). 

294. For the Viridiarum, see Bibliotheca Casinensis seu Codicum manuscripto- 
rum qui in tabulario Casinensi asservantur, vol. 4 (Monte Cassino, 1880), with 
the citations of the SS as De regimine dominorum: Aristotle’s warning about sex- 
ual intercourse and its evil consequences (Bibliotheca Casinensis, 271; cf. Steele, 
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Limoges in his popular moralizing treatise De oculo morali (written 
some time during the last third of the thirteenth century, it even shows 
up on the Paris pecia list of 1304);795 Malachie— possibly an Irish Fran- 
ciscan who had studied at Oxford—in his Libellus septem peccatorum 
mortalium (ca. 1300), which was directed toward “the instruction of 
simple men who have to teach the populace”;?% Remigio dei Girolami, 
O.P., in his homiletic work Contra falso ecclesie professores (ca. 1302);?97 





51 [7-13]; the necessity of giving largesse to the poor coupled with the neces- 
sity of doing this within responsible limits (Bibliotheca Casinensis, 304; cf. Steele, 
43 [15-23]). For Jacopo's description of his reason for writing, sce Bibliotheca 
Casinensis, 263. Jacopo was highly regarded within his order as both /ector and 
praedicator. 

295. In chapter 12 of his De oculo morali, Pierre cites with approval Aristo- 
tle’s injunction in the SS that a king should abstain from speaking too much 
(my source is Paris, BNF, lat. 3234, fol. 42rb; cf. Steele, 49 [2-6]). For the 
appearance of the work on the 1304 taxatío, see CUP, 2:109. Pierre of Limoges 
(d. 1306) was a well-known Parisian savant; he was an astronomer; he had 
attained the rank of bachelor, and perhaps master, in theology; he may also 
have served for a time as dean of the medical faculty. 

296. In the chapter titled “De veneno gulae," Malachie says, “In multis 
escis erit infirmitas. Quocirca Aristoteles monuit Alexandrum ut cibum non 
caperet quousque alium digeret” (Malachie, Venenum Malacbiae [Paris, 1518], 
fol. 21r; cf. Steele, 75 [20-22]); “Qui voluntati succumbunt non homines sed 
iumenta nuncupantur. Et hoc est quod dicit Aristoteles in Epistola ad Alexan- 
drum. Coitus est proprietas porcorum . . ." (Venenum, fol. 231; cf. Steele, 51 
[8—12]); after giving a resurne of the Poison Maiden story, Malachie draws the 
conclusion “In hunc modum debet homo se custodire ab imaginationibus et 
aspectibus omnis mulieris quae animam oblectant" (Venenum, 24v). For his 
description of his intention in composing the work, see fol. 25v (“ad aliqualem 
instructionem simplicium qui habent populum informare"). Certainly his cita- 
tions from texts regularly used in academic circles, including Aristotle’s Ethics 
and De animalibus, strongly suggest his having had some advanced education. 

297. "Et luxuria facit interfici vel a parentibus . . . vel a mechis vel a iudice 

. . vel a defectu nature, unde Philosophus in libro De secretis secretorum: 
*Crede mihi indubitanter quod coitus est destructio corporis et abbreviatio 
vite’” (Contra falsos ecclesie professores, ed. Filippo Tamburini, preface by Charles 
T. Davis [Rome, 1981], 156-57; cf. Steele, 51 [10-11]). Remigio, who earned 
the doctorate in theology from the University of Paris, was /ector in this subject 
at the Dominican house S. Maria Novella in Florence for a large portion of his 
life; this treatise was almost certainly written therc. I take the description of 
Contra falsos as a “homiletic work" from Davis (Contra falsos, vii). According to 
hirn, it was probably directed by Rernigio to the students at his school for the 
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Clemente Sanchez Libro de los exenplos (ca. 1437), a collection of exem- 
pla (i.e., moralizing tales intended to prompt the reader/listener to self- 
reflection);?98 and the Dominican John Bromyard, Summa praedican- 
tium (ca. 1328-48).?99 

The florilegium Parvi flores provides another example of scholastic 
appreciation of the SS as an ethical work. It includes twenty-nine sen- 
tences from the SS, almost all of which are ethical or more largely 
edificatory in nature. (The two exceptions that can more properly be 
called philosophical—Sine vacuo est natura; Nobilissimum animalium est 
bomo—are obviously not of an especially technical sort, and could be 
put to a moral purpose.)3°° 

As John of Wales observed, that SS contains “much that pertains to 
the instruction of the prince.”3°' Given that the SS belongs to that liter- 





purposes of edification as well as providing source materials for their own 
preaching. Davis (viii) also speculates that the work may even have been “partly 
based” on sermons Remigio delivered at the convent. 

298. Recounted here is the story of the Magian and the Jew (Libro de los 
exenplos por A. B. C., ed. John E. Keller and Connie L. Scarborough [Madrid, 
2000], 175-77). The author was archdeacon of Valderas and bachelor of civil 
law. He describes the purpose of his work this way: “Exempla enim ponimus, 
ectiam exemplis utimur in docendo et predicando ut facilius intelligatur quod 
dicitur" (29). 

299. “. .. dummodo tamen lucrum sibi ipsi evenire speret amplius in quo 
facto Iudaeo illi assimilantur, de quo scribit Alfonsus in libro suo, quod per 
hunc modum pedante, gentili quodam equitante, et Iudaei per etiam confabu- 
lantibus, et de legibus suis conferentibus . . . [what follows is the story of the 
Magian and the Jew] . . . Licet hoc exemplum contra omnes Deo vel homini 
ingratos (de quibus habetur G. 4. ar. 5. usque in finem capituli) adduci posset, 
quia cum à Deo, vel ab homine de peditibus equites facti sint, contra Deum, et 
hominem illum frequenter militant, vel quibusuis modis faciunt, tamen spe- 
cialiter est contra praedictos, qui illos spoliant, et decipiunt, qui in eis 
confidunt, quia ipsi periores sunt praedicto Iudaeo, quia gentilis in eo non mul- 
tum confidebat, quia etiam ipse gentilem, isti Christianos simplices, qui licet 
reges nesciant scriptas, sicut ipsi, tarnen legem Dei in corde habent, et opere, 
de quibus Roma. 2 . . ." (Summa praedicantium [Venice, 1586], fols. 
442vb-4437a, in the section "Lex"). The attribution to "Alfonsus" is also in the 
Basel edition (ca. 1484). Whether John was simply misremembering the source 
of the story, or whether there has been some faulty expansion of an abbrevia- 
tion along the way, is a question that only an inspection of the MSS can 
answer. 

300. Hamesse, Auctoritates Aristotelis, 271-73. 

301. Seen. 292. 
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ary genre known as Mirrors of Princes, it is natural that the SS itself 
would be used in such works: by the Franciscan Guibert of Tournai in 
his Eruditio regum et principum (1259), written for King Louis IX of 
France,?* and his De modo addiscendi (probably 1264-68), written for the 
young John of Dampierre, son of the count of Flanders??? the Francis- 
can Juan Gil of Zamora, in his De preconiis Hispaniae (1278-82), written 
for the infante Sancho IV of Castile?* an anonymous, (probably) 
Dominican theologian’s Liber de informatione principum (early four- 
teenth century), composed for the son of King Philip IV of France, 
Prince Louis;3°5 Engelbert of Admont, Speculum virtutum moralium (ca. 
1300), written for Dukes Albrecht and Otto of Austria, and De 





302. Guibert quotes the SS in extenso on a number of occasions, with all of 
this material coming from the introductory epistolary exchange between Aris- 
totle and Alexander and the following section on kingship: see Le traité Erudi- 
tio regum et principum de Guibert de Tournai, ed. A. de Poorter (Louvain, 1914), 
57-58 (cf. Stecle, 59—60); 66-67 (cf. Steele, 45 [19]-46 [19], 47 [6-19]; 68 (cf. 
Steele, 38 [9-26]); 69-70 (cf. Steele, 55 [26]-56 [8], 48 [19-22], 52 [21734]; 76 
(cf. Steele, 57 [15-27]). Guibert (ca. 1205-84) was a distinguished master who 
held the Franciscan chair in theology at the University of Paris 1259-61. 

303. After observing “unde et sapientes dixerunt nihil aliud esse 
philosophiam quarn victoriam passionum concupiscibilium et abstinentiam," 
Guibert retells the SS’s story of Hippocrates and Polemon (Gilberto di Tournai: 
De modo addiscendi, ed. E. Bonifacio [Turin, 1953], 65). 

304. References to the SS—sometimes employing some variant of the title 
De ingenio (ordinationis) regni—occur in De preconiis Hispanie, 28 (cf. Steele, 53 
[3-10]?), 29 (cf. Steele, 44 [7-18]), 40 (cf. Steele, 44 [19-28]), 41 (cf. Steele, 46 
[21]?), 162 (cf. Steele, 46 [11-13], 56 [20-23]?), 165-67 (cf. Steele, 46 [1-9, 
11-18], 49 [2-7], 56 [20-26], 57 [15-18]), 168-69 (cf. Steele, 53 [6-9]?), 188 
(cf. Steele, 51 [7-8, 10-12]), 190-91 (cf. Steele, 47 [2 1-27]?), 191 (cf. Steele, 48 
[25-29], 194 (cf. Steele, 123 [22-29]), 209 (cf. Steele, 136 [12], 138 [14]). In 
many cases Juan paraphrases the text; where I have put a “?” there is some dis- 
tance between what appears in De preconiis and the SS. Juan Gil (ca. 1241-ca. 
1318), who studied theology at the prestigious Franciscan house in Paris, went 
on to be /ector in this subject in Zamora, and by 1295, provincial for Spain. 

305. Lused Paris, BNF, lat. 16622. For the SS, see fols. 36r—36v (cf. Steele, 
51 [4-12]; 43r (cf. Steele, 51 [1-3]); 122r (cf. Steele, 38 [8-13]); 122v (cf. Steele, 
38 [16-26]). On this work see also the entry by Léopold Delisle in HLF, vol. 31 
(1893), 35-47. 

306. Bibliotheca ascetica antiquo-nova, ed. Bernard Pez, vol. 3 (Ratisbon, 
1724), 351-52. Engelbert quotes, with changes and additions, Steele, 143 (8 ff.) 
on man as a “minor mundus” and his possessing qualities belonging to every 
animal, chough his source here is unattributed. 
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regimine principum, perhaps presented to Duke Albrecht I of Austria in 
1291;3°7 William of Pagula in the Speculum Regis Edwardi HI (ca. 
1332);*? Michael, vicar of the Charterhouse of Prague, De regimine 
principum (1387), for Prince Rupert of Bavaria;3° John Wyclif, De officio 
regis (1379)? John Thorpe (2), De quadripartita regis specie (1391), writ- 
ten for King Richard II! and possibly the Dominican Ptolemy of 


307. Celeberrimi Engelberti Abbatis Admontensis Ord. S. Bened. De regimine 
principum, ed. Johann Georg Theophil Huffnag] (Ratisbon, 1725), 63, 125, 
with reference to “Epistula Aristotelis ad Alexandrum." For this I rely on Grig- 
naschi, “La diffusion,” 51 and n. 19. 

308. That the king, in giving of his wealth only to the needy and deserving, 
will win praise for himself and will strengthen his kingdom (De Speculo Regis 
Edwardi Tertii, ed. Joseph Moisant (Paris, 1891), 140; cf. Steele, 43 [15-32]); 
that the king obey God’s commandments and reverence God, and that 
hypocrisy in this regard will result in the disapproval of God and people (De 
Speculo Regis, 166-67; cf. Steele, 47 [21]-48 [1]). Both quotations are unattrib- 
uted. William was an Oxford-educated canonist and theologian. 

309. Martin Grabmann, "Studien über den Einfluß der aristotelischen 
Philosophie auf die midttelalterlichen "Theorien über das Verhältnis von 
Kirche und Staat,” in GA, 1:847. 

310. Applying to a king's domestic clergy some of what the SS lists as the 
necessary virtues of counselors (Tractatus De officio regis, ed. Alfred W. Pollard 
and Charles Sayle [London, 1888], 53-54; cf. Steele, 141-42); that the king 
speak little but also tell the truth, as must his ministers, because human society 
depends on faith keeping, while lying undermines such society (De officio regis, 
54; cf. Steele, 49, 56-57); that a king’s fame depends on his wisdom and his 
observation of divine law (De officio regis, 57-58; cf. Steele, 47); that a king 
ought to honor lawgivers, revere clerics, and love wise men (De officio regis, 
60-61; cf. Steele, 48); that a king ought to encourage students, study, and 
schools (De officio regis, 73-74; cf. Steele, 58); that a king seeing some particu- 
lar good and useful work to be done, does it (De officio regis, 74; cf. Steele, 48); 
that justice is *commendacio laudabilis de proprietatibus altissimi," that a king 
regulate himself and his kingdom according to it, and that a king protect his 
subjects and rule them for their benefit (De officio regis, 77-78; cf. Steele, 123); 
that a king not take from those less fortunate, but rather give to them of his 
own riches (De officio regis, 96-97; cf. Steele, 43); that a king not shed human 
blood (De officio regis, 263; cf. Steele, 55). In most instances Wyclif is quoting 
the SS word for word. See also Manzalaoui, “Three Oxford Thinkers,” 
496-500, for a helpful discussion that places Wyclif's use of the SS in the con- 
text of his political and ecclesiological ideas. 

311. Jean-Philippe Genet, Four Englisb Political Tracts of tbe Later Middle 
Ages (London, 1977), 22-39. Genet tentatively identifies the author with John 
"Thorpe, a Cambridge magister, lawyer, and servant of the Crown. 
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Lucca, in his continuation of Thomas Aquinas’s De regno ad regem Cypri 
(ca. 1300).3'? Also deserving mention here is the annotated critical edi- 
tion of the SS prefaced by an elaborate introduction that Bacon pre- 
pared for some unknown worthy in England some time during the 
12705;?'? the lavishly illustrated copy of the SS that was prepared for 
King Edward III by Walter de Milemete 1326-27 and that was meant to 
accompany his own De nobilitatibus, sapientis, et prudentis regum, which 
also quotes the SS;?'4 and the translations of the SS by several scholars 
into various European vernaculars: Jacob van Maerlant, a Flemish 
didactic poet and moralist, into Dutch circa 1266 for (probably) Count 
Floris V of Holland;?'5 Peter d'Abernon, an English clerk, M.A. of 
Oxford, and student of theology and law (possibly he even had the doc- 
torate in the latter subject), into Anglo-Norman circa 1275;3'6 the 


312. Ptolemy includes what seems to be a reminiscence of the SS in his De 
regimine: “De Aristotele etiam tradunt historiae, quod Alexandro exhortatorias 
litteras destinavit, quod pauperum inopiae memor esset ad prosperitatem sui 
regiminis augmentandam” (Divi Thomae Aquinatis doctoris angelici De regimine 
principum ad regem Cypri et De regimine Judaeorum ad Ducissam Brabantiae polit- 
ica opuscula duo, ed. Joseph Mathis [Turin, 1948], 36; cf. Steele, 43 [16—21, 
24-26], 54 [28]-55 [5], 55 [10-12, 15-18]). Ptolemy might be quoting from 
memory, as the quote is not an exact one. Student of Thomas Aquinas in Paris 
and then his close associate in Italy, Ptolemy (12367-1327) had an active career 
in ecclesiastical and secular affairs after his master's death. 

313. Williams, “Bacon and His Edition,” 57-73. Cf. the following observa- 
tion about Bacon’s SS that I found after my article appeared: “As the book is 
designed to be used by a king, perhaps Roger Bacon had some English prince 
in mind” (Hilary M. Carey, Courting Disaster: Astrology at the English Court and 
University in the Later Middle Ages [New York, 1992], 33)- 

314. London, BL, Add. 47680 (see appendix 3.2). 

315. Jacob van Maerlant's “Heimelijkbeid der Heimelijkbeden,” ed. Andries 
Anton Verdenius (Amsterdam, 1917). For his translation Jacob excised Philip’s 
prologue and almost all of the scientific material. According to Jacob, the mes- 
sage of the SS was primarily a moral one: the reader, like Aristotle’s “young 
lord Alexander,” was to learn “[how] to bring justice to the world and fight 
against sins . . . how to manage a country and remain honorable himself” (116). 
Iam grateful to Tilde Sankovitch for this translation. 

316. See chapter 5 n. 2. In the remark made in the epilogue, Peter provides 
a kind of rationale for his work, observing that the SS offers much sound advice 
for the governance of body and soul. 
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Dominican Geoffrey of Waterford into Old French circa 1300;3!7 John 
Lydgate, into English, for King Henry VI (1449). 

Let us consider two of these scholars and their works. Much like 
Roger Bacon, the Benedictine Engelbert of Admont prepared a redac- 
tion of the SS, though it has a much different focus and feel. Sponsored 
by his house in Austria, Engelbert went to Padua in order to continue 
his schooling; between 1276 and 1285 Engelbert attended classes, first, 
in logic and philosophy at the university there, and then in theology at 
the city’s Dominican convent.3'9 [t was some time during his stay in 
Padua, and probably toward its end, that Engelbert put together a vol- 
urne cornprised largely of copies or compendia of a number of Aris- 
totelian /ibri morales (Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, Politics, De bona fortuna, 
Nicomachean Ethics, Economics) interspersed with what are drafts of later 
work. Included here is a version of the SS prepared by Engelbert him- 
self.3*° Engelbert’s modern biographer calls his SS a compendium, but 
such a term does not adequately describe what Engelbert has done with 
Philip’s translation. Engelbert has completely reorganized the SS, 
pulling material from all parts of Aristotle’s letter to plug into his own 
unique four-book format, and he has substantially pruned the SS, cut- 
ting away virtually all occult science and metaphysics; he also reworded 
passages and even added lines or paragraphs of his own invention.3?! 
This elaborate exercise apparently constituted part of the preparations 





317. Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fols. 84ra-143va, 248vb-249vb. And sec n. 322. 

318. Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of old Philisoffres, ed. Robert Steele (Lon- 
don, 1894). Left incomplete upon Lydgate's death in 1449, it was finished by 
Benedict Burgh. Monk (O.S.D.) and priest, Lydgate was educated at the great 
Benedictine house of Bury St. Edmunds and then Oxford. 

319. For biographical details, see George Bingham Fowler, Intellectual 
Interests of Engelbert of Admont (New York, 1947); Wilhelm Baum, "Engelbert 
von Admont und der padovanische Aristotelismus," Medioevo 22 (1996): 
463-78. 

320. Admont, SB, 608 (see appendix 3.2). Note that Engelbert has also 
inserted a line from the SS's physiognomy into his compendium of the Rhetor- 
ica ad Alexandrum (George Bingham Fowler, “Manuscript Admont 608 and 
Engelbert of Admont [c. 1250-1331],” AHDLMA 44 [1977]: 189; cf. Steele, 
167 [8-9]). There is one work of natural philosophy present in Engelbert’s 
codex, namely, Aristotle De inundatione Nili. 

321. Cf. chapter 7 n. 12. See also the helpful discussion by Grignaschi, “La 
diffusion," 46—56. 
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for his De regimine principum that was mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. 

Not long after Engelbert’s effort, the Irish Dominican Geoffrey of 
Waterford—with a Walloon collaborator named Servais Copale, oth- 
erwise unknown (possibly he served as secretary/scribc)—prepared an 
adaptation/translation of the SS in the Picard dialect of Old French for 
a noble patron.?? Though there remain a number of uncertainties 
about Geoffrey's intellectual biography, it seems evident from his com- 
mand of French that the bulk of his career was spent in France; more- 
over, it is likely that he had some connections to the university com- 
munity in the capital, for he tells us that the parts of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Physiognomia used for his work are “according to the exem- 
plars of Paris.”3?3 Like Engelbert, Geoffrey eliminated the occult and 
philosophical chapters from his version and brought the SS closer to its 
origins as a Mirror for Princes (though sections on medicine and phys- 
iognomy remain, each of which has been supplemented with extrane- 
ous material). I Ie also buttressed the moral aspect of his SS by adding 
passages from Martin of Braga Formula vitae bonestae, John of Wales 
Breviloquium de virtutibus antiquorum principum ac philosophorum, the 
Nicomachean Ethics along with Aquinas's commentary on it, Boethius 
Consolation of Philosophy, the Bible, and the Golden Legend (a popular col- 
lection of saints' lives). 

We have seen earlier in this section how the SS appeared in a num- 
ber of preaching aids. Not surprisingly, then, it also showed up in ser- 
mons. Along with classroom lecturing (lectio) and conducting formal 
scholarly debates (disputatio), a third responsibility of the academically 


322. Langlois, La connaissance de la nature, 76-121; HLF, vol. 21 (1847), 
216-29; Hamilton, “Sources of Secret des Secrets,” 259-64; C. Pinchbeck, “A 
Mediaeval Self-Educator," Medium Aevum 17 (1948): 1-14; Jacques Monfrin, 
“Le Secret des Secrets: Recherches sur les traductions frangaises,” in Ecole 
nationale des chartes: Positions des thèses . . . de la promotion de 1947 [Paris, 1947], 
93-99, “Sur les sources du Secret des Secrets de Jofroi de Waterford et Servais 
Copale,” in Mélanges de Linguistique romane et de Philologie médiévale offerts à M. 
Maurice Delbouille, vol. 2 (Gembloux, 1964), 509-30, and "La place," 78-79; 
Françoise Vielliard, “La traduction de De excidio Troiae de Darés le Phrygien 
par Jofroi de Waterford," Bien dire et bien aprandre 10 (1992): 185-205; l'ony 
Hunt, “A New Fragment of Jofroi de Waterford’s Segré de segrez,” Romania 
118 (2000): 289-314. 

323. "La Phisonomie Aristotle solonc translation de griu en latin avons en 
roman translatee solonc les exemplaires de Paris" (Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fol. 
14273). 
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trained theologian was preaching (praedicatio). Sometimes such preach- 
ing was directed to a scholarly audience within the university milieu 
and thus constituted an academic exercise; sometimes it was directed to 
the laity, which was a pastoral duty. In the first case, the rhetorical tech- 
niques and technical vocabulary learned in the schools—including the 
citation of venerable authorities—were consistently employed; in the 
second case, fairly often. We see the SS used in this connection by the 
following individuals: Martin of Troppau, O.P., in a sermon intended 
for delivery on Easter Sunday;3*4 an anonymous Franciscan theology 
master in Padua in two different sermons circa 1300;?5 William Here- 
bert, O.F.M., in a sermon preached to the Oxford university commu- 
nity on Holy Thursday at the Greyfriars’ convent circa 1317; King 
Robert I of Naples in a sermon delivered to a Franciscan provincial 
chapter meeting in 1316;3?7 Frederick Franconi of Naples, O.P., in a 
memorial sermon on Charles II of Anjou, king of Naples (d. 1309), at 
the Angevin court in the presence of King Robert (1309-43)? 


324. An esteerned preacher, Martin (d. 1278) was also a canonist and histo- 
rian; for a time he served as papal penitentiary and chaplain. For his citation of 
the SS, see Sermones Martini ordinis predicatorum penitentiarii domini pape de 
tempore et de sanctis (Strasbourg, 1484), In die Pasce, Sermo cxxxv: Martin 
reports Aristotle's medical advice in the "epistola aristotelis ad alexandrum" to 
vornit "at least once a month" in order to praise spiritual purging or confession. 
It is unclear if Martin is referring here to the work of John of Seville or Philip 
of Tripoli: cf. Suchier, 480 (159-64), and Steele, 82 (14-16), where Aristotle 
recommends vomiting once a month. 

325. Paolo Marangon, Alle origini dell’Aristotelismo Padovano (sec. XII-XIIT) 
(Padua, 1977), 123. According co Marangon, the references are to the SS's sec- 
tion on physiognomy. 

326. William quotes from “the letter that Aristotle wrote to Alexander,” 
reminding his listeners about the sin of luxuria (The Works of William Herebert, 
OFM, ed. Stephen R. Reimer [Toronto, 1987], 86; cf. Steele, 51 [8-12]). 
William was /ector in theology to the Oxford Franciscans ca. 1317-19. 

327. "Seneca Liber 2 De clementia, Nichil magis decorum est regenti 
quam clementia. Et ex hac clementia, sicut dicit Aristoteles ad Alexandrum, 
decet regem honorare legiferos, religiosos venerari, sapientes sublimare et cum 
cis conferre" (Darleen Pryds, The King Embodies the Word: Robert d'Anjou and 
the Politics of Preaching [Leiden, 2000], 118; cf. SS, 48 [6—7]). A layman, Robert 
had decided scholarly proclivities; perhaps these were the consequence of his 
having been educated by the Franciscans. 

328. "Et Aristoteles ad Alexandrum dicit: O Alexander, subveni de tua 
clementia indigentibus pauperibus et debilibus in omni eorum indigentia" 
(D. L. D'Avray, Death and the Prince: Memorial Preaching before 1350 [Oxford, 
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Thomas Bradwardine in 1346 to the English king Edward III and his 
nobles not long after their amazing victory over the French at the Bat- 
tle of Crécy (to which Bradwardine was an eyewitness) and news had 
arrived of the defeat of the Scots at Neville’s Cross;?9 Simone da 
Cascina, O.P., to students of the Dominican studium in Pisa, in honor 
of the city's signore Pietro Gambacorta, probably some time during the 
1370$;33° Thomas Brinton, bishop of Rochester, once probably in 1377 
during a public procession in his city held in order to celebrate Richard 
II’s coronation the previous day, and once circa 1383 in St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London;??' anonymous, probably a member of the regu- 





1994], 100-101; cf. Steele, 54 [29]-55 [1]). Frederick served as inquisitor, vicar 
general, and provincial prior for the Dominicans of southern Italy/kingdom of 
Naples; the first post suggests that Frederick had advanced training in theology 
(probably the doctorate). 

329. "Quare et Philosophus ad nobilem Alexandrum sic scribit: Declina 
conatus bestialium voluptatum . . . Et iterum, Noli te inclinare ad coitum 
mulierum quia coitus est quedam proprietas porcorum . . ." (Heiko A. Ober- 
man and James A. Weisheipl, “The Sermo epinicius Ascribed to Thomas Brad- 
wardine [1346]," AHDLMA 25 [1958]: 324; cf. Steele, 46 [21-25]), 51 [7-12]. 
Originally delivered in English, it was soon translated into Latin. Bradwardine 
is here trying to counter the claim, apparently common among soldiers at the 
time, that success on the battlefield was ensured by success in the bedroom: see 
Edith Wilks Dolnikowski, “Thomas Bradwardine’s Sermo epinicius: Some 
Reflections on Its Political, Theological, and Pastoral Significance,” in 
Medieval Sermons and Society: Cloister, City, University, ed. Jacqueline Hamesse 
etal. (Louvain, 1998), 363-64. 

330. "Reddamus gratias matri Dei dulcissime et toti celesti curie Paradisi; 
reddamus gratias magnifico domino, dicento ea verba que in De secretis secre- 
torum dicit Aristoteles Alexandro: O gloriosissime et iustissime domine, 
confirmet te Deus in via cognoscendi, in semita veritatis et virtutis, et reprimat 
appetitus bestiales et corroboret tuum regnum et inluminet tuum ingenium ad 
suum servitium ct honorem" (Maria Soriani Innocenti, "Un sermone 
goliardico in onore di Pietro Gambacorta, signore di Pisa [1370-1392]," Bol- 
lettino storico pisano 60 [1991]: 322; cf. Steele, 40 [5-9]). Simone, an accom- 
plished preacher, taught theology at the highly regarded Dominican convent 
S. Caterina in Pisa. 

331. "Verum Aristoteles scribit Alexandro in Secretis secretorum quod 
destructum fuit regnum Caldearum precipue ex hac causa quia expense regum 
et dominorum suos redditus excedebant. Et quia ad eum iusti subditi concla- 
maverunt [D]ominus eos exaudivit et regnum destruxit" (Tbe Sermons of 
Thomas Brinton, Bishop of Rochester (1373—1389), ed. Mary Aquinas Devlin, 2 
vols. [London, 1954], 1:198; cf. Steele, 44 [19-28]). Essentially the same quote 
appears in the second sermon (Thomas Brinton, 2:501). 
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lar clergy, during Lent in a monastic cathedral church (Durham or 
Worcester?) to a mixed audience of religious and laypersons, some time 
between 1389 and 1404;33? and the Hungarian Temesvári Pelbart, 
O.F.M. (d. 1504), in a sermon for the Lenten season.333 


"These manifold uses of the SS are reflected in the extant manuscripts. 
For example, the section on physiognomy sometimes circulated on its 
own,334 and there is even a copy of the SS in which the physiognomy 
has been treated as a separate treatise, with its own rubricated incipit 
and explicit.335 Similarly, the alchemical portion of the SS was some- 


332. “For be maner, as seith Aris. of a good kynge is, 3if any of his peple be 
tak prison, to paye raunsom for him & merciable delivere him fro be prison & 
te disese pat he is inne" (D. M. Grisdale, ed., Three Middle English Sermons from 
the Worcester Chapter Manuscript F. 10 [Leeds, 1939], 57; cf. Steele, 49 [24]); 
“Pus, terfor, be bis autorite & be many ober pat ben in holi writ, pat were long 
now to rcherece, may we wil se pat Crhist was a kyng. This also we rnay se 
openliche be propertes & condiciuns pat perteyne to a kyng. . . . be first is, as 
seith Aris. in secretis secretorum, bat his wyt & his wisdom be knowe in divers 
cuntreys, bat his enmyes because berof mai þe mor take hede of him & also pe 
mor drede him" (Middle English Sermons, 57; cf. Steele, 45 [24-31], 49 [26]-50 
[10, 26-27]); “Pe secunde properte & condiciun pat a kyng have is as seith Aris. 
in secretis secretorum, pat a be clenliche cloped & paliche arayd, pat a may e 
be sith of his peple aper be mor amyable & te mor glorius” (Middle English Ser- 
mons, 62; cf. Steele, 48 [25-30]). In all three cases these are reminiscences 
rather than exact quotations. 

333. "Pro exemplo ponamus, quod etiam Aristoteles propterea liber de 
Secretis ad Alexandrum dicit: O Alexander, monui te frequenter et adhuc 
moneo, ubique parce sanguinem fundere humani generis, et cave quantum 
potes, quia soli deo convenit qui novit secreta cordium digna morte. Noli igi- 
tur tibi assumere divinum officium. Haec si servaveris, regnurn tuurn durabile 
erit, alioquin pro clamore sanguinis vindictam a deo excipies et regnum 
perdes" (Katona Lajos, Temesvári Pelbárt Példdi (Budapest, 1902], 63; cf. Steele, 
55 [12-28]. 

334. See appendix 3.3; also Manzalaoui, Nine English Versions, xvii. For 
three instances where it is part of large collections of Aristotelian texts, see 
Paris, BNF, lat 6298; Florence, BML, S. Marci 61; Genoa, BFranzoniana, 205. 
A number of other examples could be cited here. Unless otherwise noted, 
information about MSS in this section comes from AL. 

335. Madrid, BN, V.a 25-7 (Laureano Robles, "Aristoteles Latinus: Reper- 
torio de manuscritos espafioles,” Actas del V congreso internacional de filosofía 
medieval, vol. 1 [Madrid, 1979], 435). 
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times included in alchemical codices.336 And we see manuscripts that 
include moral or political excerpts from the S337 or just the work's 
medical matter.338 

As the just-mentioned example of alchemy codices illustrates, we 
can get sorne sense as to how the SS was viewed by scholars by look- 
ing at the manuscript "contexts" of the SS. Sometimes it is difficult to 
divine the reason behind a grouping of items into a codex; sometimes, 
to be sure, there does not seem to be any reason beyond simple expe- 
diency. But there are many instances wherein manuscript owners 
were clearly responsible for putting works together that are similar or 
putting them together for a particular kind of use. It seerns safe to say 
that a copy's "colleagues," so to speak, if relatively homogenous in 
character, written in the same or similar hand, or bound together at 
the sarne time, probably signal that the SS was considered to be a sim- 
ilar kind of work. So, sometimes the Tripolitan SS can be found in 
codices of the corpus recentius.339 Sometimes it appears with various 


336. Bologna, BU, 105 (sec appendix 3.3); Florence, BRiccardiana, 119 
(Adriaan Pattin, "Un recueil alchimique: Le manuscrit Firenze, Bibl. Riccar- 
diana, L. III. 13. 119—description et documentation,” Bulletin de philosophie 
médiévale 14 [1972]: 90); Florence, BRiccardiana, 2067 (Lynn Thorndike, 
"Some Alchemical Manuscripts at Bologna and Florence," Ambix 5 [1953], 
110); London, BL, Harley 3703 (4 Catalogue of tbe Harleian Manuscripts in tbe 
British Museum, vol. 3 [London, 1808], 53); Pisa, UB, 687 (Catalogo di mano- 
scritti filosofici nelle biblioteche italiane, vol. 3, ed. G. C. Garfagnini et al. [Flor- 
ence, 1982], 103); Toledo, BC, 96-32 (José M. Millas Vallicrosa, Las traduc- 
ciones orientales en los manuscritos de la Biblioteca Catedral de Toledo [Madrid, 
1942], 85). 

337. E.g. Klosterneuburg, SB, 748; Kremsmünster, SB, CC 269 (see 
appendix 3.2). Ca. 1445 Thomas Cyrcetur, former Merton fellow with a B.Div. 
degree from Oxford, extracted a number of passages from books 1 and 2 of the 
SS; his work can be found in Salisbury, CL, 170, fols. 3ogr-311v (R. M. 
Ball, “Thomas Cyrcetur, a Fifteenth-Century Theologian and Preacher,” 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 37 [1986], 208 and n. 15; cf. Steele, 42-48, 50-51, 
54-58). 

338. E.g., Paris, BArsenal, 753; Troyes, BM, 1965 (see appendix 3.3) 

339. Cambridge, PeterhouseL, 121; Paris, BNF, lat. 6298; Venice, 
BNMarciana, lat. Z. 234 (see appendix 3.2) 
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naturalia.34° Sometimes it appears in codices with other philosophical 
contents.34! 

Six manuscripts of the complete SS from the first hundred years of 
its circulation belonged to scholars with medical interests: in each case 
the SS has been bound with at least one specifically medical text, sug- 
gesting that the original fabricator of the codex considered the SS itself 
to possess a significant medical dimension.3#* Another codex contain- 
ing the SS plus Aristotle De animalibus and Problemata was owned by a 
medical student in the mid-fourteenth century.343 The SS owned by a 
certain Giacomo (d. 1300), canon and archpriest of the cathedral of 
Pisa, was apparently bound with Peter of Spain (?) Thesaurus pauperum, 
a popular medical compendium.34 And a volume that included the SS 
followed by a medical text, the Liber de conuersione corporum, was among 
the eighty-three books that a John of London brought with him when 
he entered St. Augustine's Abbey at Canterbury (most likely some time 
during the second quarter of the fourteenth century).345 We know from 


340. Oxford, BalliolC, 245 (see n. 245); Pommersfelden, Gráflich Schón- 
bornscheB 176/2824 (De animalibus, Averroés De substantia orbis and De longi- 
tudine); and n. 138. 

341. Florence, BML, S. Cruc. Plut. XV Sin. 9; Prague, KMK, L. 
LLXXVII; Toledo, BC, 47-15; Vatican, BAV, Chigi H.VII.238 (see appendix 
3-2). 

342. Innsbruck, UB, 489; Oxford, BalliolC, 285; Paris, BNF, lat. 11118; Paris, 
BNF, lat. 15081; Reims, BM, 867; Valenciennes, BM, 305 (sec appendix 3.2). 

343. Bruges, SB, 476 (see appendix 3.2). 

344. Natale Caturegli, “Due biblioteche private in Pisa alla fine del secolo 
XIII,” Bollettino Storico Pisano, ser. 3, 24-25 (1955-56): 34, 85. The wording of 
the donation document suggests the connection of the two works (note the 
repeated use of /ibellus or liber): “et libellum Polle et Pauline et librum Catonis 
qui incipit Ethiopum terras et librum qui incipit Qui me voluistis et librum 
Tezaurus pauperum et Secretum secretorum Aristotilis et librum Ovidii 
Methaphoseos, Macrobius De virtutibus herbarum, Summam Huguiccionis 
derivationum.” 

345. For the SS, see M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover (Cambridge, 1903), 311. In my doctoral dissertation (“Scholarly 
Career,” 223 n. 48), I argued against James’s hypothesis (Ancient Libraries, 
Ivi-lviii, Ixxiv} that our John is to be identified with the John of London who 
was Bacon’s favorite pupil, and I came to the conclusion of “a probable starting 
point for John’s career ca. 1300.” I since discovered that A. B. Emden, Donors 
of Books to S. Augustine’s Abbey Canterbury (Oxford, 1968), 11-12, made essen- 
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an ascription of donation found in one of these books that John was a 
magister; almost certainly the university granting his degree was Oxford 
or Paris. One might guess from the contents of his library that he was a 
teacher in the faculty of arts or medicine or a practicing physician: he 
owned some two dozen medical volumes, a like number of mathemati- 
cal and astronomical or astrological works, and at least sixteen volumes 
of logic and philosophy; another possible clue comes in one of his med- 
ical manuscripts, which includes a depilatory recipe written in his own 
hand. 346 

But the manuscript evidence makes it clear that the ethical dimen- 
sion of the SS was at least as important to scholars.347 Several codices 
from the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries group ethical texts 
around the SS, suggesting that their fabricators likewise regarded the 
SS this way. We see the SS bound with the Aristotelian /ibri morales, 
including the Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, Economics, and 
Magna Moralia.348 Sometimes the SS was put with the pscudo-Aris- 
totelian De pomo (similar to Plato’s Phaedo, it describes Aristotle philos- 
ophizing with his friends up to the moment of his death), and the Vita 
Aristotelis.349 Other ethical or edificatory works with which the SS were 
bound include Vita et sententie Secundi (a short biography of the “silent 


tially the same argument. Wilbur R. Knorr, "Two Medieval Monks and Their 
Astronomy Books: MSS. Bodley 464 and Rawlinson C.117,” Bodleian Library 
Record 14 (1993): 269-84, would—with good reason, I think—push this back a 
decade or two. He also effectively undermines the attempt by Emden and oth- 
ers to identify our John with an astronomer who was active in 1364. 

346. Monica Green, “A Handlist of the Latin and Vernacular Manuscripts 
of the So-Called Trotula Texts,” Scriptorium 50 (1996): 144; Andrew G. Wat- 
son, “A St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury Manuscript Reconstructed: Trinity 
College Cambridge MS R. 14. 30 and British Library MSS Egerton 823 and 
840A," Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 6 (1975): 215. 

347. CF. Alverny, “Conclusion,” 134: "Il parait, d’après la place que tient le 
Secretum dans les recueils aristotéliciens, qu'il a été considéré comme une oeu- 
vre morale." 

348. Cambridge, PembrokeC, 130; Klosterneuburg, SB, 748; Vatican, 
BAV, Borghesiani 170; Wolfenbüttel, HAB, 488 I elmst (see appendix 3.2 and 
3.3). Also Oxford, BL, Canon. lat. 174 (with the Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, 
Rhetoric, Magna moralia), Bordeaux, BM, 1000; Florence, BML, Conv. Soppr. 
95; Florence, BRiccardiana, 113; Vatican, BAV, Borghesiani 170 (see appendix 
3.2 ). 

349. See appendix 3.2, 3.3, 3-4. Also Bordeaux, BM, 1000; Oxford, BL, 
Rawlinson A.273; Vatican, BAV, Borghesiani 170. 
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philosopher” Secundus plus his answers to twenty questions suppos- 
edly put to him by the Roman emperor Hadrian); Martin of Troppau 
Chronicon pontificum et imperatorum (an historical work with an 
edificatory dimension that was especially intended for canonists and 
preachers); Moralium dogma philosophorum (of uncertain authorship, 
this twelfth-century moral treatise is built mostly on maxims taken 
from Roman authors); Petrus Alfonsi Disciplina clericalis (a collection of 
thirty edifying stories); the Communiloquium and other works by John 
of Wales; Giles of Rome De regimine principum.35° 

Libraries and book bequests also provide evidence for how scholars 
viewed the SS. The Platonic-Stoic division of philosophy into three 
fields of study—logic, physics, and ethics—was taken over by the 
Schoolmen and used for the categorization of knowledge and books. 
‘They also made a place for the Aristotelian distinction between theo- 
retical science (physics or natural philosophy, mathematics, and meta- 
physics/theology) and practical science (ethics, economics, and poli- 
tics).35' In a number of instances we see the SS listed or grouped with 
philosophical or scientific texts.35? But just as often the SS was placed 
with ethical or more practically oriented texts. For example, the Sor- 
bonne shelved its copies of the SS under the heading Libri Morales Aris- 
totelis.353 Indeed, over and over again in libraries and in codices we see 
that the SS classified with moral or theological works.354 

The SS's multidimensional character is on display too when we con- 
sider the individuals who owned the SS, their book collections, and the 
provisions that they made for the disposal of those collections upon 
their deaths. There were a number of different kinds of scholarly pos- 
sessors: students of law, medicine, and theology, plus members of vari- 
ous religious orders. And these possessors used their copies of the SS 


350. See appendix 3.2 and 3.3. Also Venice, BNMarciana, lat. Z. 479 
(including Giles of Rome De regimine principum; Abbreviatio Aristotelis Etbicae; 
De pomo). 

351. On these two classification schemes, see, for example, Weijers, Le 
maniement, 187 ff; James Weisheipl, “Classification of the Sciences in 
Medieval Thought,” Mediaeval Studies 27 (1965): 54-90. 

352. See the section on medieval libraries earlier in this chapter. 

353. In the catalog of the Sorbonne's usuels compiled ca. 1321, the SS is 
included under the heading "Libri Morales Aristotelis et Aliorum Philosopho- 
rum”; the second copy of the SS kept in a bookcase of the parva libraria was 
labeled “Libri Morales Aristotelis" (see n. 83). 

354. See the section on medieval libraries earlier in this chapter. 
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for different purposes. This is nicely seen in the great library of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. Included herein were numerous 
copies of the SS that had been donated by scholar-monks who had lived 
mostly during the first half of the fourteenth century. John of London, 
we have seen, had scientific interests, and bound his SS accordingly;355 
so, obviously, did some other anonymous benefactor.35¢ The bivalent 
nature of the SS as both a scientific and an edificatory text is evidenced 
in donations by Ralph Gatewyk (fl. ca. 1300-1330)357 and Thomas of 
Wyvelesberghe (fl. ca. 1315-25).35° Finally, the use of the SS as a moral 
text is suggested in the copies of the SS given by three individuals: 
Michael of Northgate (fl. ca. 1295-1340), who is famous as the 
translator into Kentish of the Somme le Roi, the Ayenbite of Inwyt);359 


355. Seen. 345. 

356. "Compotus et in eodem algorismus metrice; glosa super donatum; 
tractatus noui quadrantis; Tractatus de vij planetis curn vij figuris; Magni- 
tudines planetorum secundum campanum; Secreta philosophorum; secreta 
secretorum Aristotelis et phisonomia Aristotelis" (James, Ancient Libraries, 
321). 

357. “Collecciones Radulphus Gatewyk cum b. in quibus continentur 
flores augustini; sinonima ysidori; leo papa de conflictu viciorum et virtutum; 
Item philosophia W. de Chonchis; Item secreta secretorum Aristotelis; Item 
epistola de accidentibus senii et senectutis; Item de Regimine senum; 
prophetia Joachym" (James, Ancient Libraries, 385). On Ralph, see Emden, 
Donors of Books, 10. 

358. "Auicenna de animalibus et in eodem libro Secreta Secretorum aris- 
totelis; Conclusiones et notabilia Ethicorum; Albertanus de modo tacendi et 
loquendi . . . de consilio et consolacione . . . de dileccione dei et proximi. . . ; 
Gundisaluus de ortu et diuisione scienciarum; philosophia Willelmi de Con- 
chis. . . ; logica algazelis et Metaphisica" (James, Ancient Libraries, 332). On 
Thomas, see Emden, Donors of Books, 19. 

359. “Collaciones Wallensis ad omne genus hominum et in eodem libro; 
Tabula super totum librum sequentem; flores helinandi; de Rege statuendo; 
versus hugbaldi de laude caluorum; de tempore escuciendo et timore in 
amorem dei conuertendo; Ordinarium vite religiose; Breuiloquium de vir- 
tutibus antiquorum; Moralium dogma philosophourm; Secreta secretorum 
Aristotelis; liber qui dicitur elucidarium; versus de significacione vestiurn sac- 
erdoralium; exposicio vestitum sacerdotalium in prosa; Exposicio misse . . ." 
(James, Ancient Libraries, 288). On Michael, see James, Ancient Libraries, lxxvii; 
Emden, Donors of Books, 14; Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Pamela Gradon, 
vol. 2 (Oxford, 1979), 12-14; Knorr, “Two Medieval Monks,” 269-84. Other 
books in Michael's possession show that he also had scientific interests. 
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Stephen of Hackyngton (fl. ca. 1330-50);3 and anonymous.3* 

Among the many others who owned the SS during the Middle 
Ages—I confine myself to the period ending in 1400—the story is not 
any different.3°? Some were interested in the SS primarily as a work of 
science: 


Roger Bacon.363 

Arnald of Villanova3s4 

Guglielmino of Treviso, surgeon (135 1)65 

Walter of Monington, abbot of Glastonbury (1375)3 


Again, though, it is evident from the book lists and the bequests of 
individuals that the moral dimension of the SS was also very important 
to many scholars. For example, at his death in 1287, Comes of Casati— 
magister, jurist, advocate and auditor at the Curia, and finally cardi- 
nal—donated jointly to the Preachers and Minorites of Milan a large 
number of books, among which was a copy of the SS.39 In his will 
Cornes divided his library into two parts: those books useful for a career 
in theology and those useful for a career in law. The SS is included in 
this first group. To judge by the manuscripts in his collection, Comes 


360. "Secreta Secretorum Aristotelis" (James, Ancient Libraries, 311). On 
Stephen, see Emden, Donors of Books, 10. To judge by his books, his interests 
focused on theology and canon law. 

361. “Cherubin. de confessionibus et in eodem libro Meditaciones beati 
Augustini; Seneca de beneficiis et de institucione morum; Secreta Secretorum 
Aristotelis; Hildebertus de affectibus anime; Quedam epistole Bernardi et 
Malachie alterutrum directe et sermones autentici T. prioris" (James, Ancient 
Libraries, 265). 

362. I set to the side here consideration of those individuals whose book 
collections provide no clue as to how the SS was perceived or the testimony on 
this issue is ambiguous. 

363. Williams, “Bacon and Secret of Secrets,” 365-91. 

364. "Item quoddam scriptum supra compotum et secreta Aristotilis in 
simul scriptum in pergameno . . .” (Ramon d'Alós, “De la Marmessoria d'Ar- 
nau de Vilanova," in Misvellania Prat de la Riba, vol. 1 [Barcelona, 1923], 304). 

365. Luciano Gargan, Cultura e arte nel Veneto al tempo del Petrarca (Padua, 
1978), 200. Most of his twenty-six books were medical or philosophical in 
nature, though he did own Honorius Augustodunensis E/ucidarium and a Pas- 
sio domini nostri Iesu Christi. 

366. See n. 138. 

367. Richard Mather, “The Codicil of Cardinal Comes of Casate and the 
Libraries of Thirteenth-Century Cardinals," Traditio 20 (1964): 333. 
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was not much interested in natural philosophy: the only book of his 
clearly fitting this category is the De proprietatibus rerum by 
Bartholomew of England. Another interesting example comes with 
Arnaud of Verdale: the fact that he forbade works of alchemy and div- 
ination in his library and that the SS was listed in a run of theological 
titles makes this clear.3 Others for whom the SS was predominantly a 
moral text include 


Master Geoffroi du Plessis (d. 1332 or shortly after), protonotary 
of France under King Philip the Fair, and founder of two 

, Parisian colleges} 

Emile de Lautrec, bishop of Castres (d. 1337)37° 

Martin Mahun, curé of Saint-Laurent and archpriest of Annonay 
(1 3 14)?! 

Simon Bozoun, prior of the Benedictine house of Norwich?7 

Antonius de Colell, bishop of Mallorca (1363)373 


368. For the SS, see n. 109. For the prohibition of alchemy, see Fournier, 
Les statuts et privileges, 544. 

369. Charles-Victor Langlois, “Geoffroi du Plessis, protonotaire de 
France," Revue bistorique 67 (1898): 82. It is probable that he had studied arts 
and canon law, perhaps at the University of Paris. Langlois describes his 
library as *une vraie bibliothéque de canoniste et de dictator." 

370. Louis Carolus-Barré, "Bibliothéques médiévales inédites d’aprés les 
archives du Vatican," Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire (Ecole française de Rome) 
53 (1936): 337. His book collection was focused on theology, sermons, and 
moral literature. He owned three copies of the SS. One is described this way: 
“liber moralis Aristotilis de secretis secretorum"; the other two are “librellus 
secretorum Aristotilis” and “librellus de secretis Aristotilis.” Given his family, 
his career, and his library, it is virtually certain that he had had some university 
education. 

371. Besides the SS, his small collection included the Speculum Ecclesie, a 
breviary, an antiphonary, a Book of Hours, and a work by William of St. 
Amour (Pierrette Paravy, De la Chrétienté romaine à la réforme en Dauphiné. 
évêques, fidèles et déviants (vers 1340-vers 1530) [Rome, 1993], 333). This last 
book suggests at least some kind of an undergraduate education; most likely he 
had the arts degree. 

372. Seen. 135. His collection of books covered law, theology, and history; 
not one work of science was present. 

373. "Secreta Aristotelis" (Daniel Williman, Bibliotbéques ecclésiastiques au 
temps de la papauté d'Avignon, vol. 1 [Paris, 1980], 215; Hillgarth, Readers and 
Books, 2:42 1). Of his more than one hundred books, there was only one that 
could be called "scientific," viz., a De proprietatibus animalium; all the other 
books had as their subject religion or law. 
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Jacobus, archbishop of Taranto (1378)374 

John de Ufford, Cambridge magister who held several ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities during his lifetime, including the archdeaconry of 
Suffolk and a canonry in Salisbury (1375)375 

Abbot Otto of Garsten (1331)37° 

Albert of Schmidmüln, abbot of St. Emmeram377 


Competing estimations of the complete SS are even reflected to 
some degree in how it was named by scholars. An observation by David 
Lindberg is worth quoting here: “medieval titles were not the ‘names’ 
of books, fixed permanently, like the name of a person; rather, they 
were descriptive phrases which had only to meet the criterion of accu- 
rately characterizing the contents of the book.”378 The problem is that 
the SS has two different kinds of contents. We see this split right at the 
start in its introductory matter: the SS is first described as “librum 
moralium in regimine domini,” with the focus on prosaic secrets of 
statecraft, but then Aristotle’s introduction to Alexander speaks 
grandiloquently of revealing great secrets withheld by God from the 
mass of men. This bivalence corresponds in some way to the work’s 
two titles—De regimine principum and Secretum secretorum.379 

To refer to the Secretum secretorum was a way to emphasize the 
work's scientific content as central, and it was the preferred title among 
those users or owners who had scientific concerns. When a medieval 
scholar talked about "secrets," he was referring to such knowledge as 
was not possessed by the ordinary people. First of all, this meant arcane 


374. "De regimine regum ad Alexandrum" (Williman, Bibliothèques ecclési- 
astiques, 1:266). Of the twenty books listed, none is scientific, and half of chem 
deal with law. 

375. He bequeathed to a fellow Cambridge graduate and clerk Henry de 
"Thompston Aristotle’s “De regimine principum cum pastoralibus in parvo 
volumine" (BRUC, 581). 

376. Seen. 133. 

377. Seen. 136. 

378. David Lindberg, Roger Bacon's Philosophy of Nature (Oxford, 1983), 
xxviii. 

379. I take this concept of “bivalence” from Grignaschi, "L'origine," 10; 
see also Cecioni, "Secretum secretorum," 102. I do not want to press this point 
about titles too hard, as it does not hold in any absolute way: Pierre of Limo- 
ges draws a line of moral advice from "de secretis secretorum"; William of St. 
Cloud, who was interested in the SS as a scientific text, calls it "de regimine 
principum.” Also, note that the Epistola is sometimes called De regimine prin- 
cipum because it provided a health regimen for princes. 
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knowledge about the extraordinary powers of nature that lay hidden in 
earthly materials like stones, metals, plants, and animals, as well as the 
celestial orbs in sympathy with those materials, plus such recondite 
operations as would release those powers. The reason for such a result 
or effect was also mysterious and beyond complete scientific explana- 
tion. It was a commonplace for works of occult science to include some 
variant of the word secret (secretum) in their titles as a way to signal that 
they contained some special wisdom intended for the very few. Secrets 
could also mean artisanal “know-how” and technical procedures (cf. 
our phrase trade secrets) to which only select individuals were privy. 
“Books of secrets” (libri secretorum) revealed such knowledge.399 The 
seal for the University of Paris in 1292 illustrates nicely both of the 
meanings just described: we see a woman (the personification of Wis- 
dom) holding a book, on which is written the legend "Secretum 
Philosophiae" (The Secret of Philosophy).3! Implied here was not 
only the "secrets" of the scholarly guild, but also the "secrets" of wis- 
dom that set the university scholars apart from the hoi polloi. As for the 
title Secretum secretorum, this too is not unique to our treatise (several 
alchemical works were similarly titled, for example); used as a general 
phrase, it underlined the importance of the secrets being revealed to 
the prospective reader. 

But many scholars seerned to favor using the SS's alternative title, De 
regimine principum.39 A number of SS manuscripts begin with the 
words "Incipit liber moralium . . .” or some close equivalent.3°3 To 
name the book De regimine principum was a way to describe the book as 
a Mirror for Princes or more generally as a practical guide for the con- 


380. See, e.g., TK, col. 1910. On the literary genre of “books of secrets,” 
see William Eamon, Science and the Secrets of Nature: Books of Secrets in Medieval 
and Early Modern Culture (Princeton, N.J., 1994). 

381. René Gandilhon, Sigillographie des universités de France (Paris, 1952), 
83-84 and pl. xiii, no. 99; André Tuilier, La vie universitaire parisienne au XIIF 
siécle (Paris, 1974), 41. 

382. For example, about 40 percent of the MSS dating from the period ca. 
1230—ca. 1330 have some variant of the title Incipit liber moralium de regimine 
regum principum ac dominorum qui alio modo dicitur secretum secretorum. About 40 
percent of the manuscripts dating from this period begin Incipit liber Aristotelis 
de secretis secretorum sive de regimine principum vel regum vel dominorum. About 
20 percent simply refer to the work as Secretum secretorum. Most of this data 
can be found in Wurms, 25 ff. 

383. For examples, see Wurms, passim. 
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duct of life and to pick out its moral/political contents as most important. 
We can see this clearly in several instances where this moral/political 
component is central. For example, the authors of the Parvi flores and the 
florilegium found in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 14704 use the 
title De regimine principum alone to refer to our work. Albertus Magnus 
never uses the title Secretum secretorum, employing instead De regimine 
dominorum.39* And though Engelbert copies both titles at the beginning 
of his compilation, he closes it with De regimine regum only.385 


Through the Late Middle Ages we see an impressive number of manu- 
scripts of the SS produced, many of which came from a scholarly, and 
sometimes more specifically an academic, milieu. The SS shows up 
among the book holdings of a number of university colleges as well as at 
some of the most important convent schools: oftentimes it could found 
among the chained usuek; sometimes it was borrowed from a library's 
lending collection.386 Some possessors of the SS read their copies with 
care and penned notes and pointing hands in the margins.3°7 Some 
scholars prepared their own “customized” florilegia by culling sententiae 


384. Indeed, Albert ignores all of the SS's secrets of occult science, and 
while he used the chapter on physiognomy, he seems to have considered it as 
an item entirely separate from the SS itself: see chapter 7 n. 42. 

385. See n. 320. 

386. Usuels: see the notes accompanying the section on libraries earlier in 
this chapter. I know of two instances of borrowing: one involved a Carthusian 
monk in the fourteenth century (see n. 165); the other a socius of Corpus 
Christi College Carnbridge in 1511 (C. R. Cheney, *A Register of MSS Bor- 
rowed from a College Library, 1440-1517: Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge MS 232," Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 9 [1987], 
119, pl. 2 ["Aristotelis de secretis"]; cf. n. 93). The second example is particu- 
larly noteworthy. Given that the SS is in the college's register at this relatively 
late date, it seems very likely that the volume had been borrowed with some 
frequency before this. There are other cases in which the SS was part of a bor- 
rowed volume, but it is unclear if the SS per se was the object of interest. 

387. Among the MSS listed in appendix 3.2, a number of them include a 
few glosses passim or some pointing hands drawn in the margins; however, 
only Bacon's recension of the SS is annotated to a significant degree. For some 
examples of the latter from late medieval book lists, see J.-B. Marquette and P. 
Roudié, “Pierre Sulpin, évéque de Bazas et la fondation du collége de Saint- 
Flour à Toulouse,” Annales du Midi 75 (1963): 172 ("aliud volumen pergameni 
cum postibus De secretis secretorum Aristotilis"; Jullien de Pommerol and 
Monfrin, La bibliothèque pontificale, 1:554 (“Item liber de Secretis secretorum 
Aristotilis glosatus"). 
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from the S5.399 It was also cited as an authority on a wide variety of occa- 
sions by some of the most respected scholars of the age. All of these exam- 
ples constitute impressive marks of the SS’s success as a scholarly text. But 
the SS's fortuna was not limited to the proliferation of manuscripts; its 
inclusion in libraries; or references in books, lectures, and sermons. The 
SS also played a part in some of the scholarly controversies of the age. 
One of the issues that polarized the Schoolmen concerned the per- 
son of Aristotle himself. For some of them, Aristotle was the greatest 
thinker who had ever lived, and his philosophical achievement was 
without equal. We have seen that already in the twelfth century the 
translation and circulation of the Organon had led to Aristotle winning 
the vaunted crown of “Prince of the Philosophers”; the translation and 
circulation of the remainder of his oeuvre secured it. Extolling Aristo- 
tle and his intellectual achievement became routine in the thirteenth 
century. According to Juan Gil of Zamora, for example, “In meta- 
physics [Aristotle] was the greatest and most acute, like the lynx. . . . In 
natural things he was the most profound that the Father of Nature or 
the Artificer has created.”389 When John of Wales observed that "in 
philosophy Aristotle transcended human measure," he was reflecting a 


388. Sometimes the source used was nothing more than another flori- 
legium; sometimes a scholar would actually pull passages from the SS itself. 
Examples: Berlin, SB, lat. fol. 2 10 (Charles H. Lohr, “Aristotelica Berolinen- 
sia," Traditio 54 [1999]: 364); Padua, BU, 201 (AL 2, 1042); Uppsala, UB, c. 
930 (Elisabeth Pellegrin, “Manuscrits d'auteur latins de l'époque classique 
conservés dans les bibliothèques publiques de Suède,” Revue d'histoire des textes 
4 [1955]: 25); Palermo, BC, 73 (Catalogo di manoscritti filosofici nelle bibliotheche 
italiane, vol. 10 [Florence, 2000], 364-65). In Budapest, BU, 107 (s. xv), we see 
a scholar “improving” a florilegium that was already in circulation by adding 
quotations from several "Aristotelian" texts, including the Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, Poetics, De proprietatibus elementorum, and the SS. It is this expanded ver- 
sion of the florilegium that was subsequently printed, appearing among the 
works of Bede in PL, vol. go, as Axiomata philosophica; for the SS, scc cols. 985 
(cf. Steele, 51 [10-11]), 1010 (cf. Steele, 123 [10-17, 25-27]; the quotation that 
follows is mistakenly attributed to the SS), 1022 (cf. Steele, 58 [4-5], 49 [11], 
132 [9-10]). See also Raffaella Tomadini, “Il Repertorium Auctoritatum Aris- 
totelis ordine alphabetico," Bulletin de pbilosopbie médiévale 33 (1991): 177-205; 
Grabmann, "Methoden und Hilfsmitel," 177-79; Charles B. Schmitt, “Latin 
Aristotelian Florilegia in the Renaissance,” in Aristoteles—Werk und Wirkung: 
Paul Moraux gewidmet, vol. 2, ed. Jürgen Wiesner (Berlin, 1987), 518-21. 

389. “In Methaphisicalibus fuit altissimus ct peracutissimus more lincis . . . 
In Naturalibus adeo fuit profundissimus quod Nature Pater seu Artifex esse 
videtur" (De preconiis Hispanie, 176). 
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common judgment held by several generations of colleagues both 
before and after him.39 

But some medieval scholars, following certain intemperate claims 
made by Averroés, went beyond even this fulsome praise and pushed 
their appreciation for Aristotle to extremes.39! According to Averroés, 
Aristotle was “the measure and the exemplar” that Nature had used 
“for demonstrating ultimate human perfection”; Aristotle had invented 
and completed the whole of philosophy, so that nothing needed to be 
added to it, nor was there any quantity of error in it: such genius, Aver- 
roés averred, was “more divine than human.”3% Such hyperbolic 
expressions of approbation and their contemporary echoes in the thir- 
teenth century prompted a number of Schoolmen to call attention to 
what they perceived to be an acritical veneration of Aristotle: Siger of 
Brabant, for example, reminded his audience that “[Aristotle] was a 
man and able to err”;393 Peter Olivi lambasted those who took Aristo- 
tle to be “a god of this world.”394 


390. “In philosophia autem transcendit [Aristotle] humanam mensuram” 
(Compendiloquium, fol. 198va). 

391. Martin Grabmann, "Aristoteles im Werturteil des Mittelalters," in 
MG, 2:63-102; Luca Bianchi, “‘Aristotele fu un uomo c poté errare’: Sulle 
origini medievali della critica al ‘principio di autorità, " in Filosofia e teologia nel 
Trecento: Studi in ricordo di Eugenio Randi (Louvain, 1994), 509-31. 

392. "Credo enim quod iste homo [Aristotle] fuerit regula in natura et 
exemplar quod natura invenit ad demonstrandum ultimam perfectionem 
humanam in materiis" (Averrois Cordubensis: Commentarium Magnum in Aris- 
totelis De anima libros, ed. F. Stuart Crawford [Cambridge, Mass., 1953], 433); 
“Composuit alios libros in hac arte [i.e., physics] et in logica et metaphysica; et 
ipse invenit et complevit has tres artes . . . Complevit, quia nullus eorum, qui 
secuti sunt eum usque hoc tempus, quod est mille ct quingetorum annorum, 
nihil addidit, nec invenit in eius verbis errorem alicuius quantitatis. Et talem 
virtutem esse in individuo uno miraculosum, et extraneum existit, et haec dis- 
positio, cum in uno homine reperitur, dignus est esse divinus magis quam 
humanus" (In libros physicorum Arist., proemium; Aristotelis opera cum Averrois 
commentariis, vol. 4 [Venice, 1562; reprint, Frankfurt am Main, 1962], fol. 5r). 

393. "homo fuit et errare potuit" (Quaestiones super librum de causis de Siger 
de Brabant, ed. Antonio Marlasca [Louvain, 1972], 115). I take this idea of 
“acritical veneration” of Aristotle from Luca Bianchi, “L’acculturazione 
filosofica dell'Occidente," in La filosofia nelle università: Secoli XIII-XIV, ed. 
Bianchi (Florence, 1997), 35. 

394. "Ad tertiam dicunt quod Aristoteles nulla sufficienti ratione, immo 
fere nulla ratione probat suum dictum, sed absque rationc creditur sibi tan- 
quam deo huius saeculi" (Fr. Petrus lohannis Olivi O. F. M. Quaestiones in secun- 
dum librum Sententiarum, ed. Bernard Jansen, vol. 2, [Quaracchi, 1924], 482). 
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The SS provided grist for the “cult of Aristotle” mill.395 In an early 
fourteenth-century commentary on the Problemata, one scholar (per- 
haps Walter Burley) concluded his litany of praise for Aristotle by 
observing that his “wonderful excellence, knowledge, and virtue are 
narrated extensively in the prologue to [Aristotle’s] De regimine prin- 
cipum."396 Jean of Pouilly cited the SS similarly. Disciple of Godfrey of 
Fontaines, former socius of the Sorbonne, and then secular (i.e., non- 
mendicant and nonmonastic) regent master of theology in Paris in the 
early fourteenth century, Jean was an ardent advocate of Aristotle's phi- 
losophy. The occasion for one act of support of that philosophy came 
in an academic disputation (in this case, a disputatio ordinaria) held in 
connection with Jean's regular teaching duties during the course of the 
academic year 1307-8; for such an exercise—described as a cross 
between a formal debate and a graduate serninar—any student or mas- 
ter from the entire theological faculty could attend.397 In an energetic 
defense of Aristotle's authority in natural philosophy against the attacks 
of conservative colleagues—at one point he exclaims “how it ought to 
be marveled at, how some speak irreverently against [Aristotle] and his 
doctrine"395—we see Jean adduce a series of statements by earlier writ- 


395. The quoted phrase comes from Grabmann, “Aristoteles im Wer- 
turteil,” 68. 

396. ". . . cuius mirabilis excellentia tam scientia quam virtute prologo de 
regimine principis diffusius enarretur" (Lynn Thorndike, “Peter of Abano and 
Another Commentary on the Problems of Aristotle," Bulletin of tbe History of 
Medicine 29 [1955]: 519). On the attribution to Walter Burley, see Joan Cad- 
den, “‘Nothing Natural Is Shameful’: Vestiges of a Debate about Sex and Sci- 
ence in a Group of Late-Medieval Manuscripts,” Speculum 76 (2001): 78-80. 

397. On the disputatio ordinaria, see the contribution by Bernardo C. Bazàn 
in Bernardo C. Dazàn et al., Les questions disputées et les questions quodlibétiques 
dans les facultés de tbéologie, de droit et de médecine (Turnhout, 1985). For the 
description, see Norman Kretzmann and Eleanore Stump, "Aquinas, 
Thomas,” in Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy (London, 1998), 1:327. It is 
uncertain if the SS were mentioned by Jean publicly or was only added to his 
text after the fact. The accuracy of the SS quotation might tell in favor of the 
latter possibility, chough Jean could simply have fleshed out a paraphrased ref- 
erence after the fact. 

398. "Et ideo mirandum est quomodo aliqui irreverenter ita loquuntur 
contra ipsum et eius doctrinam" (Grabmann, "Aristoteles im Werturteil," 
102). 
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ers in praise of the Stagirite. His first example comes from the SS's pro- 
logue in which an unnamed doctor enumerates Aristotle's outstanding 
qualities, including God's reputed commendation of Aristotle, "I 
would call you angel rather than man.”399 Certainly there were some of 
his listeners and readers who would have nodded their heads in agrec- 
ment upon hearing this, like Richard of Bury, author of the Philobiblon 
(1344-45);4°° in fact, we know one scholar (ca. 1300) who would cite 
these very lines with approval, namely, Geoffrey of Waterford.4% 
Linked to the subject of Aristotle's perfection was spirited debate 
over Aristotle’s salvation. This issue seems to have exercised a good 
number of scholastic minds. Of course we are familiar with it primarily 
because of Dante. It says something impressive about Dante’s ability as 
a poet that readers many centuries after him can still agonize over Aris- 
totle’s fate in the Divine Comedy; it also gives us some inkling of how 


399. "Existimo quod in pure speculativis quod dico propter credibilia longe 
securius est sequi Aristotelem quam illos propter rationes quas tunc assignabo 
... Et iterum in prologo doctoris in principio libri de secretis dicitur, quod fuit 
vir magni consilii et lucrative magne penetrabilis intellectus, videlicet vigilans 
in legalibus studiis in gratuitis moribus et spiritualibus scientiis et contempla- 
tivus et caritativus discretus humilis amator justitie revelator virtutis. Et 
propter hoc multi philosophorum reputabant eum de numero prophetarum. 
Invenitur enim in antiquis codicibus grecorum quod deus excelsus destinavit 
eum ad angelum suum dicens: potius nominabo te angelum quam hominem" 
(Grabmann, "Aristoteles im Werturteil,” 101-2, and Paris, BNF, lat. 14565, 
fol. 218rb; cf. Steele, 36 [17-26]). This material initially appeared as part of che 
quaestio "Utrum scientia qua Deus scit alia a se sit factiva sive activa." It was 
then imported by Jean into a polished, definitive version of his first set of 
quodlibets (1307) that was eventually "published" by the university stationers 
(note that the quote was not in the first redaction, the reportatio, of these 
quodlibets). On this issue see the helpful discussion by Ludwig Hódl, "Die 
Kritik des Johannes de Polliaco an der philosophischen und theologischen 
ratio in der Auscinandersetzung mit den averroistischen Unterscheid- 
ungslehren," Miscellanea Martin Grabmann: Gedenkblatt zum 10. Todestag 
(Munich, 1959), 11-30. 

400. "Aristoteles, quamvis ingenio giganteo floreret, in quo naturae com- 
placuit experiri quantum mortalitati rationis posset annectere, quemque paulo 
minus ab angelis minoravit Altissimus" (Richard de Bury, Philobiblon, ed. E. C. 
Thomas [Oxford, 1970], 109). 

qor. See n. 414. 
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deeply this issue must have cut in the Middle Ages.*?* This is likewise 
illustrated in an amusing tale told of St. Boniface of Lausanne (d. 1265), 
who earlier in his life had been a student and then a professor in Paris. 
It is reported that he “grieved greatly over the perdition of Aristotle" 
and that he prayed often that God would have mercy on Aristotle’s 
soul. "Then came a voice from the sky, saying to him: 'Stop, stop 
already; I do not want your prayers for his soul, since he did not found 
my Church, like Peter and Paul, nor did he teach my law.’ "493 

Dante's Aristotle spends his life pleasantly enough in Limbo; others 
consigned him to a fate infinitely better—or worse. The Oxford the- 
ologian Robert Holcot, O.P., asserted that Aristotle was saved.4°4 On 
the other hand, another Dominican, Richard of Fishacre, had no doubt 
that Aristotle and “many other wise men would perish eternally.”4°5 
For some of the Schoolmen, Aristotle's perdition was the consequence 
of his being an abominable promoter of heresy and his philosophy's 
contradicting Christian teaching at numerous points; for others it was 
simply because he did not know Christ. Something of both reasons 
seem to have been on the mind of an unidentified theology master, 
most likely a Franciscan, who publicly debated the quaestio *whether 


402. Inferno, canto 4; Purgatorio, canto 3 (37-44). Lively debate continues 
among Dante scholars on the issue of the salvation of the “virtuous pagans,” 
particularly Virgil: see, for example, Mowbray Allan, “Two Dantes: Christian 
versus Humanist?” Modern Language Notes 107 (1992): 18-35, and the bibliog- 
raphy cited there. 

403. "Maximam compassionem habuit, et multum condoluit de perditione 
Aristotelis, et saepe oravit, si posset fieri, ut Deus dignaretur misereri animae 
suae. Tunc venit vox de coelo, dicens ei: Cessa, cessa jam, et noli orare pro 
anima ejus; quia non fundavit Ecclesiam meam, sicut Petrus et Paulus, nec 
legem meam docuit" (Acta sanctorum, ed. Joannes Bollandus and Godefridus 
Henschenius, vol. 6 [= Februarii tomus tertius] [Paris, 1865], 157). 

404. "Quarto dico quod de istis philosophis aut mundi sapientibus quidam 
in divino cultu secundum aliquos ritus et protestationes perstiterunt et salvati 
sunt: sicut constat de job et de socrate, platone, aristotele . . ." (Magistri Roberti 
Holkot Super quattuor libros sententiarum questiones [Lyon, 1505], qu. 1, art. 5, 
prob. 4, dict. 4). 

405. “Item novimus multos sapientes perisse aeternaliter, utpote 
Luciferum, Platonem, Aristotelem, et forte Salomonem et multos alios" (R. J. 
Long, "The Moral and Spiritual Theology of Richard Fishacre: Edition of 
Trinity Coll. MS O. 1. 3o," Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 60 [1990]: 2 1). 
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Aristotle is saved" at Oxford or Paris in the early fourteenth century.49$ 
"This was part of a quodlibetal dispute, a public forensic display held at 
the university only twice a year (during Advent and Lent).4 The 
solemnity and the excitement of the two-day event attracted large 
crowds from the university community and even interested persons 
from outside it. One of the ground rules of a quodlibet was that the 
questions could be posed by anyone present (a quolibet) on any topic (de 
quolibet) —something like an academician’s press conference.49? On this 
particular occasion, then, the question about Aristotle had come from 
the audience; probably the person who posed it knew something of the 





406. Ruedi Imbach, "Aristoteles in der Hölle: Eine anonyme Questio 
‘Utrum Aristotiles sit salvatus’ im Cod. Vat. Lat. 1012 (127ra-127va) zum Jen- 
seitsschicksal des Stagiriten," in Peregrina Curiositas: Eine Reise durch den orbis 
antiquus, ed. Andreas Kessler et al. (Freiburg, 1994), 297-318. See also Imbach, 
*De salute Aristotilis: Fussnote zu einem scheinbar nebensáchlichen Thema," 
in Contemplata aliis tradere: Studien zum Verhältnis von Literatur und Spiritual- 
ität, ed. Claudia Brinker et al. (Bern, 1995), 157-73; Grabmann, "Aristoteles 
im Werturteil," 92-94; Anton-Hermann Chroust, “A Contribution to the 
Medieval Discussion: Utrum Aristoteles sit salvatus,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas 6 (1945): 231-38. That the author was a Franciscan is strongly suggested 
by the contents of the MS containing this quaestio, Vatican, BAV, Vat. lat. 1012 
(described in Auguste Pelzer, Codices Vaticani Latini, vol. 2, pt. 1 [Rome, 1931], 
493-99): besides a substantial amount of quodlibetal material from our master, 
it also includes similar work by two other theologians, James of Ascoli and 
William of Alnwick, both Franciscans. That our author worked in the Paris- 
Oxford intellectual orbit is shown by the teaching carcers of his companions in 
the codex: sharing with James the common ground of study at the University 
of Paris, William also resided for a time at Oxford, and his quaestiones found in 
this codex were disputed there (Pelzer, 494). 

407. On quodlibets, see the contribution by John W. Wippel in Bazan et 
al., Les questions disputées, and the bibliography cited there. 

408. I take the analogy from P. Glorieux, “L’enseignement au moyen age: 
Techniques et méthodes en usage à la Faculté de Théologie de Paris au XIIIe 
siècle,” 4HDLMA 35 (1968): 130. Sometimes the questions could be (inten- 
tionally) amusing: *Whether a monster born with two heads shall be baptised 
as one person or two”; “Whether a bishop raised from the dead may return to 
his office”; “whether monks ought to be fatter than others" (the first two exam- 
ples are cited in Olaf Pedersen, The First Universities: Studium Generale and the 
Origins of University Education in Europe [Cambridge, 1997], 262; the last one 
comes from Etienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
[New York, 1955], 682). 
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master’s strong feelings on the matter. According to the master, there 
were people who had supported the idea that Aristotle had received 
from God the promise of heaven by citing the line from the SS referred 
to by Jean of Pouilly above: this he contemptuously rejected out of 
hand.4°9 He agreed with Augustine that Aristotle “is damned in hell." 
“And if you say,” enthusiastically pressing his case, 


“it is hard that such a remarkable man be damned, excellent with 
such natural gifts and strong with many virtues, whom Averroes 
described as ‘the measure and exemplar. . . ,’” it ought to be said 
that such [qualities] avail nothing, since the angels were much 
greater in natural things, but nevertheless they were thrown down 
by their pride.*'? 


In the course of his attack our irascible master mentioned something 
else from the SS that had also been used by proponents of Aristotle’s 
salvation: the story that the Philosopher had risen bodily to the 
empyrean heaven in a column of fire.*'! This too he pushed aside. 
Likewise, the Franciscan Juan Gil of Zamora seems to have had this 
story in mind when he remarked that “many things are written and 


409. “Si dicatur quod in Secretis secretorum quod secta perypathetica 
asserit ipsum sursum ad celum ascendisse empyreum in columpna ignis; item 
quod ibi dicitur quo invenitur in antiquis codicibus grecorum quod deux excel- 
sus suum angelum destinavit ad eum dicens: Potius nominabo te angelum 
quam hominem. Sed istud nichil est, quia eadem facilitate contempnitur, qua 
probatur. Si enim hoc esset verum, magis argueret eius dampnationem, quia 
libellus iste sicut et alius, qui dicitur De pomo Aristotelis non sunt autentici. 
Unde dictis illorum nulla fides est adhibenda" (Imbach, "Aristoteles in der 
Hölle,” 309; cf. Steele, 36 [24—26, 29-3 1]). It is unclear if the text provided by 
the MS is a reportatio (i.e., a written record of the actual quodlibet) or, more 
likely, a finished redaction. I am proceeding here under the assumption that 
these words or something like them were pronounced in public. 

410. "Unde beatus Augustinus exponens illud Psalmi *Absorti sunt iuncti 
petre iudices corum’ videtur expresse dicere, quod ipse est dampnatus in 
inferno . . . Et si dicas, durum est tam preclarum virum et donis naturalibus 
excellentem et multis virtutibus pollentem dampnare, de quo Commentator III 
De anima dicit ‘Credo quod iste homo fuit regula in natura et exemplar. . . ,' 
dicendum, quod istud non obstat, quia angeli in celo fuerunt multo clariores in 
naturalibus, quos tarnen eorum superbia deiecit" (Imbach, "Aristoteles in der 
Hölle,” 309). 

411. See n. 409. 
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marvelous things are said about Aristotle” that are “not authentic."4'* 
Other scholars, though, were not so quick to dismiss it. So, in a com- 
ment on this passage penned for his edition of the SS, Roger Bacon 
took an agnostic position regarding the salvation of virtuous pagans; we 
do not know, he said, what God will do for Aristotle and others like 
him.4"3 Geoffrey of Waterford went further. Citing the very lines dis- 
missed by the anonymous Franciscan, Geoffrey moved unhesitatingly 
from Aristotle's reputed ascension to state confidently that, like Job and 
several others born before Christ who held to the law of nature, Aristo- 
tle had been saved.+!4 In the late fifteenth century, Lambert von 
Heerenberg, professor of philosophy and then doctor of theology at 
the University of Cologne 1455-99, defended Aristotle with respect to 
the orthodoxy of his faith, and here too the SS was invoked.*'5 He con- 


412. "De ipso [i.e., Aristotle] multa scribuntur et dicuntur mirabilia que 
omisi tanquam non authentica" (De preconiis Hispanie, 176). This comes after 
fulsorne praise of him. 

413. “Hec est sentencia philosophorum paganorum, set nobis Christianis 
non est licitum hoc sentire nec firmare, quia nisi habuisset fidem Christi reve- 
latam ei aut fuisset instructus a prophetis, salvari non potuit. Nescimus tamen 
quid Deus fecerit ei et aliis dignis prophetis et philosophis, quibus dedit mag- 
nalia sapiencie . . . Habuerunt [i.e., pagan philosophers, among them Aristotle] 
enim quedar preludia fidei, set quod sufficientem fidem habuerunt non debe- 
mus ponere, nec tamen debemus affirmare dampnacionem aliquorum dignissi- 
morum virorum, quia nescimus quid fecerit eis Deus, licet non fuerunt sub 
lege, sicut nec beatus Job" (Steele, 36 n. 3). 

414. “Et por ce le indrent pluisor a un prophete et est trovez es antif escris 
de Grigois ke Dieus son angle li tramist, ki li dist: Miex te nomerai angle ke 
home. De lui sunt pluisors merveilhes et grauns et ouvres estraingnes ki trop 
me seroit a conter ou a escrire, por quoi de sa mort troive l'om escrit diverse- 
ment. Car li uns dient qu'il monta en ciel en semblance d'une flambe. Et de ce 
ne se doit nus esmervilhier, tot fuist il paiens: car toz ceus ki devant la venue ou 
la naisence Jhesu Crist tindrent la loi de nature comme Job et pluisors autres, 
furent savei" (Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fol. 84ra-b) 

415. Lambertus de Monte, Questio magistralis (Cologne, 1497). Lambertus 
cites a number of passages from the SS in Aristotle’s favor: see fols. A v va-A vi 
ra (cf. Steele, 41 [11-13], 47 [13-17], 131 [17]-132 [5], 61 [29731], 64 [15-20]; 
A vi vb (cf. Steele, 61 [32]-62 [2]); B ii ra (cf. Steele, 61 [30]). Probably his Ques- 
tio was originally presented as part of his teaching duties at the university. On 
this work see also Hans Gerhard Senger, *Was geht Lambert von Heerenberg 
die Seligkeit des Aristoteles an?” Studien zur mittelalterlichen Geistesgeschichte 
und ibren Quellen, ed. Albert Zimmermann (Berlin, 1982), 293-311. 
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cludes by numbering Aristotle, summus et philosophorum princeps, among 
the saved. Something of this optimistic view of Aristotle’s fate is sug- 
gested in a thirteenth-century image that fronts a collection of Aristo- 
tle's Jibri naturales: we see Aristotle seated in front of an open book on 
a stand, teaching Alexander under the serene gaze of God the Father— 
who is also holding a book—and two angels.4** This Aristotle, cer- 
tainly, has a good future ahead of him. 

It seerns likely that the SS was caught up to some degree in a cluster 
of philosophical disputes that came to a head in the famous Condem- 
nation of 1277, when Etienne T'empier, bishop of Paris, anathematized 
219 propositions of questionable orthodoxy along with anyone who 
upheld them.*'? During the 1260s and 1270s, first singly, and then in 
concert, a number of theologians in Paris had expressed their disap- 
proval of a whole host of ideas that were making the rounds at the uni- 
versity there, especially in arts. One group of ideas centered on hetero- 
dox Aristotelianism (the most explosive concerned the eternity of the 
world and the unicity of the intellect), another on the broad category of 
occult science, including astrology, alchemy, and magic, plus physiog- 
nomy. One issue that raised the ire of what we might term the conser- 
vative camp was whether it were possible to predict hurnan character 
and actions through astrology; its proponents were accused of denying 
the freedom of the will.4"8 Also disturbing the conservatives was the sci- 
ence of talismans, which was labeled a species of magic and heresy 
because its practitioners supposedly invoked the aid of demons.*'? 


416. Reims, BM, 864, fol. 1ra. 

417. Condemnation of 1277: CUP, 1:543-58; David Piché, La condamna- 
tion parisienne de 1277: Texte latin, traduction, introduction et commentaire (Paris, 
1999). See also Roland Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 articles condamnés à Paris le 
7 mars 1277 (Louvain, 1977), and Aufklärung im Mittelalter? Die Verurteilung 
von 1277, ed. Kurt Flasch (Mainz, 1989), which includes a thorough bibliogra- 
phy. 

418. For example, in 1270 the bishop of Paris had formally condemned the 
propositions “Quod voluntas hominis ex necessitate vult vel eligit" and “Quod 
omnia que hic in inferioribus aguntur, subsunt necessitati corporum 
celestium" (CUP, 1:487). 

419. According to Thomas Aquinas—who, on this issue at least, must be 
grouped with the conservatives—the talisman that employed words or symbols 
was clearly making an appeal to some superhuman power, i.e., a demon 
(Summa contra Gentiles III, 105; Summa theologica I-II, q. 96; De occultis operibus 
naturae). 
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‘These problematic views were reflected in the great Condemnation. 
Among the many “execrable errors” censured were a number that 
focused on astrological determinism.**? Magic was also attacked: pos- 
session of the geomantic work Estimaverunt Indi, along with other 
“necromantic books, scrolls, or pamphlets containing experiments in 
fortune-telling, the invocation of demons, or conjurations that endan- 
ger souls," was forbidden upon pain of excommunication,*?! and one 
condemned proposition contained the claim that a magician (incanta- 
tor) could, by harnessing celestial forces through his mind, throw a 
camel into a pit.4?? 

Nothing of the SS appears in the text of the Condemnation or in any 
other published critique from the time. However, some of SS's con- 
tents could very well have made the conservatives edgy and thus con- 
tributed to the intellectual tension so palpable at the University of Paris 
during the 1270s. For one thing, the SS hints at astrological fatalism. As 
Aristotle at one point puts it to Alexander, even if parents try to teach a 
child some particular art or discipline, "superior nature will often draw 
him to the art decreed by the stars."4?? [n spite of there being this cru- 
cial concession of “often” (multotiens), the two stories that are related 
immediately afterward in order to illustrate this proposition—those of 
the weaver's son and the king's son (see chapter 1)—effectively under- 
cut it; indeed, in the telling they make it seem as if the outcome were 
inevitable and that the individuals had no choice at all in the matter.4*4 
‘The SS's treatment of occult science also veers occasionally into dan- 
gerous waters. In the herbal is described a marvelous plant that will 
induce a person "always to obey you for the entire duration of his life" 
(undercutting, it would appear, that person's free will); its preparation 
includes pronouncing the name of the person to be affected and expos- 


420. See CUP, 1:543 ff., nos. 132, 133, 143, 161, 162, 206, 207, and the 
helpful discussion in Hissette, Enquête, 174-75, 237-41. 

421. "librum Geomantie, qui sic incipit: Estimaverunt Indi, etc. . . . item 
libros, rotulos seu quaternos nigrornanticos aut continentes experimenta sorti- 
legiorum, invocationes demonum, sive conjurationes in periculum animarum 
. .. per eandem sententiam nostram condempnamus" (CUP, 1:543). 

422. CUP, 1:549. 

423. “Et si forte contingat quod genitores gentium doceant aliquam 
arcium, natura superior trahet eum multociens ad artem sideris sibi conve- 
nientem" (Steele, 136). 

424. Steele, 136-37. 
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ing it to certain beneficial celestial rays.4*5 The fabrication of the Tal- 
isman of Hermogenes includes engraving the names of the planets on 
it as part of the procedure, which could have brought the charge that 
evil spirits were being summoned.#?° The requirement of suffumiga- 
tions in the compounding of the panacea opened the door to a similar 
charge. Finally, the Emerald Table cryptically promises power over 
“inferiors and superiors,” over “what is above and what is below."4*7 It 
is not difficult to see what an unsympathetic reading would have made 
out of this. 

It is possible that some of the Artists and others under suspicion of 
heterodoxy were inspired in some of their controversial statements by 
the SS. We know that Roger Bacon counted the SS among his favorite 
books, that his mature thought was profoundly influenced by it, and 
that it is precisely in the area of occult science that he most frequently 
cited the SS. We have seen earlier in this chapter that other medieval 
scholars considered the SS to be an authority in this area as well. It does 
not require a great leap of faith to reach the conclusion that the 
unfriendly climate of opinion in Paris regarding occult science 
impinged on the SS in some way. 

Bacon’s mature writings provide some clues as to why the SS might 
have been attacked or at least was open to criticism. Judging by the fre- 
quency with which he brings up the subject, the reception of the SS was 
much on his mind; in trying so often to deflect criticism from the SS, it 
seems likely that criticism had been leveled against it. Bacon’s edition 
of the SS, in particular, which he was working on in the years probably 
just before 1277, constitutes an apology for the SS. Its heart is the 
introduction. Here Bacon attempts to distinguish the SS from wicked 


425. “Est et alio arbor que vocatur androsmon que nascitur in terra Sin... 
Si cu ergo sumpseris septem grana de seminibus in nomine alicujus persone, et 
triveris ea in nomine ipsius in ortu Luciferi et Veneris, ita ut radiis ipsorum 
tangant ipsa, si dederis ei bibere, scilicet, illa septem grana trita, aut comedere, 
permanebit timor tuus et amor in corde suo et semper obediet tibi toto tem- 
pore vite sue" (Steele, 122). 

426. "Deinde depone septem lectos de substancia cujuslibet. Deinde sup- 
pone eos sub lapide precioso predicto per ordinem secundum quod sunt. 
Primus eorum sit Saturnus, deinde qui sequitur usque ad Lunam, post quam 
depinxeris in qualibet superficie nomen sui planete et illud quod attrahit sua 
spiritualitas” (Steele, 163). 

427. "Sic ergo dominatur inferioribus et superioribus et tu dominaberis 
sursum et deorsum" (Steele, 117). 
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books of magic; scientific wonders from magicians’ tricks; the legiti- 
mate harnessing of occult forces from the wicked supplication of 
demons; ineradicable human freedom from false claims of astrological 
necessity.#8 

Bacon seems especially intent on the attempt to carve out an intel- 
lectually licit place for astrology, a tenable middle ground between the 
“false mathematicians” who presumed certainty in their astrological 
predictions and the conservatives who wanted to reject any application 
of the science to human life. At the start of the chapter wherein Aristo- 
tle recounts the stories of the weaver's son and the king’s son, Bacon 
explains that “a good constellation well disposes a complexion, and the 
complexion excites the soul to a love of this or that art.”4?9 In a note at 
the end of Aristotle's chapter on the mechanism whereby plants, in 
channeling planetary influences, are able to possess such marvelous 
powers and to exert such potent influences on human beings, Bacon 
observes: 


Of this teaching of Aristotle's here it ought to be understood that, 
just as was said in the book's introduction or at the beginning of 
the book, the virtues of the heavens and the stars do not force free 
will but change the complexions of the body, to which changes 
the mind is excited, so that it wishes freely and without compul- 
sion that to which it is excited. 43 


428. Steele, 2-12. On Roger Bacon and the condemnation, see Williams, 
“Bacon and Secret of Secrets,” 373-78. Jeremiah IHHackett has begun exploring 
this issue in a series of important articles: see “Roger Bacon on Astronomy- 
Astrology: The Sources of the Scientia experimentalis,” in Roger Bacon and the 
Sciences, ed. Hackett (Leiden, 1997), 175-98, “Roger Bacon, Aristotle, and the 
Parisian Condemnations of 1270, 1277,” Vivarium 35 (1997): 283-320, and 
“Aristotle, Astrologia, and Controversy at the University of Paris (1266-74),” in 
Learning Institutionalized: Teaching in the Medieval University, ed. Edward En- 
glish and John Van Engen (Notre Dame, Ind., 2000), 69-110. 

429. “constellacio bona disponit bene complexionem, et complexio excitat 
animum ad amorem talis artis vel talis” (Steele, 136). 

430. “De ista doctrina Aristotilis sciendum est hic, quod sicut dictum est in 
principio libri vel a principio libri, quod virtutes celorum et stellarum non 
cogunt liberum arbitrium set mutant complexiones corporum, ad quarum 
mutacionem excitatur mens, ut sine coaccione velit gratis illud ad quod exci- 
tatur” (Steele, 136). 
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As Bacon makes clear here, he has already discussed this issue twice 
already, namely, in his introduction and in an extended note at the start 
of the book. Such repetition, it seems fair to say, must have had a point, 
a target, and—as we see so often with Bacon—a group of specific oppo- 
nents in mind. 

We find another interesting clue in Bacon’s explanation in a note to 
the physiognomy section in his SS. According to Bacon, the person 
making physiognomical judgments about Christians must be “prudent 
and expert . . . since the grace of God is able to conquer the bad dispo- 
sition in the soul to which the soul is excited”; “this science is not able 
to judge unless concerning an aptitude for behavior, not of actual exis- 
tence,” he continues, and he mentions the story of Hippocrates and 
Polemon in support of that statement.43" Perhaps this witnesses a con- 
cern to protect the science of physiognomy in general and the SS in 
particular against detractors and to shield both from the charge of 
determinism. There is evidence elsewhere regarding such a general 
concern, at least. In his commentary on De animalibus (ca. 1261), Alber- 
tus Magnus defended physiognomy's legitimacy as a science. Like 
Bacon, he insists that physiognomy “does not impute necessity to 
human character, but instead shows inclinations," and he too illustrates 
this idea with the SS's story of Hippocrates and Polemon.43? In his 
Quaestiones de animalibus (1258) Albert similarly draws a firm line sepa- 
rating the operations of the body and the soul.433 Given the heightened 


431. “tamen multum debet esse prudens et expertus qui de his debet judi- 
care, nec de Christianis debet aliquis judicare nisi aptitudinem naturalem ad 
mores, non quod talis erit, quia gracia Dei gratum faciens potest vincere malam 
disposicionem animi ad quam excitatur ex complexione et composicione cor- 
poris et ceteris proprietatibus . . . Ex dictis Philimonis et responsione Ypocratis 
patet veritas judiciorum phisonomie, quia per hanc scienciam non potest judi- 
care nisi de aptitudine ad mores, non de actuali existencia . . ." (Steele, 166). 

432. "Est autern haec scientia non necessitatem imponens moribus 
hominum, sed inclinationes ex sanguine et spiritibus physicis ostendens, quae 
retineri possunt freno rationis : sicut et Aristoteles dicit. . . ." Albert then 
relates the story of Hippocrates and Philemon, remarking: “Quam vere tamen 
sint inclinationes sic pronosticatae, ostendit Aristoteles. . . ," and concludes 
"sed ex amore philosophiae et honestatis dixit se concupiscentias cordis sui 
vicisse et accepisse per studium quod negatum fuerat naturae" (De animalibus 
libri XXVI, 15:46). 

433. "Unde per partes corporis possunt cognosci naturales aptitudines ad 
mores vel ad eorum opposita respectu hominum. Sed per eas non potest 
cognosci habitus existens in anima" (Opera omnia [Geyer], 12:95). 
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wi 


tensions at the University of Paris that preceded the Condemnation of 
1277, the physiognomist’s claim that “the soul follows the body"— 
indeed the pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomia (translated ca. 1262) 
begins with similar words (“Quoniam et anime sequuntur cor- 
pora”)#34—could only have exacerbated the fears of religious conserva- 
tives who were already worried about the dangerously deterministic 
claims made by some of the astrologers; now, perhaps, they too 
believed that physiognomy held there to be a necessary connection 
between a particular bodily sign and a particular disposition. Indeed, 
one of the errors listed in the 1277 syllabus might have had some rela- 
tionship to physiognomy:435 


"That at the time of the generation of a man in his body, and con- 
sequently in the soul that follows the body, there is in him a dis- 
position that comes from the order of the higher and lower causes 
inclining him to certain actions and events. This is an error, 
unless it is understood of natural events and by way of disposi- 
tion.43ó 


Debate on this issue continued into the fourteenth century. Two ques- 
tions disputed at the University of Paris by Jean Buridan circa 1350 dis- 
cuss the possibility of attaining certainty in physiognomical judg- 
ments.37 And one manuscript of the SS's physiognomy ends with a 
caveat: "Explicit physonomia Aristotelis de signis corporis hominis, que 
non sunt necessaria sed probabilia.”438 

Finally, there is good reason to think that the section on talismans 
was subjected to specific attack. Aware that the translator Philip had in 
some way crossed a line by using the magical term zncantatio in this sec- 
tion, Bacon describes the section in his heading as concerned with 
“philosophical enchantment,"439 and in his introduction he criticizes 


434. I owe this observation to Agrimi, “La ricezione," 129 n. 5. For the 
Latin text of the pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomia translated by Bartholomew 
: P ! 7YsT0g7 y 
of Messina, see Förster, Scriptores pbysiognomici, 5. 
ín s p? ystognomici, 5 
435. T take this idea from Agrimi, "La ricezione," 129 n. 5, and Jacquart, La 
médecine médiévale, 444. 
6. "Quod in hora generationis hominis in corpore suo et per consequens 
4 ora g 2 "P 10 ct per conseq 
in anima quae sequitur corpus, ex ordine causarum superiorum et inferiorum 
inest homini dispositio inclinans ad tales actiones vel eventus. Error, nisi intel- 
ligatur de eventibus naturalibus et per viam dispositionis” (see CUP, 1: 1 
E pe P > 1:555 
437. Sec n. 274. 
438. Paris, BNF, lat. 6298, fol. 156rb. 
. *est capitulum incantacionis philosophice" (Steele, 257). 
439 P. P Pp. 57. 
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Philip’s use of such terms as neither exact nor consonant with the 
faith.44° In the earlier Opus maius (1267), Bacon had informed the pope 
that “scarcely anyone has ventured to speak about these works”— 
including the fabrication of talismans such as Aristotle described in the 
SS—"in public. For they are straightaway called rnagicians."*^*' And 
Bacon does not hesitate to point out the accusers: certain contemporary 
theologians who deliver their fulminations in lectures, sermons, and 
speeches. Bacon's words here need to be connected with the asser- 
tion made in his SS that certain “imbeciles” omitted the section on tal- 
ismans from their copies because it smacked of magic: they are part of 
the same crowd as denounced in the Opus maius.443 Granted Bacon's 
hypersensitivity, nevertheless we know that there were people who had 
been upset by similar material, and Bacon was in a perfect position to 
know that this section was bothering thern. As we have scen in the pre- 
vious chapter, Bacon linked this negative reaction with the deliberate 
excision of the section on talismans from exemplars of the SS. It is pos- 
sible that there were even acts of censorship of the SS, with scribe- 
scholars crossing out this section or erasing it from their manu- 
scripts.444 


440. "considerandum est quod translator hujus libri conveniencius potuit 
transtulisse multa et apercius. Nam ‘Mancia’ non est verbum philosophicum, 
nec ‘Geomancia,’ nec ‘Celimancia,’ nec ‘Incantacio,’ nec ‘Carmen,’ nec bene 
sonant hec et hujusmodi secundum racionem fidei" (Steele, 2). 

441. "Sed quia haec opera videntur vulgo studentium esse supra humanum 
intellectum quia vulgus curn suis doctoribus non vacat operibus sapientiae, 
ideo vix est aliquis ausus loqui de his operibus in publico. Statim enim vocan- 
tur magici . . ." (Opus majus, 1:394). That Bacon has the SS specifically in mind 
here is clear from his preceding discussion on astrological images (1:392-94), 
wherein he praises Aristotle for teaching such things in the SS and then goes 
on to describe Alexander using the SS's talisman in order to pacify peoples. 

442. “Sed postquam in ecclesia fuit evacuata falsitas magicae mathematicae, 
venit in usum catholicorum doctorum consideratio mathematicae verae, et 
duravit usque ad adventum quorundam theologorum, qui philophiae potes- 
tatem et artis magicae fallacias ignoraverunt, et ob hoc eam in lectionibus 
praedicationibus et collationibus publicis et privatis damnantes . . .” (Opus 
majus, 1:248). 

443. "Set qualiter deberent qualitates regionis immutari docet alibi in hoc 
libro [i.e., the section on talismans]. Set asini respuunt propter magnitudinem 
sapiencie, et propter modum loquendi, quia translator nomina aliqua ponit 
quibus utuntur magici . . ." (Steele, 39). 

444. There are cases when this was done to other texts. For example, in 
1243, Dominicans were ordered to erase from their MSS a number of propo- 
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Yet another major concern of the Schoolmen brought front and cen- 
ter by the Condemnation was whether Aristotle had held that the uni- 
verse was created ex nihilo in time or that it had existed forever. This 
was one of the most contentious of all questions in scholastic Aris- 
totelian exegesis, and medieval scholars were frequently wrestling with 
it.45 The standard interpretation of Aristotle attributed to him the 
heretical doctrine of a beginningless universe, pitting the /ibri naturales 
against Genesis, reason against revelation. The doctrine of the eternity 
of the world was specifically castigated by Bishop Tempier in 1270 and 
1277. But closer reading of Aristotle’s writings led some of the School- 
men to an ambivalent position on this matter (or at least to a more 
nuanced one that excused Aristotle to some degree, by having him 
maintain, for example, that out of eternity were created the world and 
time); and yet others went beyond uncertainty to assert Aristotle’s 
belief in a temporal creation. Something of the intense heat that this 
issue generated is felt in the words of Robert Grosseteste, recorded in 
his Hexaémeron (ca. 1232): 


There are certain moderns, more vain that these philosophantes 
[i.e., Plato and Aristotle] and indeed more demented than these 
fools, who say that Aristotle did not hold that the world was with- 
out a beginning in time, but that he was a Catholic on this issue, 
and that there was a beginning of time and the world. . . . But let 
them not deceive themselves and sweat in vain making Aristotle a 
Catholic, uselessly consuming their time and their powers of 
genius, lest in setting up Aristotle as a Catholic, they make them- 
selves heretics instead.44° 





sitions that had been condemned in 1241: “Errores condempnatos per mag- 
istros Parisienses fratres omnes abradant de quaternis” (CUP, 1:173). Possibly 
similar acts of scribal censorship can be seen in MSS of the Liber viginti quat- 
tuor philosophorum: see Liber viginti quattuor philosophorum, ed. Françoise Hudry 
(Turnhout, 1997). 

445. The literature on this subject is large: see, to start, James A. 
Weisheipl, “The Date and Context of Aquinas’ De aeternitate mundi,” in Grace- 
ful Reason: Essays in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy Presented to Joseph Owens, 
CSSR, ed. Lloyd Gerson (Toronto, 1983), 239-71; Luca Bianchi, L'errore di 
Aristotele: La polemica contro l'eternità del mondo nel XIII secolo (Florence, 1984); 
Richard C. Dales, Medieval Discussions of tbe Eternity of tbe World (Leiden, 
1990). 

446. "Sunt tamen quidam moderni, vanius istis philosophantes, immo 
demencius istis desipientes, qui dicunt maxime Aristotilem non sensisse 
mundum carere temporis inicio, sed eum in hoc articulo catholice sensisse, et 
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A generation later, the debate had become inflamed, and this had 
helped to ignite the Condemnation of 1277; the issue then smoldered 
on through the remainder of the Middle Ages. In a late-fourteenth- 
century discussion of this long-standing problem, the theology master 
Peter of Candia voiced a complaint not unlike Grosseteste’s, but he 
added the interesting observation that some scholars had cited the SS 
in order to support the claim that Aristotle was orthodox on the subject 
of creation.447 Roger Bacon, Thomas Bradwardine, and Lambert von 
Heerenberg are in this group; probably so are Ulrich of Strasbourg 
and, for a time at least, Denys the Carthusian. On the basis of the SS, 
Bacon has his Aristotle not only believing in the world-creating Chris- 
tian God but also learning about him from the Old Testament. In the 
SS, says Bacon, “Aristotle . . . expressly cites and names Adam and 
Enoch, and therefore he understood [there to be] a first Man and a 
beginning to the world."44$ Much like Bacon, ‘Thomas Bradwardine 
viewed Aristotle through the lens of the SS and perceived therein a 


temporis et mundi inicium posuisse . .. Non igitur se decipiant et frustra desu- 
dent ut Aristotilem faciant catholicum, ne inutiliter tempus suum et vires 
ingenii consumant, et Aristotilem catholicum constituendo, se ipsos hereticos 
faciant” (Hexaémeron, ed. Richard C. Dales and Servus Gicben [London, 
1982], 58, 61). 

447. "Sed «quia» aliqui theologi volunt Aristotelem catholicum facere, 
dicunt quod nunquam fuit sua opinio quod mundus eternaliter fuerit set potius 
sensit oppositum, quod ex suis principiis nituntur probare . . . Ad hoc etiam 
adducunt ipsi quasdam auctoritates que quodam modo videntur auferre mundi 
eternitatem. Unde in libro de pomo . . . Item in de secretis secretorum in 
pluribus locis asserit, Deum creatorem ex nihilo fecisse omnia" (Franz Ehrle, 
Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia [Münster, 1925], 66—67). Peter was 
a Franciscan who studied arts and then theology in a succession of studia— 
Padua, Norwich, Oxford, and finally Paris, where he received his doctorate. 
"The quote comes from Peter's commentary on the Sentences (1378-80), which 
was terminated in Paris. 

448. “De Creatione vero est aliud principium, quod quia in methaphisicis 
habet probari, notum est; ideo solum moraliter hic tangendum est. Aristoteles 
quidem, in libro De Regimine regnorum, expresse ponit et nominat Adam et 
Enoch, et ideo primum hominem et principium mundi intellexit; quod si prin- 
cipium habuit, necesse est creaturn fuisse, ut superius est edoctum" (Moralis 
philosophia, 17; cf. Steele, 98 [27], 99 [5-6]). Aristotle and the Old Testament: 
"Considerandum est quod Aristotiles et ceteri magni philosophi legerunt 
Vetus Testamentum et edocti sunt a prophetis et ceteris sapientibus Hebreis" 
(Steele, 56 n. 1). 
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Christian; in his De causa Dei Thomas cited several passages from the 
SS as proof that Aristotle had held that the world was created by God 
and that it had a temporal beginning.#9 Lambert’s repeated use of the 
noun “creator” in his discussion of Aristotle’s "belief" (credulitas) as 
manifested in the SS strongly points in the same direction.45° Given 
Ulrich of Strasbourg's reference to the SS in the Suma de bono— 
according to Aristotle, "the first thing that the Glorious Most High 
created is simple spiritual substance . . . and it is called Intelligence"— 
he too belongs on our list.45' Finally, while Denys the Carthusian’s 
Sentences commentary (completed ca. 1464) quoted Peter of Candia's 
complaint that we have just discussed,45? his earlier opinion seems to 
have been somewhat different. When, in his De lumine christianae theo- 
rite (ca 1452), Denys argues against the claim of Ambrose and Gregory 
of Nyssa that Aristotle had denied God's providential government of 
the world—citing as part of his battery of evidence "the letters that he 
sent to Alexander the king," which here seems to mean the SS and De 
mundo—Denys is at least implying Aristotle’s belief in a traditional, and 
hence creative, God.453 There must have been yet others who held a 
similar opinion. 


449. De Causa Dei, 138 (cf. Steele, 114 [11-13], 125 [15-17], 127 [3]-128 
[7], 130 [16-22], 132 [9-12]). 

450. See n. 415. 

451. “Scias quod illud primum quod creavit Altissimus gloriosus est sim- 
plex spiritualis substancia . . . et vocatur ingelligencia" (Steele, 127). For 
Ulrich's citation of the SS, see n. 283. 

452. "Practerea, sicut dominus Petrus de Candia et alii quidam conscri- 
bunt, quidam christiani philosophi volentes Aristotelem facere theologum, 
asserunt eurn nunquarn sensisse mundum ab aeterno fuisse . . . [Et] in libro 
etiam de Secretis secretorum, quod Deus cuncta fecit ex nihilo. Ex quibus sequi 
videtur, quod mundus incepit de nove, et quod ipse hoc sensit. I aec ille" (D. 
Dionysii Cartusiani Opera omnia, vol. 21 [Tournai, 1903], 80). This comes from 
his Sentences commentary (completed ca. 1464). 

453. "Sunt insuper qui dicunt Aristotelem posuisse, quod non sit Deo 
hominum cura, quasi non gubernet humanum genus; et id ipsum Ambrosius et 
Gregorius Nyssenus imponunt ei. Verumtamen de hac materia non manifeste 
locutus est ad plenum: imo, ut praeostensum est, ex doctrina ejus, hujus 
oppositum potius potest intelligi. Ait namque homines contemplativos et the- 
oricos viros, amantissimos Deo . . . Porro si quis librum de Morte et pomo, et 
epistolas quas Alexandro regi miserat, conspiciat, palam agnoscet Aristotelem 
non fuisse talis opinionis" (D. Dionysii Cartusiani Opera omnia, vol. 33 [Tour- 
nai, 1907], 347). 
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Looking back at this story of the SS’s scholarly success in both its par- 
tial and complete Latin translation, we now need to try and explain it. 
Several reasons can be adduced here. First there is the book’s claim to 
Aristotelian authorship. The figure of Aristotle dominated medieval 
intellectual life, and everything that this esteemed thinker had written 
was considered inherently valuable, deserving to be sought out, trans- 
lated, and studied. Excitement over the “new Aristotle” had begun with 
the twelfth century’s rediscovery of the complete Organon, and it grew 
with the successive presentation of the rest of the Aristotelian corpus. 
Aristotle’s reputation, then, guaranteed an audience for the SS, and the 
SS shared in the overall popularity of his work. 

The SS also entered the West at what turned out to be an opportune 
moment—near the end of the period when Aristotle's Jibri naturales had 
been made available and near the beginning of the period when his 
“ethical” works (I am using this word in the broad sense employed by 
medieval scholars) were just beginning to be translated in earnest: the 
dual nature of the SS therefore ensured its appeal to two different 
groups of readers. It was also advantageous that the SS began its schol- 
arly career during the first flowering of the university and the mendi- 
cant movements, for the institutionalization of the study of Aristotle 
and the development of a theology that was “scientific” in an Aris- 
totelian sense made it virtually certain that all of Aristotle’s writings 
would receive scholarly attention. 

Add here too the fact that the SS purported to be Aristotle’s secret 
teaching. The idea of an esoteric doctrine that is reserved for a small 
circle of initiates always has the ability to attract certain persons; that 
the source of the secrets was none other than Aristotle Prince of the 
Philosophers increased this attractiveness still further. The several ref- 
erences to Aristotle’s injunction of secrecy as well as to the prologue 
with its reported apotheosis of Aristotle and suggestion that he was sin- 
gled out by God for the revelation of certain secrets, show that this 
dimension of the SS had a certain allure for some readers. 

Complementing this exaltation of Aristotle was the equally exalted 
fame of his supposed pupil, Alexander the Great.454 As Chaucer puts it 


454. George Cary, The Medieval Alexander (Cambridge, 1956); David J. A. 
Ross, Alexander Historiatus: A Guide to Medieval Illustrated Alexander Literature 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1988); Richard Stoneman, ed., Legends of Alexander the 
Great (London, 1994); Gerrit H. V. Bunt, Alexander the Great in the Literature 
of Medieval Britain (Groningen, 1994); Piero Boitani et al., eds., Alessandro nel 
Medioevo Occidentale (Verona, 1997). 
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in The Canterbury Tales: “The storie of Alisaundre is so commune / 
‘That every wight that hath discrecioun / Hath herd somwhat or al of 
his fortune.”455 By the start of the thirteenth century Alexander had 
become a great hero of chivalric storytelling, and the success in the uni- 
versity milieu of Walter of Chatillon’s epic poem Alexandreis (ca. 1182) 
shows that the Schoolmen were not above enjoying such reflections of 
popular culture.45 On the basis of a number of historical accounts as 
well as the widely popular Alexander Romance, it was held that Aristo- 
tle had served as Alexander’s tutor (indeed the two served as the pri- 
mary archetypal pair of the Sage and the Ruler); a variety of sources 
also suggested that the two had engaged in regular correspondence 
during the latter’s eastern escapades. During the Middle Ages numer- 
ous works were circulating that exploited the idea of the intimate rela- 
tionship between the two men. For example, there was the humorous 
tale of “Aristotle and Phyllis" in which Alexander witnesses his 
teacher's misogyny literally tamed by a beautiful woman (at her com- 
mand the Philosopher carries her around on his back while crawling on 
his hands and knees).457 The Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (the prefatory let- 
ter translated into Latin perhaps ca. 1270, and the complete text appar- 
ently in the following century) and De mundo (translated into Latin 
twice—ca. 1240 and ca. 1260), both of which claimed to have been 
written by Aristotle for Alexander, had respectable scholarly careers of 
their own;458 De mirabilibus Indie (apparently available in Latin from 
Late Antiquity), a missive supposedly written by Alexander to his 
teacher, was an oft-cited scholarly source for both Eastern lore and 
natural philosophy.459 As the speculum principis of the world's greatest 


455. The Monk's Tale, 641-43. 

456. Galteri de Castellione Alexandreis, ed. Marvin L. Colker (Padua, 1978); 
Walter of Châtillon, The Alexandreis, ed. R. Telfryn Pritchard (Toronto, 
1986); The Alexandreis of Walter of Chatillon: A Twelfth-Century Epic, ed. David 
‘Townsend (Philadelphia, 1996). For its use as a standard school text, see the 
introductions to the aforementioned editions plus Louis John Paetow, The 
Battle of the Seven Arts (Berkeley, 1914), 29-30. 

457. The literature on this subject is large: see, to start, P. Marsili, “Récep- 
tion ct diffusion iconographique du conte d’Aristote et Phillis en Europe 
depuis le Moyen Age,” in Amour, mariage et transgressions au Moyen Age (Góp- 
pingen, 1984), 239-69. 

458. Both texts exist in critical editions in the series Aristoteles Latinus. A 
great many works circulated in the Middle Ages claiming to have been written 
by Aristotle to Alexander: see PAL, passim. 

459. Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem, ed. W. Walter Boer Jr. (Meisenheim 
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philosopher for the world’s greatest ruler, the SS thus enjoyed a place 
in the large literary niche shared by the two men. 

Then there are the specific contents of the SS itself. We have already 
seen what parts were most read and used by scholars: besides the Mir- 
ror of Princes material, there were the sections on physiognomy, on 
health and medicine, on occult science. Aristotle had at least touched 
on these latter subjects elsewhere in his work, but in all these instances, 
as well as concerning ethics and politics, the SS had important new 
insights to add. With the SS’s variegated contents, it was able to appeal 
to a variegated, and hence large, audience. 

For two medievalists, it was the political dimension of the SS that 
was determinative in winning it readers. According to Alexander Mur- 
ray, the SS enjoyed an impressive career, first, because of “the shrewd- 
ness of its observations on politics,” best seen in the SS’s Circle of Jus- 
tice, which “captures in an easy symbol the essential interdependence 
of elements in a centralized political structure.” Second is the novelty 
of its “bold apotheosis of intellect” in the area of politics, on view in the 
SS's list of the counselor’s essential qualities, a list that is decidedly 
“intellectualist” in emphasis and that matches the increasing intellectu- 
alism of the age.4© 

William Eamon has enthusiastically embraced and elaborated Mur- 
ray’s hypothesis. He remarks that 


the Secretum's description of the ideal councillor was tailor-made 
to match the skills of the liberal arts graduates and would-be 
philosopher-advisors of the Middle Ages. No one could have 
expressed their ideology more authoritatively than (as they 
believed) Aristotle. The Secretum's . . . requirement that political 
advisers know philosophy was a message to which ambitious uni- 
versity graduates could eagerly respond. 


Moreover, the “pertinence” of the SS's “pragmatic, almost Machiavel- 
lian political advice" also drew many readers: “Christendom’s intellec- 
tuals were invading high politics, in the Church as well as in secular 
governments. Knowing the secrets of effective government was for 
them an essential tool for success.” Eamon, like Murray, believes that 
the SS imparted these “secrets.”45! 





am Glan, 1973); Lloyd Gunderson, Alexander’s Letter to Aristotle about India 
(Meisenheim am Glan, 1980). 

460. Murray, Reason and Society, 83-84, 120-21. 

461. Eamon, Secrets of Nature, 49-50. 
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These are interesting speculations, and they have a certain intuitive 
“correctness,” but as far as I can tell there is little evidence to back them 
up. The rationalization of politics, governmental centralization, and 
governments’ engagement of intellectuals were not phenomena that 
waited for the SS to happen; all of this was well under way by 1200. 
Granted, the SS does convey a message, repeatedly, that reason is use- 
ful, that reason is power. But this message was not new with the SS 
either; by the second quarter of the thirteenth century it was a basic 
assumption of high medieval society. What’s more, proof that readers 
went to the SS in order to hear this message, and that they were partic- 
ularly influenced by the Circle of Justice and the list of a counselor’s 
essential qualities, is very hard to come by. John Wyclif does cite the 
latter, but I know of no one else who did; the Circle of Justice is never 
mentioned at all.4 The same objection holds more generally for all of 
the specifically political material in the SS.453 Scholars mined the SS for 
political truisms and niceties, not for hard-edged realpolitik dicta. Now 
the hypotheses of Murray and Eamon are intended to explain the SS’s 
broad appeal, so they could well apply to the lay (nonscholarly) readers 
of the SS either in Latin or the vernacular; for Europe’s intellectual 
elite, however, they must be set aside until they can be better sup- 
ported. 


From the time of its entry onto the European stage, the Latin SS 
enjoyed an impressive scholarly career, and the momentum gained by 
the SS during the High Middle Ages carried it through the succeeding 
two centuries into the early modern era. Judging by the fact that copies 
of the complete SS were owned by the likes of Juan Fernández de 
Heredia (d. 1396), Guillaume Fillastre (d. 1428), Guarnerio d'Artegna 
(d. 1466), Cardinal Bessarion (d. 1472), William Gray (d. 1478), and 
Giorgio Antonio Vespucci (d. 1514), our text was able to do well in the 


462. Itis also important to point out here that, with just a handful of excep- 
tions, the overwhelming majority of MSS do not have the diagram, though 
they do list its contents, so the “easy symbol" was not at all easy to see. 

463. Eamon believes that his point is at least partially proven by the fact 
that readers "updated the work to make it fit current political circumstances. 
Thus in one MS the translator becomes ‘Philip of Paris,’ and in certain ver- 
sions of French and English provenance the destruction of a kingdom through 
overspending has been altered from 'destructio regni Chaldaeorum' to 
‘destructio regni Anglorum" (Eamon, Secrets of Nature, 50). What are obvi- 
ously minor scribal alterations, however, do not do much to support his con- 
tentions. 
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new intellectual climate of Humanism.464 It also was able to do well in 
the new world of printing with movable type. 

Like many other scholarly texts, the Latin SS was mechanically 
reproduced using Gutenberg’s revolutionary new invention of the 
printing press.465 An edition of the Epistola appeared circa 1490-95 in 
Leipzig.# The first publication of Philip’s work came in an abbrevi- 
ated version circa 1472 in Cologne.49 During the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries there were yet other printings of the Tripolitan SS. It 
appeared on its own several times, with a handful of other Aris- 
totelian or pseudo-Aristotelian texts,4°9 and with other thematically 
related scientific or moral works.47° 

Three of the sixteenth-century printings deserve mention. One of 
them was produced by Alessandro Achillini (1463-1512), the widely 
respected Aristotelian philosopher and physician who taught (for a 
number of years) at the University of Bologna and (briefly) at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. In the interest of completeness he added some mater- 


464. Juan Fernández de Heredia: A. R. D. Pagden, “The Diffusion of Aris- 
totle’s Moral Philosophy in Spain, ca. 1400-ca. 1600,” Traditio 31 (1975): 291. 
Guillaume Fillastre: Reims, BM, 867 (see appendix 3.2). Guarnerio: San 
Daniele del Friuli, Biblioteca Civica Guarneriana, Guarn. 94; also Cesare 
Scalon, Produzione e fruizione del libro nel basso medioevo: Il caso Friuli (Padua, 
1995), 532. Bessarion: see n. 478. William Gray: see n. 102. Giorgio Antonio 
Vespucci: Florence, BML, Aedil. Flor. Eccl. 155; also Berthold L. Ullman and 
Philip A. Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence (Padua, 1972), 41. 
The Latin SS was also owned by Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, the great 
patron of humanism in fifteenth-century England: see n. 103. 

465. For the printing history of the Latin Secretum: secretorum in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, see Miroslav Flodr, “Aristotelische Wiegen- 
drucke,” Sbornik praci filosofické faculty Brneske University 17 (1970): 53-88, and 
18-19 (1971-72): 141-69; Charles B. Schmitt, “Francesco Storella and the 
Last Printed Edition of the Latin Secretum secretorum (1555),” in PASS, 
124-31; Jill Kraye, “The Printing History of Aristotle in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury: A Bibliographical Approach to Renaissance Philosophy,” Renaissance 
Studies 9 (1995): 189-211. 

466. See appendix 5. 

467. See appendix 5. 

468. Paris, ca. 1477; Reutlingen, ca. 1483; Antwerp, 1486-91 (in two dif- 
ferent editions); Salamanca, ca. 1495; Burgos, 1505 (see appendix 5). 

469. See the following paragraphs on the Achillini, Taegius, and Storella 
editions. 

470. Cologne, ca. 1472; Louvain, 1484/1487; Louvain, ca. 1485; Antwerp, 
ca. 1491/1494; Venice, 1492 (see appendix 5). 
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ial on alchemy, talismans, and magic stones taken from the Ilebrew 
version that presumably had been translated at his behest into Latin.47! 
Following the SS in this edition were Pseudo-Aristotle De signis 
aquarum and De mineralibus, Alexander of Aphrodisias De intellecta, 
Averroés De anime beatudine, Achillini’s own De universalibus, and 
Pseudo-Alexander the Great De mirabilibus Indiae. It appeared in 1501 
and was reprinted three more times. 

In Pavia in 1516 Franciscus Taegius, artium ac medicinae doctor and 
lecturer in philosophy, published a version of the SS. Corning before 
our work in the volume are several classical philosophy tracts; coming 
after it are De plantis and Magna moralia.*? As part of the SS he 
included a pseudo-Aristotelian letter to Alexander, De animae rationalis 
immmortalitate.473 

"Then in 1555 appeared the edition by Francesco Storella, complete 
with the scholarly apparatus of introduction and annotations, that was 
published both in Naples and Venice.474 Storella, sometime professor 
at the universities of Salerno, Naples, and Padua, was the author of sev- 
eral philosophical works. ‘The just-mentioned De animae immortalitate, 
which Storella also attributes to Aristotle, is proudly presented in the 
introduction; following the SS here are Pseudo-Alexander the Great 
De mirabilibus Indiae, Hippocrates Secreta secretorum, and Averroés De 
venenis. Storella’s prepared his edition with some care, and he tried to 
provide as complete a text as possible; he consulted both the Achillini 
and ‘Taegius editions, and took some material from them. Ilis com- 
ments to the text are mostly interpretative, though he also makes some 
textual observations along the way. 

"There were yet other signs of success well into the Early Modern 
period. Manuscripts of the SS were still written.475 We see a printed 
copy of the SS as part of a donation of books to the College of Autun at 
the University of Paris (1515)5 and to the Augustinian convent in 
Naples.*77 We sce the SS in the splendid Public Library of San Marco, 


471. See appendix 5. 

472. Sec appendix 5. ‘The self-description occurs on fols. i r-v. 

473. Steele, xxiv-xxv; its source is unknown to me. 

474. See appendix 5. 

475. See PAL for examples. 

476. Charles Beaulieux, “Un fragment de l'histoire de la bibliothéque du 
Collège d'Autun à Paris," Revue des bibliothèques 22 (1912): 79. 

477. D. Gutiérrez, "La biblioteca di San Giovanni a Carbonara di Napoli," 
Analecta Augustiniana 29 (1966): 132. 
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Venice (1543).478 We see the SS in printed versions of two florilegia, 
namely, the Parvi flores (now carrying the title Auctoritates Aristotelis), 
which went through some forty editions over forty years’ time;??? plus 
Pseudo-Bede Axiomata pbilosopbica.39? Anthony à Wood of Merton 
College mentioned the SS approvingly in his history of Oxford Uni- 
versity (1674).49' Scholars still cited the SS's Poison Maiden story: 
Christoforo Marcello in his Universalis de anima (1508),9* Giambat- 
tista della Porta in his Magiae naturalis (1589593 Anton Deusing (d. 
1666), the physician (to Count Wilhelm Friedrich of Nassau, among 
others) and onetime rector of the University of Groningen, in a treatise 
on the origin and cure of certain diseases.494 And in 1637 the medical 


478. Two copies of the SS were part of a spectacular collection of books 
donated to Venice by the scholar-prelate Cardinal Bessarion (1468); eventually 
the collection found a secure home in the new public library building of San 
Marco: see Lotte Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library and the Biblioteca Marciana: Six 
Early Inventories (Rome, 1979), 185, no. 189 (= Venice, BNMarciana, Z lat. 
238) and no. 190 (possibly = Venice, BNMarciana, Z lat. 239), for the SS in the 
original inventory of the cardinal’s books. The SS then shows up in succeeding 
lists. 

479. Hamesse, Auctoritates Aristotelis, 45-104; Schmitt, “Aristotelian Flori- 
legia,” 529-30. 

480. See n. 388. 

481. Anthony 4 Wood, The History and Antiquities of the University of 
Oxford, ed. John Gutch, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1792), 39-41. See the discussion by 
Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 68. Following several earlier English anti- 
quarians, the author equates “John the son of Patrick” of the SS’s prologue 
who finds a Greek exemplar of the work in the Temple of the Sun with John 
Scotus Erigena; he also maintains that King Alfred followed Aristotle’s advice 
to Alexander to found schools and to foster learning in his kingdom. 

482. “Quod vero napellus homini sit alimentum Aristoteles in de regimine 
principum libello ad Alexandrum inscripto quem clarissime docuit dum puel- 
lam napello nutritam pulcherimam ab indorum Rege . . ." (Christophori Marcelli 
protbo. apos. patritii Veneti Universalis de anima traditionis opus [Venice, 1508; 
reprint Farnborough, 1969], fol. 52v). 

483. HMES, 6:418. 

484. "Sed ut revertamur ad contactus efficaciam: Quamvis non negemus 
per contactum rerum physicarum varios effectus aliis corporibus induci posse, 
morbos excitari, sciabem, luem veneream, pestem, etc. venena multifariam 
communicari . . . Ita magnes trahit ferrum; ac torpedo sarisla icta tenentis 
manui ac universo corpori stuporem traditur inducere; similiter puella illa 
napello enutrita, atque Alexandro Magno ad perdendum eum dono missa, 
cujus contactus ipsi, si consuesset, judice Aristotele, lethalis extitisset" (Disser- 
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writer and doctor Giovanni Stefano of Belluno composed a commen- 
tary on the De conservatione sanitatis text as presented in the Taegius 
edition; apparently from some complete copy of the SS John also took 
the supposititious historical detail of Pseudo-Yayha’s story that the SS 
had been found in a temple (that of Apollo, according to John).485 

‘There are, to be sure, other scholarly appearances of the SS to be 
remarked for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But it is certain 
that their number is not all that great. By around 1550 the examples 
presented in the previous paragraph would have to be described as 
“exceptional”; the scholarly career of the SS was effectively at an end. 
Storella’s was the last Latin printed edition of the SS until the twenti- 
eth century, most copies of the SS were gathering dust on library 
shelves, and the work was almost systematically ignored by serious 
readers. In the following chapter we will examine the reasons that led 
to the termination of the SS’s great run of success. 





tatio de morborum quorundam superstitiosa origine et curatione [Groningen, 1656], 
58). See also HMES, 8:5 16-17. 

485. "Quamobrem ut sub manu encheiridion habeas [i.e., the dedicatee of 
the John's work], quod summa tuendae sanitatis contineat, hunc librum olim 
ab Apollinis Sacerdote Aristoteli traditum, et Alexandro Magno devotum" (In 
Aristotelis libellum de conservatione sanitatis ad Alexandrum Magnum commentar- 
ius Ioannis Stepbani [Venice, 1637], preface). 


CHAPTER 7 


The Scholarly Reception of the Secret of Secrets, 
Part 2: The Limits of Success 


By the early fourteenth century, we have seen, the SS had become an 
established part of the scholarly world, and in both its partial and com- 
plete forms it continued to be read, cited, and copied through the Late 
Middle Ages. But the success thus enjoyed by the SS was a modest one; 
it was also somewhat insecure, and by the sixteenth century the SS had 
been pushed distinctly to the side of scholarly discourse as doubts about 
its authenticity undermined its very place within the scholarly milicu. 
There is a chorus of testimony regarding the limits on the SS's 
scholarly, and more specifically scholastic, success. Though a number 
of scholars considered the SS an important text to cite, there were a 
great many others who paid the SS little or no attention at all. Consider 
political writers. We would expect, for example, some part of Pseudo- 
Aristotle’s political counsel to show up in the similarly titled De 
regimine principum of Giles of Rome (ca. 1278), but it does not, though 
he cites many other works of the Stagirite.! Similarly, Thomas Aquinas 
certainly knew of the SS because he attended and "reported" (i.e., 
recorded as secretary) the lectures of his teacher Albertus Magnus on 
the Nicomachean Ethics in Cologne wherein the SS was quoted several 
times." However, the SS never appears in any of Aquinas's works, not 
even in his own commentary on the Ethics nor his (unfinished but sub- 
stantial) treatise on statecraft De regno (ca. 1265-66). And Vincent of 


1. De regimine principum libri IIl (Rome, 1556). 

2. Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia, vol. 48 (Rome, 1971), "Appendix: 
Saint Thomas et l'Ethique à Nicomaque,” xvii-xviii. 

3. Among the several Latin editions of De regno, I used Divi Thomae 
Aquinatis doctoris angelici De regimine principum (see chapter 6 n. 312). Cf. the 
observation of G. M. Manser: “Bei Thomas konnte ich nicht ein einziges Zitat 
aus ihm [i.e., che SS] konstatieren. Da das Werklein zu seiner Zeit sonst in 
hohem Anschen stand, läßt sich dieses Schweigen kaum anders erklären, als 
daf$ er es für unecht hielt, und das um so mehr, als es dem Inhalte nach noch 
unaristotelischer ist, als der liber de causis" (“Roger Bacon und seine 
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Beauvais tells us in his De orali principis institutione. (completed 
1260-64) that he and “other brothers,” collecting information for a 
project on the “mores of princes,” had been able to find but “few [rele- 
vant] writings.” This treatise was composed at Saint Jacques in Paris, 
which almost certainly then possessed a copy of the SS; it could also 
have been found in other libraries in the city.4 But there is no use of the 
'Tripolitan SS in this work, nor in Vincent’s three-part encyclopedia 
Speculum maius (written in several redactions between ca. 1240 and ca. 
1260), though he discusses in some detail here Alexander the Great, 
Aristotle, and the subject of rulers and rulership. As we have seen in 
chapter 6, the SS was not, in general, used by political writers during 
the Middle Ages in any thoroughgoing way.5 

There are a great many florilegia of Aristotle’s works extant; to be 
included in only a handful of them is not especially impressive. Two 
examples are telling in this regard. Of the nine currently known manu- 
scripts of the Repertorium Auctoritatum Aristotelis, only one includes the 
SS.5 Either it was added by the scribe of the one manuscript (the most 
likely possibility), or it dropped out of the manuscript tradition so 
quickly that it does not appear in the extant witnesses to the text: what- 
ever the explanation, the relative unimportance of the SS is here under- 
lined. Or again, the Tabula Moralium Aristotelis (mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury), which was prepared by John de Fayt of the University of Paris, 
covers the Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, Economics, and Poetics— 
but not the SS, though the work’s very title, plus this specific grouping 
of texts, would lead us to expect its presence.” 





Gewiahrsminner, speziell Aristoteles," Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und Spekulative 
Theologie 27 [1912]: 22). The claim that Aquinas cited the SS in his work con- 
tinues to be repeated (e.g., see the entry “Ph. Clericus Tripolitanus” in Lexikon 
des Mittelalters, vol. 6 (Munich, 1993], col. 2085), but it has no basis in fact. 

4. “michi quidem utile visum est aliqua . . . ad mores principum et curalium 
pertinentia . . . quatinus et ego et fratres ceteri de ista materia, de qua nimirum 
pauca inveniuntur scripta, speciale quid in promptu haberemus ad quod opor- 
tune possemus recurrere" (Vincent of Beauvais, De zorali principis institutione, 
ed. Robert J. Schneider [Turnhout, 1995], 3). On the SS at the convent of St. 
Jacques and other Parisian libraries, see chapter 6. 

5. It was Monfrin, “Le Secret des secrets,” 95, who first observed the slight 
influence of the SS on political thought, even of the practical sort found in 
Mirrors of Princes. See also Grignaschi, “La diffusion,” 59. 

6. See chapter 6 n. 388. 

7. Paris, BNF, lat. 16090. See also Grabmann, “Methoden und IHilfsmitel," 


1585-95. 
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From what I have been able to discover, only a small number of 
manuscripts of our work were even moderately annotated. In the early 
manuscripts, sometimes there is a hand drawn in the margin pointing 
to a passage in the text; in a few instances, there are short notes: but 
most of the time the margins and interlinear spaces are bare. Roger 
Bacon's edition of the SS stands out as a lone exception here. 

"There were many scholarly libraries, both individual or institutional, 
that did not include the SS.? In some instances, it is true, the invento- 
ries that are available to us are problematic insofar as only the first work 
in a codex is listed, so a copy of the SS could very well lie hidden behind 
the laconic description. Inventories compiled in the Late Middle Ages, 
however, were more and more frequently put together either as a check 
on a collection's entire contents or as a working catalog to that collec- 
tion, and thus they record everything currently held *on the shelves": 
there are enough of these to fill in the picture adequately. Also, build- 
ing up collections was usually dependent upon happenstance, as the 
vast majority of books came to a library as gifts; there was very little 
"collection development," as we would term it. But this very reliance 
on chance serves our purpose well, as it reveals the nature of the bene- 
factors' collections and shows that there were many scholars who did 
not own the SS. As often as not, we see Giles of Rome's De regimine 
principum in collections instead of the SS.'° 

Moreover, even when the SS was included in a library, it was often 
not the text that mattered in the volume, to judge by inventory listings 
and placement within libraries. The occasions were frequent when the 
SS did not appear on the shelves with other Avistotelica, its primary 
home; instead, it was often pulled somewhere else by what were con- 
sidered to be its more important associates in the codex. 

Given that there are several different commentaries extant for John 
of Seville's translation, it is likely that this was occasionally the subject 
of lectures, but few if any scholars apparently ever lectured on Philip's 
translation or wrote a commentary on it.'' To be sure, the minor works 


8. See chapter 6 n. 387. 
9. I have not thought it worthwhile to list all of the medieval library cata- 
logs in which the SS is not found; there are scores of them. 
10. This conclusion is based on an extensive survey of medieval library cat- 
alogs. 
11. See appendix 5. 
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in the corpus Aristotelicum did not receive the attention accorded the 
major works. Moreover, there was little need to write a commentary on 
the SS, as there was little that was in need of explaining: the SS’s con- 
tents are overwhelmingly practical and edificatory, not speculative and 
philosophical. Nevertheless, the point still holds that neither the short 
nor the long version of the SS saw the kind of repeated, close, sustained 
textual analysis that was done for many other texts at the medieval uni- 
versities. 

A clear sign that Philip’s translation had some difficulty winning 
scholarly readers is the continued success of the partial translation by 
John of Seville even after Philip’s translation had become widely avail- 
able. The complete SS includes chapters on a wide variety of topics not 
found in the Epistola, plus supplementary material on medicine and 
health, the very subject of the Epistola and presumably the very concern 
of its readers. With the appearance of Philip’s work, one would have 
expected it to have outpaced decisively its incomplete rival just as 
Grossesteste’s translation of the entire Nicomachean Ethics pushed the 
Ethica vetus and nova (books 2-3 and book 1 respectively) from the field. 
However, this did not happen. It is instructive to consider in this con- 
nection Engelbert of Admont’s recension of the SS. Engelbert begins 
the health section of his SS with Philip’s translation, but once he gets 
to the section on the four seasons, he shifts to John’s work and follows 
it through to its conclusion. What’s more, he never returns to Philip’s 
work; all of the extra health material is simply ignored.'? With impres- 
sive frequency, even students of medicine had the little Epistola in their 
libraries and not the complete SS. The story is similar for professors in 
arts and theology. For example, Adenulf of Anagni (d. 1289) purchased 
a codex of Aristotle’s /ibri naturales from a bookshop in Paris, but he 
ordered John's partial translation for it, not the complete one.'? Money 
was not the issue here, as Adenulf, the nephew of Pope Gregory IX, 
came from money. Apparently it was as simple as that he was uninter- 
ested in owning Philip's work. In terms of the numbers of early extant 
manuscripts circa 1250 to circa 1325, there is relative parity between 


12. Engelbert paraphrases Steele, 64—76, and then moves on to Suchier, 
480 (182-88), 478 (108)-480 (182). Everything after Steele, 183 (9) is ignored, 
including the panacea. On Engelbert’s SS, see chapter 6 n. 320. I was clued in 
to Engelbert’s use of the Epistola by Grignaschi, “Remarques,” 13. 

13. Paris, BNF, lat. 16082 (see appendix 3.1). 
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the translation by John of Seville and that by Philip of Tripoli. In addi- 
tion, John’s Epistola was sometimes included instead of Philip’s in the 
newer study volumes of Aristotle’s work made after circa 1260, the cor- 
pus recentius, and it was certainly the subject of more commentaries than 
Philip’s translation. 

The number of manuscripts of Philip’s translation still extant from 
the early period of its circulation is also less than that for most of the 
other works of the Philosopher at this time. There are a good 55 com- 
plete or nearly complete copies of the Tripolitan SS dating from the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries held in modern collections; if 
we assume that a small percentage of them came from a nonscholarly 
milieu, and we factor in a portion of the fragments, then we have a total 
of some 50 manuscripts of scholarly provenance. Normally for the 
medievalist such a quantity would constitute the sign of an unqualified 
“publishing” success. But for approximately the same hundred-year 
period, there are over 150 extant manuscripts each of the Metaphysics 
and De anima, and 125 of De causis; for the period circa 1245 to circa 
1325, there are over roo manuscripts of the complete Nicomachean 
Ethics."+ One might object that the reason these books have such high 
tallies is because they were among the set-books in university curricula. 
"This is certainly true, but it remains that the SS was not chosen to be 
among these books. Does the SS fare any better, then, when compared 
with books in the corpus Aristotelicum not regularly used in coursework? 
Consider De proprietatibus elementorum and the Physiognomia: for the 
former, there are around 65 manuscripts extant from our period; for 
the latter, more than 55, and this even though the work was not trans- 
lated until circa 1260. Clearly the translatio nova of the SS was not even 
one of the most popular Aristotelian opuscula among Schoolmen dur- 
ing the early period of its circulation. 

"The SS was, we have to admit, marginal to university activity. When 
compared with the use made of the major Aristotelian texts by the 
Schoolmen, and even some of the minor ones, the number of refer- 
ences to the SS in scholarly productions is minuscule. Citations of the 
Metaphysics and De anima can show up on almost every page of a 
scholastic text; the SS, on the other hand, shows up rarely if at all. It is 
striking just how little the SS was deployed for the task of Aristotelian 


14. These and the following rough numbers have been gathered from AL 
1, 2, Suppl. 
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exegesis or for the discussion of issues that interested the Schoolmen. 
Overall, one would have to characterize this use as “superficial”; few 
men either studied it intensively or used it extensively. 

The example of Albertus Magnus is instructive here. Albert cited the 
SS in a variety of his works, including those that were part of his great 
project of commenting on all the important texts of the Aristotelian 
corpus, and he must be counted among the SS’s most active users. All 
the same, Albert only cites the SS sporadically, and then only from a 
few parts of it; often he repeats the same reference. Albert turned a 
blind eye to huge sections of the SS; even for those issues where he 
could have used it to illuminate Aristotle’s thought, he did not. This 
conclusion holds for the larger scholastic world: the SS has something 
to say, for example, regarding Platonic Ideas, the senses and sensation, 
the number of celestial spheres, the four principal parts of the body, but 
its voice here was ignored; on other issues, like the immortality of the 
soul or the creation of the universe, hardly anyone listened. 

What factors combined to limit the success of the Tripolitan SS 
among the Schoolmen? We can dismiss one of them right at the outset. 
According to Mario Grignaschi, “the Scholastics kept themselves from 
mentioning the SS in their works because this book was suspected of 
necromancy.”!5 ‘This remains an unproven—and unlikely—occur- 
rence. Maric-Thérése d'Alverny has observed that “the chapters in 
question are rather innocuous when compared to the mass of alchemi- 
cal and astrological tracts in circulation."'6 There are many instances 
where good solid churchmen cited alchemical, astrological, and magi- 
cal texts with approval. And as we have seen in chapter 5, Grignaschi’s 
assumption of a church-sponsored attack on the SS has no grounds of 
support at all. 

One reason for this limitation has been mentioned several times 
already: the Schoolmen considered the SS a minor work with little to 
contribute to the issues and problems that particularly concerned them. 
The SS shed only limited light on the system of Aristotle’s thought, 
and it could offer no real help with a host of vexed questions in psy- 
chology, epistemology, physics, and metaphysics. With some few 
exceptions, the SS is not, technically speaking, a work of philosophy, 


15. Grignaschi, “Remarques,” 8; a similar argument is presented in Grig- 
naschi's “La diffusion,” passim. 
16. Alverny, “Conclusion,” 134. 
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but for the task of Aristotelian exegesis or theological system-building 
this is just what the Schoolmen wanted most. 

A related reason is the failure of the SS at what it claims to be, 
namely, a repository of great secrets on a wide variety of subjects. In his 
dedicatory prologue, Philip advertised the SS as containing “something 
useful about almost everything."'7 But if the SS might be described as 
“encyclopedic” in the number of topics that it touches on (though even 
this is questionable, as a great many topics are ignored), it is not partic- 
ularly thorough in its treatment of any one of them.!? For almost every 
subject dealt with, one could find a distinctly better treatment else- 
where, whether by Aristotle himself or by some other author. For 
example, Geoffrey of Waterford tells the reader of his translation that 
he would be better served by looking at Macer for herbs and at the Lap- 
idary (probably that by Marbod) for stones;'? he points to other author- 
ities—Hippocrates, Galen, Isaac Israeli, Constantine—in medicine;'? 
and he prefers the [pseudo-]Aristotelian Pbysiognomia to the physiog- 
norny found in the SS.*" Similarly, for the medieval reader there were 
Ptolemy and Albumasar for astrology; Vegetius for military matters; 
Geber for alchemy; Alkindi and the anonymous Picatrix for talismans; 
Giles of Rome’s De regimine principum for practical politics; the Nico- 
machean Ethics, Cicero, and Seneca for moral issues: for many scholarly 
book-buyers, the SS simply fell short of meeting their intellectual 
needs and standards, and owning a copy was simply a luxury that many 
could not afford. 

Yet a third reason is that some scholars had serious doubts about 
some of the SS’s “scientific” claims. So in a gloss following the recipe 
for the panacea Gloria inestimabilis, Bacon observes that very few doc- 


17. See appendix 2. 

18. On the difficulties in describing the SS as an “encyclopedia” or “ency- 
clopedic,” see also Denis Lorée, “Le statut du Secret des Secrets dans la diffusion 
encyclopédique du moyen âge,” in Encyclopédies médiévales: Discours et savoirs 
(Rennes, 1998), 155-71. 

19. “Et por ce, qui vuet savoir la nature et les vertus des pieres, si regarde le 
Lapidaire; et qui vuet savoir la nature des arbres, si estude el livre de Vegitables 
[by Aristotle] et Pline et Ysidre; et qui vuet savoir la nature des erbes, Macre 
l'ensegnera par bias vers" (Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fol. 132ra). 

20. See n. 24. 

21. Seen. 79. 
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tors make use of this part of the treatise.*? Partly, no doubt, this was 
because some of the ingredients were too expensive or simply unavail- 
able. Partly this was because the names of some of the ingredients had 
become distorted and rendered incomprehensible through the process 
of translation and copying. Moreover, many manuscripts are defective 
here, omitting the fourth through ninth medicines, so doctors would 
not have been able to complete the recipe even if they had wanted to. 
But apparently many did not want to. Why not? Because then as now 
there was a healthy skepticism about a drug promising so many won- 
derful effects. Nota bene that this is not anachronism. For example, in 
his Le dit de P’herberie (ca. 1265) the Parisian poct Rutebeuf has a good 
time making fun of herb-sellers and their quack claims for amazing 
cures effected by various plants and stones and recipes.?3 What is rele- 
vant for us here is that circa 1300 Geoffrey of Waterford rejected this 
very section of the SS out of hand because it did not “conform to 
authorities in medicine such as Hippocrates, Galen, Isaac, and Con- 
stantine."'4 As we will see later in this chapter, other scientific contents 
of the SS were also called into question by medieval scholars. 

But most important for slowing and ultimately stopping the progress 
of the SS in the scholarly milieu was the awareness that all or part of the 
work was spurious. By circa 1275 there were already questions being 
asked about the work’s authenticity, and by the middle of the next cen- 
tury disbelief was widespread.'5 When Ptolemy of Lucca prefaces a 
quote from the SS in his continuation of Thomas Aquinas’s De regno 
(ca. 1300) with the words “stories relate that. . . ,” it suggests some 


22. “Ft hec est ‘gloria inestimabilis’ quam peritus medicus et expertus pos- 
set bene facere si esset dives. Set medici non utuntur libro isto, aut paucissimi" 
(Steele, 105). 

23. Oeuvres completes de Rutebeuf, ed. Edmond Faral and Julia Bastin, vol. 2 
(Paris, 1960), 266-80. See p. 275n, where the editors provide references to 
other instances of a similar skepticism. 

24. “Ly premiers chapitres qui sieut n’est dignes de translater, et ce que 
vient aprés de mescine n'est mies livre solonc l'usage que notre mires usent ne 
nul autre auctors de medecine, comme sunt Ypocras, Galien, Ysaac, Constan- 
tin et li autres philosophes; por che n’ai cure de translater” (Paris, BNF, fr. 
1822, fol. 131va-b). 

25. Schmitt, “Storella,” 126, implies that it was only in the fifteenth century 
that doubts about the SS's authenticity became widespread; the evidence shows 
unequivocally, however, that he is a century too late. 
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skepticism on his part concerning its source.?© Something similar is 
seen in the Cormmuniloquium (ca. 1270) of John of Wales, who describes 
the SS as “the letter that is said (dicitur) to be from Aristotle to Alexan- 
der” (the formulas u£ dicitur and ut fertur were typically used when a 
Schoolman had some doubts about an attribution).?? But some of their 
conternporaries went beyond suspicion to outright rejection. Roger 
Bacon, for one, directed some of his ire against them in his edition of 
the SS.?8 An early-fourteenth-century theologian castigated the SS as 
spurious during a quodlibetal dispute.?? Around this same time the 
scribe of Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby 28 talks about people who 
“feign that [the SS] was written by Aristotle or at the command of 
Alexander.”3° In the book list found in De vita et moribus philosophorum 
(ca. 1320) customarily (and, it now appears, mistakenly) attributed to 
Walter Burley, we find a De regno and a De diete servanda ad Alexan- 
drum.3' Even if the author intended the SS by this first item—and there 
is no evidence that he did—it seems likely that he would not have 
meant by this the entire SS, but only its Mirror for Princes component. 
Only the Epistola, and possibly the Mirror of Princes material, were 
considered authentic by him. No mention of the SS is made in a simi- 
lar book list as part of Guglielmo da Pastrengo's De viris illustribus et de 
originibus (ca. 1350), though he went out of his way to add a number of 


26. See chapter 6 n. 312. 

27. "In epistola vero quae dicitur esse Aristotelis ad Alexandrum" (Commu- 
niloquium sive summa collationum Jobannis gallensis [Strasbourg, 1489], 1.3.12). 
Itis unclear whether John himself shared these doubts, because right after this 
remark John quotes the SS in extenso. See chapter 6 n. 292. 

28. See n. 36. 

29. See chapter 6 n. 409. 

30. This is according to the report of Anthony à Wood (see n. 162). On the 
MS see appendix 3.2. I am grateful to Martin Kauffmann of the Bodleian 
Library for inspecting this MS and informing me that these translated words 
are part of a prologue fronting the SS (fol. 32r-v). 

31. "Composuit autem Aristotiles libros multos videlicet . . . De colonis ad 
Alexandrum; De regno adeundum; De diete servanda ad Alexandrum" (John 
O. Stigall, “The De vita et moribus philosophorum of Walter Burley: An Edition 
with Introduction,” Ph.D. diss., University of Colorado, 1956, 147, 151). An 
older and unreliable edition was prepared by Hermann Knust, Gualteri Burlaei 
Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum (Tübingen, 1886). There is good reason to 
doubt the attribution to Burley: see Mario Grignaschi, ^Lo Pseudo Walter 
Burley e il Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum,” Medioevo 16 (1990): 131-69. 
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other spuria.3* Circa 1300, when Geoffrey of Waterford characterized 
the SS’s chapter on magic stones and plants as an interpolation, he 
added that “all clerks know this who well understand Latin”;33 presum- 
ably, then, this was a generally shared opinion at least among his 
Dominican confréres at the University of Paris. A generation later, 
‘Thomas Bradwardine and Pietro Bono were both energetically defend- 
ing the SS against yet other naysayers.34 Clearly a tradition of doubt 
concerning the SS was up and running. Just how far and how quickly it 
traveled is seen in a remark made by Peter of Candia circa 1380, who 
tells us that "it is believed firmly by many" that Aristotle did not write 
the SS.35 

According to Roger Bacon, one reason for rejection was due to the 
fact that, in the midst of the SS's counsel on health, Aristotle recounts 
that “wise Aristotle" had lauded the salutary effects of drinking good 
wine; because of this internal citation, some contemporaries, said 
Bacon, had denied that the Philosopher could have written the SS.36 

"There were many other reasons for scholars to suspect the SS, and 
Bacon provides a clue for understanding another one. As we have seen 
in chapter 5, Bacon lambasted the scribes who, he said, omitted the sec- 
tion on talismans from the manuscripts that they produced; according 
to him, the section's magical content scandalized their religious con- 


32. Guglielmo da Pastrengo, De viris illustribus et de originibus, ed. 
Guglielmo Bottari (Padua, 1991), 6-9. Apparently from Pseudo-Burley's men- 
tion of "De diete servanda ad Alexandrum" comes Pastrengo's item "De dicta 
servanda ad eundem [i.e., Alexander]." Pastrengo likewise mentions a "De 
regno." 

33. See n. go. 

34. See nn. 115, 123, 124, 126. 

35. See n. 66. 

ES "Sapiens Aristo multum mirabiliter bonum vinum comendavit ubi dixit 

” (Steele, 93); many MSS of the SS give "Aristoteles" instead. In a marginal 
note Bacon says, "hic stulti scribunt Aristotiles pro Aristo qui fuit philosophus 
quidam alius ab Aristotile, et ideo dicunt quod hic liber non est Aristotilis. 
Preterea debet scire quod tres fuerunt Aristotiles, sicut patet ex Plinio et Cen- 
sorio" (Steele, 93). In spite of Bacon's claim that "Aristo" is the correct reading 
(and he could well be right, as Aristo was a common form of Aristotle's name in 
the Arabic [I owe this observation to Charles Burnett]), his recension is the 
only early one of which I know that has it. If this were indeed the original read- 
ing, the paleographic expansion to "Aristoteles" is nevertheless understand- 
able. 
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sciences. It is true that most copies of the SS do not include this section. 
But if we go along with Bacon and accept that the exclusion of the sec- 
tion on talismans was not entirely an accident of transmission, we need 
not accept his explanation why. In spite of the formal ecclesiastic pro- 
hibitions against magic, it was not unusual for scribes to copy magical 
texts, for example, the widely circulating tract De imaginibus by Thebit 
ben Corat, which gives directions for constructing a talisman similar to 
that described in the SS.37 [t is also quite unlikely that hired scribes 
would have made the decision on their own to cut this section. The 
professionals who were producing manuscripts for the university book- 
trade were very different from their monastic predecessors. They lived 
not in the countryside, but in the cities, and they did their work not for 
the good of their souls, but for money. Hired by businessmen-station- 
ers, private individuals, or religious houses, these scribes knew that 
shoddy work could cost them their salary. Moreover, the exemplaria 
from which the stationers worked in Paris were ostensibly supervised 
by the university authorities. Granted that stationers often procured 
and produced corrupt copies of texts, but this was due to sloppiness, not 
design. Certainly copies of the SS that included the section on talis- 
mans were circulating in Paris in the thirteenth century (we know that 
from both Roger Bacon and the extant manuscripts). The reason for 
the omission must lie principally with the scholars themselves. Both 
through official channels, and through their own buying power, schol- 
ars could have demanded that this section be included in their copies of 
the SS; we might have seen some of them complaining about the situa- 
tion by penning, for example, a comment in their manuscripts to the 
effect that this section was missing; or they might have sought out a 
better exemplar and added the missing section after the copy had been 
made. That so few did any of this must be taken as the expression of a 
consensus among a large segment of the university community that the 
section on talismans was an interpolation.3® While the chapters on tal- 
ismans in the SS might have seemed to some a welcome addition to 
Aristotelian wisdom because this subject was discussed nowhere else in 
the generally circulating Aristotelian corpus, for others these chapters 


37. HMES, 1:664-66. 

38. Cf. the similar conclusion of Alverny, “Conclusion,” 134: “Il nous 
parait probable que les scribes, ou plutót les scolares qui faisaient recopier l'ou- 
vrage ont supprimé ce qui leur paraissait hors de propos et méme choquant 
dans une oeuvre de morale politique attribuée à Aristote." 
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must have seemed suspect for just this very reason. Perhaps their deci- 
sion was influenced by Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, which 
informed them that two works on talismans attributed to the Stagirite 
in the Arabic tradition could not have been his work.39 

The SS contains yet other pseudoscientific material, and early on we 
find that called into question too. While Geoffrey of Waterford accepts 
the fact that Aristotle had sent to Alexander a letter on the “govern- 
ment of princes,” and while he takes the sections on rulership, health, 
and physiognomy to be genuine, he excludes the chapters on occult sci- 
ence grouped near the center of the SS because they are, he believes, 
inherently ridiculous in themselves and because they are unworthy of 
the great philosopher Aristotle. We have seen above that Geoffrey 
deliberately skipped over the panacea. He also omits without any 
specific comment the section on alchemy, though he certainly intended 
his general characterization of the “scientific” material as “of little 
value” to apply here.4^? As for the long section in the SS containing the 
lapidary and the herbal, he left that untranslated too, because “what is 


39. “Among these books there is also the book of al-Ustumakhus that is 
ascribed to Aristotle, but he cannot have written it . . . also [another] book con- 
cerning talismans that is likewise attributed to Aristotle" (Tbe Guide of tbe Per- 
plexed, ed. and trans. Shlomo Pines [Chicago, 1963], 520-2 1). It is unclear if 
Geoffrey has also cut talismans from his work, as quite possibly the Latin 
exemplar with which he was working may not have included it. 

40. "Des propretez et qualitez et vertus d'acunes erbes promet cest livres à 
determiner en cest lieu; mais, solonc la veritei, quanque il dist en cest lieu de 
pieres et d'erbes et d'arbres est faus, et plus resemble fable que veritei ou 
philosophie. Et ce sevent tous les clers qui bien entendent le latin. Autre choses 
sunt ichi mises qui sunt de petite value. Entre autres choses il conte que il est 
une piere qui naist en la mer de Gresce et flote sur la mer. Teile est la vertu de 
celle piere que, si tu la més en une autre piere et la portes avoiques toi, nul ost 
ne toi pora contrester, mais fuira hastivement devant toi. Bien doient entendre 
totes gens que ce ne puet estre. Et certainne chose est que se Aristotles con- 
neust une tel pierre que il la feist avoir a Alixandre; et bien savons par les 
ystoires que sovent fut dur menez en batalhe et que ses annemis ne fuiirent pas. 
Ft por chou entendons que Aristotles ne fist mies tout cest livre en la maniere 
que il vint a nos, car en nul autre livre que il feist nos ne trovames onques 
fausetez aperte" (Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fols. 13 1vb-132ra). The opening words 
of Geoffrey's comment mirror the opening of the introductory paragraph that 
precedes the alchemy: “De proprietatibus et qualititibus et virtutibus quarun- 
dam herbarum, et de earum utilitatibus, brevi tractatu in sequentibus deter- 
minabimus” (Steele, 114 [5-7]). 
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said in this place about stones and plants is false, more resembling fable 
than truth or philosophy.” If Aristotle had given Alexander a magic 
stone that could route his enemies, Geoffrey asks scornfully, why then 
did Alexander sometimes lose battles? “And for this reason,” Geoffrey 
concludes, “understand that Aristotle did not compose all of the book 
that has come down to us, because in no other book of his do we find 
him speaking so falsely.” 

Geoffrey’s general attitude about the occult material must have been 
shared by others; indeed, he expressly makes this claim, and some cir- 
cumstantial evidence supports him. Albertus Magnus and Engelbert of 
Admont had a real interest in occult science—Albert’s curiosity here 
was wide-ranging, and Engelbert wrote a treatise De fascinatione—but 
both ignored what the SS had to say on the subject. Not once does 
Albert ever refer explicitly to any part of the SS beyond what we think 
to have been book 2 of Philip’s autograph.*' Indeed Albert apparently 
considered the physiognomy to be independent of the SS (given that 
the physiognomy section circulated on its own, Albert was apparently 
not alone in this view). When we recall that Albert never names our 
work Secretum secretorum but uses the alternative title De regimine domi- 
morum, it seems likely that Albert only believed the sections on politics 
and health to be authentic. Similarly, Engelbert of Admont omitted the 
chapters on occult science from the copy of the SS that he prepared for 
himself; one explanation is that he simply considered it irrelevant to his 
moral and political concerns, but it is also possible that he did not con- 


41. Both Thorndike, in HMES, 2:586-87, and Dorothy Wycoff, in Alber- 
tus Magnus, Book of Minerals, trans. Wycoff, 135, 262, point out that an 
account found in Albert’s De mineralibus 2.3.3, is reminiscent of the SS's 
vignettes of the king's son and the weaver's son (Steele, 136-37). What is most 
curious is that Albert attributes what he says to Plato, not Aristotle. Perhaps 
Albert, remembering that earlier in the SS Plato is mentioned in connection 
with astrology (sce n. 72), associated this segment on astrology with Plato too; 
perhaps he was just misremembering; or perhaps he believed that this portion 
of the SS was not Aristotle's at all, but rather constituted an interpolation of 
material that originated with Plato. Then again, perhaps Albert got his infor- 
mation from somewhere else. 

42. In his commentary on De animalibus, Albert prefaces a reference to the 
SS's physiognomy with the words, "Aristoteles etiam in physonomya quam 
Alexandro scribit" (De animalibus libri XXVI, 15:155), while elsewhere in the 
same work he refers to the SS by saying "Aristoteles in libro De regimine 
dominorum, quem scripsit ad Alexandrum . . ." (553). Cf. n. 89. 
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sider this material to be part of Aristotle’s original work.43 Finally, it is 
interesting to note here that, starting in the fourteenth—and possibly 
even in the thirteenth—century we see a version of the SS that elimi- 
nates most of what we would term the pseudoscientific material. It 
seerns possible that this pruning was deliberately directed against what 
were taken to be interpolations, and that the goal was to take the SS 
back to something like what was believed to be its authentic core.** 

‘The foregoing does not exhaust the reasons that scholastic thinkers 
gave in order to argue against the authenticity of the SS. We have what 
might be taken as a typical Schoolman's checklist of these reasons con- 
veniently presented for us in a manuscript note penned by an anony- 
mous (likely Franciscan) reader of the early fifteenth century. “That 
this book that is entitled Secret of Secrets,” he begins, “is mendaciously 
claimed of Aristotle the most distinguished of philosophers . . . is evi- 
dent from many things."45 Most of the points that follow are echoed by 
earlier scholarly testimony either regarding the SS or other pseudo- 
Aristotelica. Confirming Bacon's observation, our author mentions the 
internal citation of Aristotle.4ó Similar instances had led readers to 
reject as Aristotle's work Costa ben Luca De differentia spiritus et anime 
and an anonymous copy of Alexander of Aphrodisias's De fato.47 

Like Geoffrey of Waterford, he points to the disjunction between 
what the SS says about plants, stones, and the composition of medi- 
cines, on the one hand, and known authorities like Hippocrates, Galen, 
and Avicenna on the other.4? 


43. See chapter 6. Interestingly, while Engelbert includes a version of the 
epistolary exchange between Alexander and Aristotle concerning the Persians, 
he leaves out the second letter of Aristotle to Alexander wherein the promise is 
made to reveal great secrets. 

44. On this shortened version of the SS see n. 146. 

45. "Quod liber iste qui dicitur Secreta secretorum mendaciter intituletur 
Aristoteli phylosophorum praecipuo . . . patet ex pluribus." His note is found 
in Florence, BML, S. Cruc. Plut. XV Sin. 9 (see appendix 3.2); it is reproduced 
in Cecioni, “Secretum secretorum," 80-81. 

46. "Allegat etiam dictorum suorum Aristotelem ipsum in testern" (ibid., 
80). Cf. n. 36. 

47. Williams, "Scholastic Awareness," 42, 49 n. 133. 

48. "de medicinalibus autem et ignotis vocabulis et compositionibus medi- 
cinae earumque virtutibus et de lapidibus, erbis et plantis judicent qui 
Ypocratis, Galieni et Avicennae doctrinis intendunt" (Cecioni, "Secretum 
secretorum," 80). Cf. nn. 19, 24. 
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The SS is much different in “style and manner of speaking" from 
Aristotle's other work, says our author.*? Many in the Late Middle 
Ages made mention of this stylistic discrepancy: Pietro Bono in his 
Margarita preciosa (ca. 1330);5° Thomas Bradwardine in his De causa Dei 
(1344)?! Nicole Oresme in his Livre de divinacions (1361-65).5? A com- 
monplace in the 1300s and 1400s, almost certainly this was a comment 
made by scholars in the previous century. Even before circa 1325 and 
the advent of Humanism, we find an awareness of style as a constant 
criterion in Aristotelian exegesis, as it was built into a common accessus 
format that fronted many commentaries;?? moreover, it shows up early 
on in discussions of the authenticity of several Aristotelian spuria, 
namely, De sex principiis, De mineralibus, Metaphysics a, and De inunda- 
tione Nili.54 

Then there is the fact that the SS sometimes conflicts doctrinally 


49. “Nam nec stilus et modus loquendi est Aristotilis, sicut potest tam ex 
libris suis naturalibus quam moralibus apparere, quamvis translator dicat se 
interdum ex causa sensum ex sensu et interdum ex litera literam transtulisse ex 
arabico in latinum" (ibid., 80). 

50. “Et quamvis dicant aliqui hunc librum [i.e., the SS] non fuisse Aris- 
totelis cum non redoleat eloquentiam ejus, ut in naturalibus et Metaphys." 
(Theatrum chemicum, 5:589). 

51. Seen. 123. 

52. “Je viens apres a ce que dit Aristote [on astrology] a Alixandre ou Livre 
des Secrez. Je dy que par aventure Aristote n'en dit rien, ne il n'avoit pas telle 
maniere de parler comme il a en ce livre qui n'est pas de grant auctorite et que 
Aristote ne fist pas" (G. W. Coopland, Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers: A Study 
of His "Livre de divinacions” [Cambridge, Mass., 1952], 108). The note of doubt 
here (“par aventure") should be disregarded; Oresme is certain that Aristotle 
could not have been the SS's author. Cf. in this connection Oresme's state- 
ment in his earlier Tractatus contra judicarios astronomos (1356-61), where he 
also argues against the SS's authenticity: “Ad illud quod dicitur de Aristotele 
quod monuit Alexandrum astrologie credere in libro de Secretis Secretorum 
respondetur quod illum librum non fecit Aristoteles ut satis patet intuenti et 
continet multa falso ymo inter libros Philosophi eandem habet auctoritatem 
qualem habent in theologia libri qui dicuntur apocriphi" (Coopland, 140). 

53. Williams, “Scholastic Awareness,” 33 and n. 16. By “style” I mean not 
only "style" per se (sti/us), but also what the Schoolmen referred to as “way of 
proceeding" (modus procedendi), which signifies an author's methodological 
approach. 

54. Ibid. 
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with writings indisputably by Aristotle. Our author complains that the 
SS is saturated with the false and the fatuous.55 Compare here Geoffrey 
of Waterford’s complaint that “in no other book of his do we find [Aris- 
totle] speaking so falsely” and Nicole Oresme’s comment that the SS 
“contained much falseness."5$ Doctrinal compatibility was another 
general criterion of authenticity of which the Schoolmen were aware. 
Judgments in the thirteenth century using this standard were made 
concerning De sex principiis, Categories, De causis, De inundatione Nili, 
and Problemata.5? 

"The references to Scripture, in particular to Enoch and Adam and 
the prophets, and the repeated use of "the divine name," gave our 
writer pause; he observed that Aristotle speaks in the SS as a Catholic, 
not as an Aristotelian.59 Compare here the defensive remark made by 
an interpolator of Pseudo-Walter Burley De moribus—“Note that Aris- 
totle [of the SS] could have said this [viz., that God revealed wisdom to 
the prophets], because . . .”:59 probably this was directed to naysayers 
just like our critic. When, for example, Aristotle of the SS concludes 
the story of the Magian and the Jew with the exclamation "Praise 
God,”® or when he states that prayers, repentance, and fasting can 


55. "iste liber . . . in quo continentur bona et mala, vera et falsa prudenter 
et fatue etiarn fatua dicta . . . de falsis igitur et fatue dictis etiam contra doctri- 
nam Ariscotilis decernant qui doctrina Aristotelis imbuuntur" (Cecioni, 
“Secretum secretorum," 80). 

56. See n. 52. 

57. Williams, "Scholastic Awareness,” passim. 

58. “ynmiscet etiam seu allegat verba sacrae scripturae et de Adam et 
Enoch et de prophetis mentionem facit expresse et divino nomine et quibus- 
dam aliis non aristotelice utitur sed quasi catholice . . ." (Cecioni, "Secretum 
secretorum," 80). For the references in the SS to Enoch and Adam, see Steele, 
98-99. l'or the prophets, see Steele, 64. References to a personal God (usually 
with the labels “Deus,” “Dominus,” “Creator,” or “Altissimus”) are found in 
Steele, passim. 

59. "Dicit quoque Aristotiles in libro de secretis secretorum quod Deus 
archana sue sapiencie primo revelavit sanctis prophetis suis etc., ut ibi dicitur. 
Et nota quod hoc potuit dixisse Aristotiles quia forte libri nostrorum ad eius 
noticiam pervenerunt. Fuit enim solicitus omnium sapiencium scripturas 
inquirere" (Gualteri Burlaei Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum, ed. Hermann 
Knust [Tübingen, 1886], 242, 244). 

60. "Laudes Deo” (Steele, 146). 
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avail in convincing “Omnipotent God” to change the course of 
events,®! it is clear that the religious sensibility displayed in the SS is 
much different from that found in the Zibri naturales; the personal deity 
suggested in the SS is a far cry from Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, con- 
centrated on thinking its own thoughts and unconcerned with anything 
outside itself, the Primary Motor of the universe whose influence here 
on earth is felt only indirectly through the spinning of the celestial 
spheres. It is not unwarranted to suppose that many Schoolmen would 
have been incredulous as to Aristotle’s having “got religion” at the end 
of his life. 

This is especially the case with respect to Aristotle’s position on cre- 
ation. We have seen in the previous chapter that the SS probably 
played a role, albeit extremely small, in the long-standing debate con- 
cerning Aristotle's position on the issue of creation ex nihilo; for some 
of the Schoolmen, the fact that “the Secret of Secrets asserts in several 
places that God made all things from nothing” helped to prove Aristo- 
tle’s orthodoxy.®3 But the disjunction between the SS and Aristotle’s 
clear statements elsewhere in his work that the world is eternal and 
ungenerated (see Physics 8 and De caelo 1.10-2.1) could not have gone 
unnoticed; the close scrutiny given Aristotle's thought in general and 
this problem in particular makes such impossible.*4 Indeed, the “eter- 


61. "Confert ergo multum futura prescire, quia melius declinare mala pos- 
sunt homines quando ventura precognoscunt; nam et Destinatorem excelsum 
tunc precibus implorare debent quod per suam clemenciam ab eis futura mala 
avertat et aliter ordinet. Non enim ita predestinavit quod in aliquo sue poten- 
cie derogaret. Possunt siquidem homines divinam clemenciam deprecari ora- 
cionibus, devocionibus, precibus, jejuniis, servisiis, sacrificiis, elernosinis, et 
multis aliis bonis, de commissis veniam implorantes, de reatibus penitentes, 
et tunc verissime est quod Deus omnipotens avertet ab eis quod trepidant et 
formidant" (Steele, 61—62). 

62. The chilly reception accorded De mundo by the Schoolmen should be 
seen from this sarne perspective. The personal, providential deity described 
here is also much different from that found in the core texts of the Aristotelian 
corpus, and the Schoolmen effectively ignored the work in their philosophical 
discussions as well. 

63. The words are Peter of Candia's: see n. 66. 

64. Related to this is another contradiction, namely, that between the SS's 
assertion that God had created all the animals, including man (Steele, 132 
[9-10], 143 [8-9]), and Aristotle's well-known advocacy of the eternity of 
species. 
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nity of the world” was one of the most discussed and contentious ques- 
tions in all of Aristotelian exegesis. A few of the Schoolmen—Ulrich of 
Strasbourg, Roger Bacon, Thomas Bradwardine, and those to whom 
Peter of Candia referred—had integrated the SS into their opinion on 
this issue. However, most did not. It seems quite likely that those who 
held firmly to the position that Aristotle was a pagan and a heretic also 
held that the SS was spurious. This would seem to be true of Bonaven- 
ture, for example, who said that “you will never find that [Aristotle] has 
said that the world had an origin or beginning; on the contrary, he con- 
tradicted Plato, who alone seems to have posited that time began. And 
this [error] is incompatible with the light of truth."55 Others, like 
Thomas Aquinas and Siger of Brabant, neither of whom ever cited the 
SS in their extensive discussions of the creation issue, probably did not 
do so for the same reason given by Peter of Candia, namely, that Aris- 
totle “never made that book.”® Yet others apparently took a position 
similar to Geoffrey of Waterford’s, namely, that the SS was riddled 
with interpolations. How else explain the fact that Guibert of Tournai, 
for example, who mined the SS for its political and moral advice, cate- 
gorically stated in his Rudimentum doctrinae (1259-62) that Aristotle 
had denied divine providence and creation?® It is also curious that 
Albertus Magnus cited the pseudo-Aristotelian De natura deorum, but 
not the SS, as part of a philosophical argument that the world was 
probably created by—and that Aristotle believed that the world was 
created by—"God the Artisan”; indeed, according to Albert, it is only 


65. "Nunquam invenies quod ipse dicat quod mundus habuit principium 
vel initium; immo redarguit Platonem, qui solus videtur posuisse, tempus 
incepisse. Et istud repugnat lumini veritatis" (Collationes in Hexaemeron, in Doc- 
toris serapbici S. Bonaventurae opera omnia, vol. 5 [Quaracchi, 1891], 361). 

66. “Item in de secretis secretorum in pluribus locis asserit, Deum cre- 
atorem ex nihilo fecisse omnia . . . Ad auctoritates patet, quod prima, que sum- 
itur ex libro de pomo, non facit contra eum, quia de auctore istius libri, utrum 
Aristoteles fuerit, «verisimiliter» dubitatur, ymo creditur a multis firmiter, 
quod nunquam fecerit librum illum. Et consimiliter dicitur de libro de secretis 
secretorum . . ." (Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, 67). 

67. "Aristoteles ergo circa Deum erravit, qui ei providentiam circa inferiora 
non posuit .. . Erravit etiam Aristoteles circa mundum, quem posuit aeternum" 
(Servus Gieben, “Four Chapters on Philosophical Errors from the Rudrmen- 
tum doctrinae of Gilbert of Tournai, O. Min. (died 1284),” Vivarium 1 [1963]: 


148-49). 
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in the former that Aristotle revealed his true belief and spoke 
“expressly” to the issue. 

Another item on our scholar's list is the SS's affirmative citation of 
Plato's Ideas, that is, independently existing universals or exemplary 
forms.5? It was widely held that, as one twelfth-century author put it, 
“Aristotle thinks differently than Plato on many issues,”7° and Aristo- 
tle's criticism of Plato's theory of Ideas was well known. In his Meta- 
logicon (1159) John of Salisbury remarked: 


But just as Boethius and many other authors testify, [the doctrine 
of Ideas] is thoroughly alien to the thought of Aristotle. For Aris- 
totle very frequently opposes it, as is evident in his books. Bernard 
of Chartres and his students labored strenuously to bring Aristo- 
tle and Plato together. But I think that they have come too late 
and they have labored in vain to reconcile two dead men who dis- 
agreed as long as they were alive.7! 


So when Aristotle of the SS says: 


And it was through [astrology] that our most learned doctor Plato 
knew the nature of the parts of composite things in their genera- 


68. *Si autem quaeratur de aliquo dicente, quid si haec vera sunt, quae dicta 
sunt, quare Aristoteles, qui multa subulia intellexit, ista non dixit, dico omnino 
mihi videri Aristotelem bene intellexisse non esse necessitatem in suis 
rationibus, quibus visus est probare mundum aeternum esse et tempus esse 
acternum . . . Aristoteles autern non consuevit dicere in physicis nisi physica, 
quae physicis rationibus possunt probari. Sed inceptio mundi per creationem 
nec physica est nec probari potest physice, et ideo hanc viam putatur Aristote- 
les tacuisse in physica, et camen tetigit eam expresse in libro de natura deorum, 
quem ipse edidit" (Opera omnia [Geyer], vol. 4, pt. 2, p. 579). "Aristoteles in 
libro suo De natura deorum mundum a deo opifice dicit esse creatum" ; 

; p : 557. 

69. "Insuper introducit de Platone et ydeis non Aristotclis rnore" (Cecioni, 
"Secretum secretorum," 80). 

, 
70. “Nota Aristotelem contraria sentire Platoni in multis" (Godfrey of St. 
Victor, cited in Martin Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, vol. 
, 
2 [Berlin, 1911], 320). 
71. "Sed sicut Boetius et alii multi testantur auctores, a sententia Aristotilis 
enitus alienum est. Nam et ipse huic sententiae, sicut evidens est in libris eius. 
p ; 
saepius adversatur. Fgerunt operosius Bernardus Carnotensis et auditores eius 
ut componcrent inter Aristotilem et Platonem, sed eos tarde venisse arbitror et 
laborasse in vanum, ut reconciliarent mortuos qui quamdiu in vita licuit dis- 
senserunt" (Metalogicon, 82—83). 
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tion from their contrary qualities and colors by comparison to 
composite things, and thereby he had the knowledge of Ideas and 
formed things,7? 


this must have been jarring to those readers who had observed that 
Aristotle had denied the existence of Divine Ideas—for example, such 
thirteenth-century Schoolmen as Bonaventure;?? Aquinas;7* the author 
of the Summa pbilosopbiae;5 and Hervé Natalis.7ó 

Finally, the author of this note criticizes the disorganization and the 
discontinuities of the SS, which certainly must have disconcerted many 
readers expecting what Aristotle had described at the outset, namely, a 
letter on rulership possessing, presumably, thematic and textual consis- 
tency.77 

His conclusion: some bombastic person had composed the SS, using 
the name of Aristotle in place of his own.78 

To these reasons we can add several others that may have also led 
some of the Schoolmen to doubt the authenticity of the SS. 


72. “Et per istam viam et inquisicionem [i.e., ars astrorum] cognovit peritis- 
simus doctor noster Plato naturam parcium compositarum rerum ex contrariis 
qualitatibus et coloribus in sua generacione per comparacionem ad res com- 
positas, et per hoc habuit scienciam de ydeis et rebus formatis" (Steele, 60-61, 
271; note that I have plugged what Steele calls the vulgate reading into Bacon's 
text, which matches what is found in Frenz-Herde, 283, and Möller, 54). 

73. "Aristoteles, qui et in principio Metaphysicae et in fine et in multis aliis 
locis exsecratur ideas Platonis . . . Unde illas ideas praecipuus impugnat Aris- 
toteles . . ." (S. Bonaventurae opera omnia, 5:360-61). 

74. John Marenbon, Later Medieval Philosophy (London, 1987), 117. 

75. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy, 271. 

76. "Sed radicem huius opinionis Aristoteles reprobat VII. Metaphysice et 
multis aliis locis reprobans ydeas" (Martin Grabmann, “Mittelalterliche Deu- 
tung und Umbildung der aristotelischen Lehre vom voUc nountikds nach einer 
Zusammenstellung im Cod. B. III 22 der Universitatsbibliothek Basel," in GA, 
1:1105). 

77. “Liber etiam truncatus et incompactus conspicitur curn promittant 
translatator se sub libris et sub titulis variis libros distinguere et plura continere 
et tractare quam faciat, ut ex pluribus clare colligitur et in prosecutione libri 
plurima promittuntur nec solvuntur, nec libri vel tituli ordine debito connec- 
tuntur" (Cecioni, “Secretum secretorum," 81). 

78. "Alius igitur sub ejus nomine et Alexandri librum composuit . . . Col- 
ligitur igitur ex praedictis quod aliquis ampullosus . . . librum istum composuit 


...” (ibid.). 
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The absence of a Greek exemplar must have aroused suspicions. By 
circa 1300 the Schoolmen had questioned the authenticity of every 
important text attributed to Aristotle subsisting only in an Arabic ver- 
sion: De causis, De causis et proprietatibus elementorum, De differentia spir- 
itus et animae, De plantis, De mineralibus. Most pertinent here is the fact 
that the specific reason of there being no available Greek exemplar was 
employed by some of the Schoolmen to argue against the authenticity 
of the Sopbistici Elenchi, De causis, and De mineralibus. We can even see 
sensitivity on this issue in connection with the SS. Geoffrey of Water- 
ford had some misgivings about the SS's physiognomy and clearly pre- 
ferred the version translated from the Greek by Bartholomew of 
Messina.79 

Because of Philip's prologue, the Schoolmen knew that the SS had 
been translated from the Arabic, and there was a general awareness that 
texts routed through the Arabic were likely to suffer both corruption 
and interpolation. For example, the anonymous author of the Summa 
philosophiae (probably written between 1260 and 1270) maintained that 
some things have been added to Aristotle's books or changed or sub- 
tracted by the translators, especially in Arabic.9? A fourteenth-century 


79. "saichiés que les livres ki de arabic en latin furent translatei furent 
fausement translatei" (Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fol. 249rb); “Cest la prueve Aristo- 
tle al comencement de sa phisonomie translatei de grieu en latin a prover que 
la science de phisonome est posible et necessaire. Ore nos volons sieures cest 
propre livre translatei de greiu en latin [i.e., Pseudo-Aristotle Physiognomia], et 
non pas celui qui fu translatei d'arabic en latin [i.e., che SS's physiognomy]" 
(Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fol. 137ra). Geoffrey does, however, also provide the 
SS's physiognomy for informational purposes and the sake of completeness. 

80. "Sed et sub nomine theosophorum pereximia volumina omni veritate 
plena falso tamen edita sunt, parique modo sub nomine philosophantium 
quandoque factum fuisse verisimiliter credi potest. Nonnulli enim librorum 
verbi gratia Aristotelis arabicam magis loquacitatem, quam vel graecam elo- 
quentiam vel stilum Aristotelicum praetendunt. Et verissimum est, nonnulla ab 
interpretibus adiecta esse forte et mutata atque detracta et maxirne in arabica, 
cum nonnunquam quorundam fiat mentio, quae post mortem Aristotelis con- 
stat contigisse: Auctor namque Almagesti, quem Antonini Pii, prout idem 
Ptolemaeus commemorat, constat fuisse temporibus, ab Aristotele sciri non 
potuit, cum Ptolemaeus post tempora Aristotelis paene quadringentis annis 
extiterit. Cuius tamen Almagesti in libro de caelo et mundo mentionem facit. 
Hadrianus etiam, qui mare rubrum atque Aegyptum coniungere voluerat, 
cuius idem Aristoteles meminisse in libro meteorologicorum videtur, pari 
modo quadringentis circiter annis post Aristotelem fuit, sicut ex Romanorum 
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reader of the Meteorology made a similar point, and he supported his 
statement by pointing to De mineralibus (an extract from the Latin ver- 
sion of Avicenna's Shifa).3' Geoffrey of Waterford likewise rejected 
some of the SS’s contents as the additions of the translators in the Ara- 
bic.8* Others must have done the same. 

It is likewise possible that some of the Schoolmen detected, and thus 
were suspicious of, yet other doctrinal divergences than those discussed 
above. Among other things, the SS’s Neoplatonic cosmogony must 
have stood out to some of the Schoolmen. In what is one of the most 
philosophically abstruse passages in the SS, Aristotle tells Alexander: 


Know that the first thing that the Most High and Glorious cre- 
ated was simple spiritual substance in the fullness of perfection 
and goodness, in which were the forms of all things; and this is 
called intelligence. And then from that substance came another 
substance of lesser rank that is called the universal soul. And from 
that soul came another substance that before measurement is 
called hyle, which is extended in length, breadth, and depth, [and] 
which became pure body. Then the body having the noblest 
figure, that is superior to all figures [i.e., the sphere], and that is 
comparatively more real and earlier, remains at first in the one 


Graecorumque historiis planissime patet. Famosum etiam est, finem quarti 
ciusdem meteorologicorum libri ab Avicenna vel alio interprete arabico super- 
addi ab co loco terra pura lapis non fit; utrumque etiam dictorum librorum Aris- 
totelis arabicam tractandi consuetudinem redolere planum est, quod licentiae 
voluntatique interpretum ascribendum est" (Ludwig Baur, Die philosopbischen 
Werke des Robert Grosseteste: Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelal- 
ters, vol. 9 [Münster, 1912], 283-84). 

81. “libri aristotelis translati fuerunt primo de greco in arabicum et deinde 
ab arabico in latinurn et non fuerunt iste translationes facte de verbo ad verbum 
seu de sententia ad sententias, et ideo in multis est diminutus et in quantitate 
minor quam nova translacio et multe partes deficiunt, et aliqua que non sunt de 
textu aristotelis adduntur" (F. H. Fobes, *Mediaeval Versions of Aristotle's 
Meteorology,” Classical Philology 10 [1915]: 300). In this case he is wrong, as the 
addition was made by Alfred of Sareshal, one of the text's Latin translators. 

82. "Entendons nos que quanque est bien dit et selonc raison en cest libre, 
Aristoteles dit ou escrit, mais quanque est faus ou desordeneement dit ou escrit 
fu la coupe des translatours" (Paris, BNF, fr. 1822, fol. 132ra); “A la parfin 
saichiés que les livres ki de arabic en latin furent translatei furent fausement 
translate; et por ce lairai ie pluisors choses ki ne sunt veritez ne profitables et 
prenderai la meule et la veritei corternent" (fol. 249rb). 
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place of the spheres and planets with that which is purer than it 
and that which is simpler: the first of the spheres therefore is the 
outer encircling sphere, all the way to the final sphere of the 
moon.9? 


The hierarchical emanation of the universe detailed here is typical of 
Arabic Peripateticism, in particular Avicenna's reading of Aristotle; the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de causis describes (albeit with much more 
detail) a similar creative processus of First Cause, Intelligence, Soul, 
Prime Matter, Universe. But after William of Moerbeke’s translation 
of Proclus's Elementatio Theologica, Aquinas, for one, was able to see the 
great distance separating the Liber de causis, Pseudo-Dionysus, Avi- 
cenna, and other like-minded authors—in a word, Neoplatonism—and 
the philosophy of Aristotle. As a result of his discussion in his much- 
read commentary on De causis, this awareness quickly became common 
knowledge among the Schoolmen.*+ One of them was his fellow 


83. “Scias quod illud primum quod creavit Altissimus gloriosus est substan- 
tia simplex spiritualis in fine perfectionis et complementi bonitatis, in qua sunt 
forme rerum omnium et vocatur intelligencia; et deinde ex illa substancia exivit 
alia substancia minor in gradu suo que vocatur universalis anima; ct progressa 
fuit ex illa anirna alia substantia que vocatur hyle ante commensurationem, que 
extenditur in longitudine et latitudine et profunditate in qua factum est corpus 
simplex; deinde corpus habens figuram nobillissimam que superat figuras 
omnes et est verior comparative et antiquior et remansit in uno loco sperarum 
et planetarum id quod fuit purior ex eo et quod fuit simplicior primo. Prior 
ergo sperarum spera circumdans usque ad terminum spere lune” (Steele, 
127-28, with corrections of Bacon’s quirky readings from Frenz-Merde, 
316-17, and Moller, 122-24). 

84. ‘Thomas Aquinas, [n librum de causis expositio, ed. C. Pera (Turin, 1955); 
Tommaso D'Aquino Commento al Libro delle cause, ed. Cristina D'Ancona Costa 
(Milan, 1986); Cristina D’Ancona Costa, “Saint Thomas lecteur du Liber de 
Causis," Revue Thomiste 100 (1992): 785-817. In the early fourteenth century, 
for example, the Parisian theologian Peter Auriol “claimed Aristotle, with no 
notion of the Christian doctrine of creation, did not regard God as necessarily 
producing anything, and he particularly resented Avicenna’s ‘fictitious’ Neo- 
platonic version of ‘creation’ that he tried to impose upon Aristotle. It is to 
Averroés, Peter insisted, one must turn to learn the true position of Aristotle. 
As the Commentator makes clear, Aristotle’s prime mover was exclusively a 
final cause. The Philosopher never spoke of God as the efficient cause of the 
universe” (Allan Wolter, “Alnwick on Scotus and Divine Concurrence,” in 
Greek and Medieval Studies in Honor of Leo Sweeney, S.7., ed. William J. Carroll 
and John J. Furlong [New York, 1994], 257-58; also Anneliese Maier, “Wil- 
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Dominican Geoffrey of Waterford, who, interestingly enough, 
declined to translate the SS’s cosmogony. It is surely significant that 
this portion of the SS was ignored by virtually all of the Schoolmen in 
their frequent forays into metaphysics. 

And what would a Schoolman have made of these passages from the 
SS? 


O Alexander, do not desire what is corruptible and transitory . . . 
obtain incorruptible riches, immutable life, eternal life, lasting 
gloryàs 

If the soul is perfect and complete before its separation from the 
body, it is received by the universal living Virtue, by which it is 
raised and led all the way to the highest perfection, and then it 
acquires another governor until it arrives at the circle or firma- 
ment of the Intelligence to whom it is well pleasing. If not, the 
soul falls all the way to the lowest abyss: thereupon the governor 
receives it, without hope of appeasing God.9ó 


Medieval scholars routinely discussed the issue of the immortality of 
the soul and Aristotle's ambiguous position on it. Many held, like 
Bonaventure and Petrarch, that Aristotle knew nothing of personal 
immortality: obviously the SS did not figure in their thinking on this 
issue.9? But even among those who took Aristotle’s position on the per- 


helm von Alnwicks Bologneser Questionen gegen den Averroismus,” in Ausge- 
hendes Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jabrbunderts, 
vol. 1 [Rome, 1964], 27). 

85. “O Alexander noli appetere quod est corruptibile et transitorium . . . 
para divicias incorruptibiles, vitam immutabilem, vitam eternam, durabilitatem 
gloriosam" (Steele, 50). 

86. "Si ergo anima sit perfecta et completa ante separacionem ejus a cor- 
pore, recipietur a virtute animali universali, qua sublimatur per ipsam et 
deducitur usque ad supernam perfeccionem, et tunc adquirit aliud regimen 
donec perveniat ad circulum seu firmamentum intelligencie cui bene com- 
placuit. Si vero non, anima dilabitur usque ad abyssum inferiorum: deinde 
recipit eam regimen sine spe placendi Deo” (Steele, 131-32, with corrections 
of Bacon’s quirky readings from Frenz-Herde, 319, and Moller, 126). 

87. Bonaventure: “nec Aristoteles unquam posuit dacmonem nec beati- 
tudinem post hanc vitam, ut videtur" (S. Bonaventurae opera omnia, 5:361). 
Petrarch: *Faith and Immortality. I already regret saying that [Aristotle] did 
not comprehend them or ignored them. For I ought to have said only one of 
the two phrases. Faith and immortality were not yet comprehended: he did not 
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sonal survivability of the human soul to be compatible with orthodoxy, 
only two of them, as far as I know, brought the SS to bear in the debate 
(Thomas Bradwardine and Denys the Carthusian). The overwhelming 
majority of scholars ignored it. The reason? Our conclusion must be 
that most of the SS’s readers rejected the lines quoted above as spuri- 
ous. Many Schoolmen likewise rejected the treatise De pomo, wherein 
we see Aristotle lying cheerfully on his deathbed, holding an apple—its 
fragrance rallies his weakening body—and stating that death “is the 
departure of the soul from the unknowing body and its entrance into 
comprehension of the divine degrees and union with wise and happy 
souls.”88 Interestingly, in two instances (the anonymous Franciscan of 
the quodlibetal dispute; Peter of Candia) we see doubts about both 
books being expressed at the same time.39 

There was, then, uncertainty, skepticism, and debate about the sta- 
tus of some of the SS’s contents fairly early on. Some of the Schoolmen 
saw the physiognomy as a separate work. By circa 1300 Geoffrey of 
Waterford and certain contemporaries had labeled as interpolations 
the panacea and the chapters on alchemy, stones, and plants. While 
some scholars had taken the astrological tractates to be part of the SS, 
the scribe of a late-thirteenth-century manuscript disputed that claim. 
The section on talismans is only infrequently found in the manuscripts, 
and one reason for the omission is probably that some scholars did not 
believe it to be Aristotle’s work. Add here the doubts that were pro- 
voked by the SS's position on issues like Platonic ideas, creation, and 
personal immortality. Then consider the additions of the chapter on 
eyes and the chapter on vipers. Some scholars must have realized that 
not all the manuscripts of the SS included them. The Schoolmen had 





know of them, nor could he know of them or hope for them” (“On ITis Own 
Ignorance,” in The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, ed. Ernst Cassirer et al. 
[Chicago, 1967], 75). 

88. I quote the English translation provided by Mary F. Rousseau, The 
Apple or Aristotle's Death (Milwaukee, 1968), 52; for the Latin see Liber de pomo: 
Buch vom Apfel, ed. Elsbeth Acampora-Michel (Frankfurt am Main, 2001), 82. 

89. For the Franciscan, see chapter 6 n. 409; for Peter of Candia, sce n. 66. 

go. Albertus Magnus: see n. 42. The scribe of Oxford, BL, Digby 228, fol. 
27v (s. xiv) describes the contents of the SS this way: “In isto libello primo 
ponitur prologus, . . . deinde incipit liber Aristotilis, deinde phisionomia Aris- 
totilis ad Alexandrum." On fol. 37vb the physiognomy section is called a 
"sermo." 
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the famous example before them of De mineralibus being taken from 
Avicenna and tacked on to the end of the Meteorology; another example 
was provided by Metaphysics a, which some believed had come from 
Theophrastus: on this basis, perhaps, questions were raised about the 
chapters on eyes and vipers too. Indeed, it was known to some that 
the latter chapter came from Avicenna;?' others probably recognized 
the similarity between the former and its source in Rhazes. And—to 
push this just one step further—perhaps there were even scholars who 
put some of these observations together, saw how the SS had acted as a 
kind of magnet for extraneous matter, and then wondered what if any- 
thing in the SS was genuine. Such may have been the route by which 
some of the Schoolmen had arrived at the conclusion that the SS was 
spurious. 


In the face of these doubts, many Schoolmen still believed in the 
authenticity of at least portions of the SS. The temptation is strong to 
be amused and even amazed at this. It is obvious to us that Aristotle 
could not be the author of this work. But the obviousness of it is the 
result of our being heirs to more than six hundred years of scholarship. 
The Aristotle inherited by the medieval Schoolmen was largely a Neo- 
platonic creation that viewed Aristotle through the lens of his great 
teacher; for over a millennium the Schoolmen's predecessors had 
labored intensively in order to bring the philosophical systems of Plato 
and Aristotle together. It is also good to be reminded that some very 
smart men took the SS to be genuine either wholly or in part. What's 
more, they had good reasons for doing so; they did not simply accept the 
SS as a work of Aristotle on blind faith. In the twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries, to be sure, the Schoolmen were often credulous of the 
attributions that they found in their manuscripts. By the second half of 
the thirteenth century, however, they had become careful, knowledge- 
able, and critical readers of Aristotle. What, then, were their reasons for 
including, or wanting to keep, the SS in the canon of Aristotle's books? 

"There are, first of all, distinct echoes of Aristotelian philosophy in 
the SS, and the trained ears of the Schoolmen would have heard these 
immediately. As we have seen in chapter r, what was probably the orig- 
inal core of the SS shares a number of ideas with indubitably Aris- 





91. "Capitulum Avicenne de serpentibus" (Oxford, BL, Digby 228, fol. 
38v). 
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totelian teaching, and there are also some important similarities with 
respect to medical doctrine. But there are yet other parallels between 
the SS and Aristotle's philosophy, which I present here.%” 


1. Man the microcosm 


SS: Man is called a microcosm.93 

De anima: \n a sense the soul is all the existing universe (3.8; 
431b20-2 1). 

Physics: If this can happen to a living thing, why not to the 
universe? And if in a microcosm . . . (8.2; 252b26-28). 


2. Custom as second nature 


SS: Custom is a second nature.94 

De memoria: . . . for custom now assumes the role of nature. 
... For as one thing follows another by nature, so too that 
happens by custom, and frequency creates nature 
(452a27-30). 

Nicomachean Ethics: Habit is hard to change because it 
resembles nature (7.10; 1152a30-31). 

Magna Moralia: The reason why custom is held to be so 
strong is that it turns things into nature (2.6, 
1203b31-32). 


3. The difference between philosophers and doctors 


SS: Knowledge of properties pertains to philosophers, 
knowledge of natural operations pertains to physicians.95 
De sensu: It behooves the natural scientist to obtain a clear 
view of the first principles of health and disease. . . . 
Indeed we may say of most physical inquirers and of those 
physicians who study their art more philosophically, that 


92. For translations from the Greek I have relied on the Locb and Oxford 
editions of Aristotle. All Bekker numbers are approximations, being based on 
the English translations; I provide them with the goal of facilitating a reader’s 
referring to Aristotle’s text. 

93. "[horno] vocatus est minor mundus” (Steele, 143). The idea that “man 
is a microcosm” was customarily assigned by the Schoolmen to Aristotle: sec, 
e.g., Hamesse, Auctoritates Aristotelis, 105. 

94. “consuetudo est altera natura” (Steele, 75). 

95. “Cognicio igitur proprietatum istarum rerum spectat ad philosophos, 
cognicio vero operacionum naturalium spectat ad medicos" (Stecle, 119-20). 
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while the former [i.e., the natural scientists] complete 
their works with a disquisition on medicine, the latter 
start from a consideration of nature (436a18—2 2). 


4. The Void 


SS: God has created nothing empty or neutral in natural 
things.9° 

Physics: It is clear that there is no such thing as a self-existing 
void (4.8; 2 16b2 1-22). 


5. Kinds of justice 


SS: Justice is divided into kinds.97 
Nicomachean Ethics: There are more kinds of Justice than one 
(5.2; 1130b6-7). 


6. Man as the noblest animal 


SS: God created Man and made him the noblest of the ani- 
mals.98 

Historia Animalium: The noblest and highest . . . animal is 
man (1.7; 491a22-23).99 


7. Prime matter (byle) 


SS: And from this [universal] soul comes another substance 
that is called before measurement byle, which extended in 
length and breadth and depth becomes simple body.’ 

Metapbysics: We have now outlined the nature of substance, 
showing that it is that which is not predicated of a subject, 


96. "nichil fecit gloriososus Deus vacuum nec ociosum in naturis" (Steele, 
60). From this the compiler of Parvi flores takes the lesson "Sine vacuo est 
natura" (Hamesse, Auctoritates Aristotelis, 272). 

97. "justicia dividitur in divisiones" (Steele, 125). 

98. "creavit Deus altissimus hominem et fecit eum nobilissimum animal- 
ium” (Steele, 132). 

99. This reading was found in Michael Scot’s translation of Aristotle's 
work. Cf. Hamesse, Auctoritates Aristotelis, 209, no. 3. 

100. “Et [progressa fuit ex illa anima] alia substancia est que vocatur hyle 
ante commensuracionem, que extenditur in longitudinem et latitudinem et 
profunditatem, in quo factum est corpus simpliciter" (Steele, 127-28). Bacon 
silently changes this line in order to bring it closer to orthodoxy; my emenda- 
tion comes from Frenz-Herde, 316, and Möller, 120-22. 
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but of which all else is predicated . . . and further, on this 
view, matter becomes substance. . . . When all else is 
taken away evidently nothing but matter remains. l'or of 
the other elements some are affections, products, and 
capacities of bodies, while length, breadth, and depth are 
quantities and not substances. For a quantity is not a sub- 
stance; but the substance is rather that to which these 
belong primarily. But when length and breadth and depth 
are taken away we see nothing left except that which is 
bounded by these, whatever it be; so that to those who 
consider the question thus matter alone must seem to be 
substance. By matter I mean that which in itself is neither 
a particular thing nor of a certain quantity nor assigned to 
any other of the categories by which being is determined. 
For there is something of which each of these is predi- 
cated, so that its being is different from that of each of the 
predicates; for the predicates other than substance arc 
predicated of substance, while substance is predicated of 
matter. There the ultimate substratum is of itself neither 
a particular thing nor of a particular quantity nor other- 
wise positively characterized (7.3; 1029a8—25). 

Physics: Matter or the indeterminate is of this nature; for 
when the boundary and attributes of a sphere are taken 
away, nothing but the matter is left (4.2; 209b9- 10). 


8. That men and animals share particular character traits 


SS: And you are not able to find in any animal a habit or 
inclination that you do not find in Man. Whereas he is 
bold like the lion, timid like the hare . . .'?! 

Historia Animalium: In the great majority of animals there 
are traces of psychical qualities which are more markedly 
differentiated in the case of human beings . . . so in a 
number of animals we observe gentleness or fierceness, 
mildness or cross temper, courage or timidity, fear or 
confidence, high spirit or low cunning, and, with regard 


101. “Et non potes reperire in aliquo animalium consuetudinem vel morem 
quem non invenies in homine. Quoniam audax est ut lco, timidus ut lepus . . ." 
(Steele, 143). 
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to intelligence, something equivalent to sagacity. Some of 
the qualities in man, as compared with the corresponding 
qualities in animals, differ only quantitatively: that is to 
say, a man has more of this quality, and an animal has 
more of some other; other qualities in man are repre- 
sented by analogous qualities: for instance, just as in man 
we find knowledge, wisdom, and sagacity, so in certain 
animals there exists some other natural capacity akin to 
these . . . one is quite justified in saying that, as regards 
man and animals, certain psychical qualities are identical 
with one another, whilst others resemble, and others are 
analogous to, each other (8.1; 588a16-b3). [Note that 
passim in the same work (1.1) we find specific descrip- 
tions of animals’ moral qualities, e.g., “crafty and mis- 
chievous, as the fox,” and “jealous and self-conceited, as 
the peacock.” 


Also relevant to our discussion is the fact that Aristotle mentions at 
one point in the genuine corpus his plan to write “on disease and 
health,"'?* he makes an enigmatic reference to a Principles of Diseases, 9? 
and he states that “the most accomplished investigators into nature 
generally push their studies so far as to conclude with an account of 
medical principles”:'°4 consequently, the discussion of health matters 
that we find in the SS would not have seemed out of the ordinary. 
Indeed, the concluding lines of Aristotle’s De sensu have led many 
ancient, medieval, and modern commentators to see here the start of a 
separate tractate De sanitate et egritudine. Moreover, a respected 
medical author, (Pseudo-)Mesue (fl. tenth century?) in his De egritudine 
oculorum, actually attributes medical information much like that found 
in the vulgate SS (the chapter on eyes) to “Aristotle instructing Alexan- 
der the king.”'°° And with just this fact in mind, Pietro Bono rallied 
Mesue to his side when defending the SS's authenticity.'?7 

Lest one think that the great sage Aristotle would have had nothing 


102. De longitudine, 464b32—33. 

103. De partibus animalium, 653a9—-10. 
104. De iuventute, 480b28-30. 

105. De sensu, 436a18-bz2. 

106. Steele, xlv, 273. 

107. See n. 124. 
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to do with that specious science called physiognomy, references in sev- 
eral of his books show that he held it to be a legitimate and worthwhile 
endeavor.!9? (Believe it or not, Aristotle even reveals himself to be open 
to the practice of palmistry!)'?? In one instance, the physiognomical 
advice in De anima comes very close to wording found in the SS.''° 
Moreover, ancient writers routinely assigned a work on physiognomy 
to Aristotle, and modern classicists describe the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Physiognomia as a Peripatetic production.''! 

Similarly, passages in Aristotle’s indubitably authentic work support, 
or at least are compatible with, the science of astrology; indeed they 
were so used by a host of scholars during the Middle Ages, and Aristo- 
tle’s philosophical system was thoroughly integrated with astrological 
thinking at this time.!'? Some even believed that Aristotle had written 
specifically on the subject. No less an Aristotelian purist and authority 
than Averroés ascribed to Aristotle a Liber de regiminibus coelestibus. ' 3 

Some corroborative support for the SS's authenticity—at least its 
Mirror for Princes portion—comes in the biographical material con- 
cerning Aristotle that circulated during the Middle Ages. The popular 
Vita Aristotelis (translated into Latin from the Neoplatonic Greek orig- 
inal probably not much before ca. 1265, it was often included in the cor- 
pus recentius) makes reference to a work that could be construed as our 
own: it relates that Aristotle “wrote the book De regno for Alexander 
teaching him how he ought to rule."''4 Thomas Bradwardine, for onc, 


108. In Prior Analytics 2.27, 7007-38 Aristotle discusses the possibility of 
inferring character from physical features. For specific physiognomic judg- 
ments made by him, see De sompno et vigilia, 457a21-25; Historia animalium 
1.8—10, 491b12-494a12, and 1.15, 494a15-18; and n. 109. 

109. Historia animalium 1.15, 493b32. 

110. “men whose flesh is soft [are] well-endowed [with intellect]” (De 
anima 2.19, 421a2 5-26). Cf. che SS: “Ille vero home est optime memorie bene 
compositus in natura qui habet carnes molles . . ." (Steele, 171). 

111. See chapter 1 n. 36. 

112. See esp. De generatione et corruptione 2.10; Metaphysics 12; Meteorologica 
1.2. 

113. "Aristoteles autern fecit librum de hoc, qui dicitur de regiminibus 
coclestibus" (Great Commentary on Aristotle De coelo, in Aristoteles opera cum 
Averroes commentariis, vol. 5 [Venice, 1562; reprint, Frankfurt am Main, 1962], 
fol. 144va). 

114. "scripsit Alexandro librum de regno docens ipsum qualiter oportet 
regnare" (Düring, Biographical Tradition, 154). The author of the Vita goes on 
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made just such an argument in his De causa Dei (1344): “Nor let anyone 
murmur that the famous Aristotle did not write this book [the SS], for 
in the little book De vita Aristotelis it is written thus . . .”1'5 Similarly, we 
have seen that Pseudo-Burley’s De vita et moribus philosophorum (ca. 
1320) lists this work as Aristotle's.''ó The title De regno goes back to 
Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Philosophers, a portion of which was 
translated by Henry Aristippus in the mid-twelfth century; though it 
had an exceedingly limited circulation, a copy of it was certainly used 
by Pseudo-Burley when he did his own work.''7 Following Diogenes 
Laertius, he also mentions letters to Alexander.''? So does the well- 
known and much respected ancient commentator Simplicius.!'? And in 
the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius (second century A.D.), the Schoolmen 
were able to read about an epistolary exchange between Aristotle and 
Alexander when the latter was off fighting in Asia: the SS, the reader 
will recall, was produced under just such circumstances.'*° 


to say, "Et intantum movit animam Alexandri ad benefaciendum quod dicebat 
‘Quia non benefeci aliquibus hodie non regnavi.’” Now, this line is not found 
in the SS. Perhaps chen we have one reason why Oresme, who relates this 
information in the proem to his translation of the Politics (Maistre Nicole Oresme 
Le Livre de Politiques d’Aristote, ed. Albert Douglas Menut, Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society 60 [1970]: 44), held that the SS was spurious. 

115. “Nec quisquam obmurmuret illum famosum Aristotelem non script- 
sisse hunc librum: In libello namque de vita Aristotelis scribitur isto modo; Ut 
autem omnibus hominibus universaliter benefaceret, scripsit Alexandro librum 
de Regno, docens ipsum qualiter oportet regnare" (Bradwardine, De causa Dei, 
138). 

116. See n. 31. 

117. Valentin Rose, “Die Lücke in Diogenes Laértius und der alter Über- 
setzer,” Hermes 1 (1846): 366-97; A. C. Dionisotti, “Robert Grosseteste and 
the Greek Encyclopedia," in Hamesse and Fattori, Rencontres de cultures, 347; 
"Tiziano Dorani, "La versio latina antiqua di Diogene Laerzio e la sua recezione 
nel Medioevo occidentale: Il Compendium moralium notabilium de Geremia da 
Montagnone e il Liber de vita et moribus pbilosopborum dello ps. Burleo," Docu- 
menti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale Yo (1999): 371-96. A complete 
translation from the Greek by Ambrogio Traversari appeared in 1433. 

118. Stigall, “De vita et moribus philosophorum,” 151. 

119. Simplicius, Commentaire sur les Catégories d'Aristote: Traduction de Guil- 
laume de Moerbeke, ed. Adriaan Pattin. vol. 1 (Louvain, 1971), 5-6. 

120. “Eos libros generis ‘acroatici’ cum in vulgus ab eo editos rex Alexan- 
der cognovisset atque ea tempestate armis exercitam omnem prope Asiam 
teneret regemque ipsum Darium proeliis et victoriis urgeret, in illis tamen tan- 
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On top of all this, those scholars who took the SS to be genuine 
would have been able to mount respectable counterarguments to many 
of the objections put forward by the skeptics. We have already seen two 
of these in the preceding paragraphs with Thomas Bradwardine’s use 
of the Vita Aristotelis and Pietro Bono’s reference to Mesue. Here are 
some others: 

Roger Bacon handily eliminated the problem of the internal citation 
of Aristotle by observing—quite rightly—that there had been several 
men named “Aristotle” in Antiquity."*? 

The stylistic difference between the SS and Aristotle’s other work 
could easily have been explained as due to the different nature of the 
two: the SS is a personal letter, not a work of technical scholarship, so 
of course it would be different in style, without the density and 
difficulty of the philosophical treatises. In a widely circulated commen- 
tary by Simplicius, the Schoolmen read that Aristotle’s letters had an 
easy clear style that set them apart from the usually obscure philosoph- 
ical writings.'?? So it should come as no surprise that, as part of his 
defense of the SS’s authenticity, Bradwardine states: 


Neither is plainness of style an obstacle [to its acceptance as a 
work of Aristotle's], nor diversity from his customary style, for 
one would write plainly to a king for many reasons. 


Bradwardine then makes another, more sophisticated argument, point- 
ing out how Aristotle’s style would have been affected by passing 
through a double translation process. 


And perhaps the translation, [which was] not [directly] from the 
Greek, but from the Arabic into Latin, makes for a plainer read- 





tis negotiis litteras ad Aristotelem misit, non eum recte fecisse, quod disciplinas 
acroaticas, quibus ab eo ipse eruditus foret, libris foras editis involgasset . . . 
Rescripsit ei Aristoteles ad hanc sententiam . . .” (The Attic Nights of Aulus Gel- 
lius, ed. John C. Rolfe. vol. 3 [New York, 1927], 20.5, 432-34). 

121. "hic stulti scribunt Aristotiles pro Aristo qui fuit philosophus quidam 
alius ab Aristotile, et ideo dicunt quod hic liber non est Aristotilis. Preterea 
debet scire quod tres fuerunt Aristotiles, sicut patet ex Plinio ec Censorio" 
(Steele, 93). 

122. In a section dealing with “the reasons for Aristotle's obscurity,” Sim- 
plicius observes: “Posse autem ipsum plane dicere significat maxime Episto- 
larum ipsius stilus et manualis dalogus qui epistolis congruit omni decentia 
insignitus" (Simplicius, Commentaire sur les Catégories, 9-10). 
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ing, as in certain other of his books; this could likewise happen 
because of the knowledge of the translator and his not always ren- 
dering the words but rather the sense: both of these reasons are 
evident in the first prologue. Neither is the text nor the style the 
plainest all the time: indeed who will expound plainly and casily 
the first chapter of the third part on the stone of the philosophers 
that is not a stone, and its division into the four elements, and 
their preparation and coming together, and other most abstruse 
words written there? '?3 


In the same vein, Pietro Bono admits the stylistic difference and then 
accounts for it by saying that “since the content of the book is more 
narrative than speculative, the easier style is more uscful."'?4 

Regarding the disorganization and disjointedness of the SS, this is 
characteristic of many of Aristotle’s incontestably genuine writings, 
most notoriously the Metaphysics, so a medieval scholar might have 
argued that the SS is not exceptional in this regard, and should not 
therefore be rejected as spurious because of it. 

Then there are the doctrinal discrepancies. Of course the School- 
men regularly dealt with these in their discussions of the corpus Aris- 
totelicum; indeed the whole scholastic enterprise was built on discover- 
ing and reconciling such contradictions. Roger Bacon attributed some 
of the contradictions to faulty Greek exemplars and bad translations.'*5 
His colleagues were also aware that Aristotle, just like any other author, 


123. "Nec obviat stili planicies, aut diversitas a stilo Aristotelis consueto : 
Regi namque multis de causis plané fuit scribendum; ct fortassis translatio non 
de Graeco, sed de Arabico in Latinum, facit sententiam planiorem, sicut et in 
quibusdam aliis libris suis, quod et posset contingere propter prudentiam 
translatoris, non verba semper, sed sensum potius transferentis; sicut haec 
ambo ex prologo | patent. Nec textus iste aut stilus est planissimus omniquaque 
: Quis enim plané faciliterque exponit eiusdem tertiae partis primum capitu- 
lum, de lapide Philosophorum non lapide, de divisione ipsius in quatuor cle- 
menta, de praeparatione, et reunione ipsorum, ac caetera verba abstrusissima 
ibi scripta?" (Bradwardine, De causa Dei, 138-39). 

124. “Et quamvis dicant aliqui hunc librum non fuisse Aristotelis cum non 
redoleat eloquentiam ejus . . . tamen quia fama testatur cius fuisse et quia mate- 
ria libri magis est narratoria quam inquisitiva, ita quod stylus facilis fuit utilior: 
et quia invenimus auctoritates ejus libri allegatas ab Joanne Mesue, cap. de 
Aegritudinibus oculorum, et ab Haly, in lib. suo de Secretis secretorum, ideo 
credimus ipsum fuisse suum" (Theatrum chemicum, 5:589). 

125. Opus tertium, in Brewer, 75 ff. 
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could have simply changed his mind over the course of his career: 
Augustine had written his Retractationum when an old man; similarly, 
Aristotle’s SS was written when old age had prevented him from 
instructing Alexander viva voce. Someone could then argue that Aris- 
totle had matured and simply changed his mind; "older and wiser," as 
we say. ‘This is the tack taken by Pietro Bono with respect to Aristotle 
and his opinion regarding the possibility of alchemical change: though 
Aristotle had denied it when young, says Pietro, maturity brought with 
it a complete change of opinion on the matter.?ó 

To those who doubted the Catholic sentiments expressed by Aristo- 
tle in the SS, we find an interpolator of Pscudo-Burley providing a 
counterargument, claiming that “the books of our people perhaps came 
to his attention" and *he was solicitous about inquiring into the writ- 
ings of all wise men.”!?7 Indeed, the claim that Aristotle had read the 
Old "Testament or had been enlightened by the Hebrew prophets, as 
implausible as it seems to us, has strong roots reaching back to Antiq- 
uity.'?? In support of Aristotle’s belief in a Christian-like God, scholars 
could cite two ancient authorities: Cicero De natura deorum 2.37.95— 
this eloquent passage had helped prompt Albertus Magnus to suppose 
that Aristotle had actually written a similarly titled De matura deorum 
wherein a kind of proto-orthodoxy was expressed—and Simplicius's 
commentary on De caelo.'?9 Several “Aristotelian” texts could also be 
marshaled on this side of the argument: De causis (though it was no 
longer considered a work of Aristotle’s by ca. 1275), De mundo, De 
pomo, and, when it appeared in the sixteenth century, the Theology. 
What’s more, into the early modern era we find scholars of such stature 


126. “Ideo philosophus tunc juvenis, et sicut universalis, et cognitione 
huiusmodi experientiae carens, sola ratione motus probavit hanc artem non 
esse veram . . . Unde philosophus effectus senex, eam subtilissime inquisivit per 
antiquorum dicta, et ipsam curn ratione possibili perpendit . . . Et idem scrip- 
sit eam Alexandro Regi discipulo suo in libro de Secretis secretorum, cap. de 
lapidibus preciosis eodem more, quo antiqui philosophic alii scripserunt scil- 
icet occulto, figurato, velato sermone . . ." (Theatrum chemicum, 5:712). 

127. Seen. 59. 

128. I know of no systematic treatment of this issue. For an example from 
the Hellenistic Age, see F. W. Walbank, The Hellenistic World (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1993), 224. 

129. Albert: see n. 68. For the Simplicius testimony, I rely here on Anton- 
Hermann Chroust, Aristotle: New Light on His Life and on Some of His Lost 
Works, vol. 2 (Notre Dame, Ind., 1973), 141. 
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as the Humanist Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples maintaining that Aristotle 
had been a pre-Incarnation “priest and prophet” favored by God with 
divine illumination: this is not really different, after all, from the Aris- 
totle who appears in the SS.'3° According to Charles Schmitt, “it was a 
fairly widespread view during the Renaissance that Aristotle believed in 
a providential Deity.”13" 

Finally, while the fundamental opposition between Plato and Aristo- 
tle was assumed by many medieval scholars, some took issue with it, as 
for example John of Wales;'3* likewise, the Oxford theologian Thomas 
of York (d. 1260) held that Aristotle, Plato, and Christianity were in 
fundamental agreement on the status of Divine Ideas.!3 Indeed, this 
harmony of the two philosophers has its roots in the venerable Neopla- 
tonic commentary tradition. 

Scholastic faith in the SS, therefore, was not as misplaced as we 
might think. With good arguments to be adduced by both sides, there 
was, it seems reasonable to assume, lively and sometimes even heated 
debate about the SS’s authenticity; the back-and-forth that we see in 
written form must be just a fraction of what was said on this issue both 
in and out of the classroom. The SS, to be sure, was not alone in being 
subjected to doubt; the Schoolmen debated the authenticity of numer- 
ous books or parts of books ascribed to the Stagirite. One might ask, 
then, why did books such as De sex principiis and De causis enjoy such 
great popularity among the Schoolmen in spite of the fact that they 
were widely recognized as inauthentic, while the popularity of the SS 
was seriously compromised by this? The reason is that these books pos- 
sessed two important qualities that the SS lacked. First, both were use- 
ful for the philosophical and theological enterprise being conducted in 
the schools in a way that the SS was not. De causis (apparently an Ara- 
bic production based loosely on Proclus’s Elements of Theology) supple- 
mented Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and De sex principiis (a continuation of 


130. Eugene F. Rice Jr., “Humanist Aristotelianism in France: Jacques 
Lefèvre d’Etaples and His Circle,” in Humanism in France at the End of the Mid- 
dle Ages and in the Early Renaissance, cd. A. H. T. Levi (Manchester, 1970), 
132-49, esp. 141. 

131. Charles B. Schmitt, John Case and Aristotelianism in Renaissance En- 
gland (Kingston, 1983), 162. 

132. Swanson, Jobn of Wales, 178. 

133. D. E. Sharp, Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century 
(Oxford, 1930), 109 n. 3. 
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Aristotle’s discussion of categories probably written during the twelfth 
century) did the same for the Categories. Second, both had a certain auc- 
toritas independent of Aristotle: De causis because the alternative candi- 
dates for authorship—David the Jew, Alfarabi, Proclus—had scholarly 
reputations of their own; De sex principiis because its author was reputed 
to be a twelfth-century magister with the requisite qualifications to 
write a book on logic. When the attribution of the SS to the Stagirite 
was questioned, it was much more difficult to fall back upon another 
auctor/authority. Whoever this person was, he was an unknown quan- 
tity with no intellectual credentials of his own. And, with no indepen- 
dently verified auctoritas, what was contained in the SS was open to 
doubt or dismissal. Clearly, awareness that the SS was spurious did 
affect whether a scholar used it or not: it was for this reason that Peter 
of Candia, Nicole Oresme, and some unnamed Parisian theologian all 
dismissed it from their discussions of particular topics, and it was for 
this reason that Geoffrey of Waterford and others ignored some of its 
scientific and philosophical contents. And we can see other examples of 
purposeful neglect: a scholar wanting the SS would chose the Epistola 
or a shortened version; a scholar wanting the complete works of Aris- 
totle would not insist on having the SS as part of a manuscript ordered 
from a /ibrarius; a scholar wanting a book on rulership would choose 
Giles of Rome’s De regimine principum instead of the SS; a scholar 
preparing a florilegium of Aristotle’s opera would ignore the SS. 


Bringing our story of the SS's scholarly career to a conclusion, we end 
on a mixed note. Doubts about the SS's authenticity, and their conse- 
quences for circulation and use, need to be set against the SS's successes 
discussed in the previous chapter. Though many Schoolmen consid- 
ered all or part of the SS a worthwhile addition to the Aristotelian cor- 
pus, many others dismissed all or part of it as spurious. This sharp divi- 
sion of opinion is characteristic of the scholarly reception of the SS 
through the end of the Middle Ages—and the critics were gaining the 
upper hand. The general outlines of the SS's scholarly fortuna during 
the course of the fifteenth century are clear. Citations by respected 
scholars were dropping off to a trickle; scholarly opinion had turned 
decisively, and definitively, against it. Attacks on the SS's authenticity, 
to judge by how easy they are to find, were increasing. So, in a com- 
mentary on Avicenna’s Canon (completed in 1453), the Parisian med- 
ical professor Jacques Despars acknowledged the doubt that adhered to 
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the SS by describing it as “attributed to Aristotle.”'34 In a treatise on 
physiognomy written probably not long before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, John Metham (who describes himself as a “scholar of 
Cambridge”) attributed the SS not to Aristotle the Stagirite but to 
“Aristotle the Less . . . the king's son of Chryse."!35 In his monumental 
attack on astrology Disputationes adversos astrologiam divinitricem (1496), 
Pico della Mirandola classed the SS among those many “books of non- 
sense” that are ascribed “to ancient, illustrious men”; the SS and De 
proprietatibus elementarum, in particular, are attributed to Aristotle 
“through no fault of the good philosopher, and with no merit.”!36 His 
nephew Gianfrancesco Pico, an important author in his own right, sim- 
ilarly dismissed the SS in his De rerum praenotione (1506) as “unworthily 
and undeservedly attributed to Aristotle."'37 [n a letter of 1471 the 
Humanist Francesco Filelfo dismissed the SS with even harsher words 
as a species of writing produced by “alchemists” (calchimistae, which he 
likens to “purveyors of foul wind”; substitute one of our modern vulgar 
equivalents, and you will have a good sense of Filelfo’s intent here). 
“This is no Aristotelian work,” said Filelfo; someone with “cunning and 
subtle ability,” and wishing to lay claim to belief in his fraud, has 
ascribed his inept production to “the most excellent philosopher Aris- 


134. “Et libro de regimine principum Aristoteli attributo capitulo quadra- 
gesimo scribitur . . .” (Jacquart, La médicine médiévale, 218). Nevertheless, 
Despars cited a line from its health regimen. 

135. The Works of John Metbam, ed. Hardin Craig (London, 1916), 118, 
131, 145. 

136. "Cavendum autem in primis ne qua nobis ad fidern irrepant astrologi, 
mentita magnis auctoribus volumina perscribentes, quod est illis cum omni 
superstitione commune; nam, quoniam quae produntur ab his ratione 
confirmari non possunt, sive ipsi illa vera credunt, sive credi volunt ab aliis, 
libros huiuscemodi fabularum viris clarissimis et antiquissimis inscribunt et 
fidem errori suo de fictis auctoribus aucupantur. Ex hoc genere liber de pro- 
prietatibus elementarum, in quo de magnis agitur coniunctionibus, et de 
secretis ad Alexandrum, quos tribuunt Aristoteli nulla culpa boni philosophi, 
nullo demerito . . ." (Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Disputationes adversos 
astrologiam divinitricem, ed. Eugenio Garin, vol. 1 [Florence, 1946], 62—64). 

137. "Ascribunt enim illi viris clarissimis decretorum Astrologiae libro 
meracissimis nugis et fabellis plenos, ut quod ratione non possunt ernentitis tit- 
ulis assequantur, ex hoc genere liber de proprietatibus clemorum . . . et de 
secretis ad Alexandrum quos indigne et immerito Aristoteli tribuunt" (Opera 
omnia loannis Francisci Pici, vol. 2 (Basel, 1573], 541). 
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totle.”"38 By circa 1500 the SS stood precariously on the periphery of 
the corpus Aristotelicum along with a number of other discredited books 
that had been ascribed to the Stagirite. Few scholars now accepted it as 
his work. 

Testimony to the SS’s dramatic slippage in scholarly estimation is 
provided by its early printing history.'39 Aristotelian florilegia were 
published with some frequency; the SS’s appearance in them was a rel- 
ative rarity. What is eloquent in this regard is the statement by the 
Dominican Teophilo Ferrari of Cremona in his Propositiones ex omnibus 
Aristotelis omnibus (1493) that the books excerpted by him “we know 
with certainty came from Aristotle”; though a number of spuria are 
cited or signaled, the SS is not seen once.'4? The Thesaurus Aristotelis 
Stagiritae (1562) of Pierre Sainct-Fleur does include the title De sanitate 
conservanda in a second list of “Aristotelian” works, but the list is set 
apart from the “traditional” corpus Aristotelicum that is presented first. 
The second list includes long-recognized spuria like De causis plus sev- 
eral items not even by Aristotle such as Alexander of Aphrodisias Prob- 


138. “Franciscus Persius Jurisconsultis [i.e., Francesco Archi] petiit a me 
verbis tuis, ut nomina tibi quaedam interpretarer, quae educta dicerentur tam 
de herbis quibusdam, quam de stirpibus ex quodam Aristotelis libro, quem de 
secretis secretorum inscriptum menuuntur . . . Itaque pro meo vitae 
morumque instituto paucis tibi declarabo quod sentiam. Sunt veteratores 
quidam et dolosi perditique homines, qui aliis atque aliis et inventis et 
fraudibus pecunias ab hominibus imperitis extorquere moliuntur, ex quorum 
numero sunt ii, qui calchimistae vulgo appellantur, quorum facultas qualis sit, 
nomen ipsum declarat. Chalchimia dicta est a chalchos, quo nomine aes 
significatur, et miaeno, corrumpo, et vitio; quin etiam miasma pollutionemque 
scelusque significat . . . Et ne sim in re perspicua longior, idem esse animad- 
verto in his nominibus herbarum ac stirpium, quae a tuo illo veteratore collecta 
sunt non ex ullo Aristotelis libro: nam nullum est Aristotelis opus, quod de 
secretis secretorum inscribitur, sed ex versuto et subdolo ingenio suo, qui 
volens suis fraudibus fidem vendicare, ascribit istiusmodi ineptias praestantis- 
simo philosopho Aristoteli quernadmodum etiam chalcimistae ipsius corrupti 
- . ." (Angelo Fabronio, Laurentii Medicis Magnifici Vita, vol. 2 [Pisa, 1784], 
22-24). 

139. On the SS’s printing fortuna during the Renaissance, see also chapter 
6. 

140. “libri quos ab Aristotele certa fide cognovimus emanasse” (Theophilus 
de Ferrariis Cremonensem, Propositiones ex omnibus Aristotelis libri (Venice, 
1493], unpaginated; this quote occurs between the alphabetical index of terms 
and the excerpts). 
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lematum; significantly, not one quotation from the Epistola or the SS's 
health material appears in the collection itself.'4! One success in this 
area did come with the publication of the Parvi flores (called now the 
Auctoritates Aristotelis), but the great run of this text ended in 1522.4? 
The SS also appeared in the printed florilegium that circulated under 
the name of Bede; however, there were only a handful of quotations 
taken from our text, and of these, three are misattributed to “Seneca in 
de Regimine principum."!45 

While overall the tremendous popularity of Aristotle carried over 
into print in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the fate of the SS is 
somewhat different.'44 John of Seville's Epistola was printed just once 
circa 1490-15.'45 The Latin translation by Philip of Tripoli was 
printed sixteen times between circa 1472 and 1555, but only once was 
this with an Aristotelian text that had at least a respectable claim to 
authenticity (the Magna moralia). More importantly, it appeared only 
infrequently with other Aristotelica, and then only with minor works 
whose authenticity itself was problematic. Indeed, the SS was never 
included in any major collection of Aristotle's opera. Set this against the 
fact that a number of other spuria, not only those extant in Greek man- 


141. Pierre Sainct-Fleur, Thesaurus Aristotelis Stagiritae libri XIII commen- 
tariis illustrati (Paris, 1562). See also Schmitt, “Aristotelian Florilegia,” 527—28. 

142. Hamesse, Auctoritates Aristotelis, 98, 107; Schmitt, “Aristotelian Flori- 
legia,” 518. 

143. See chapter 6 n. 388. 

144. For the study and the fortuna of the corpus Aristotelicum during the 
Renaissance, see Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, “Attivita filosofico-editoriale Aris- 
totelica dell’Umanesimo,” in Opuscula, 483-500; Charles B. Schmitt, Aristotle 
and the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass., 1983), and The Aristotelian Tradition and 
Renaissance Universities (London, 1984). See also the following studies by Jill 
Kraye: “The Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 
Century Europe,” in PAMA, 265-86, “Daniel Heinsius and the Author of De 
mundo,” in The Uses of Greek and Latin, ed. A. C. Dionisotti et al. (London, 
1988), 171-97, “Aristotle’s God and the Authenticity of De mundo: An Early 
Modern Controversy,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 28 (1990): 339-58, 
and “Alexander of Aphrodisias, Gianfrancesco Beati, and the Problem of Meta- 
physics a,” in Renaissance Society and Culture: Essays in Honor of Eugene F. Rice, Jr., 
ed. J. Monfasani and R. B. Musto (New York, 1991), 137-60; and chapter 6 n. 
465. For the SS, see especially Schmitt, “Storella,” 124-31, and “Pseudo-Aris- 
totle in the Middle Ages,” 8, upon which I have relied and built in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

145. See appendix 5. 
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uscripts—for example, De mundo and Physiognomia—but also several 
subsisting only in Arabic—De plantis, De causis, De proprietatibus elemen- 
torum, even De pomo—were. Part of humanistic Aristotelianism 
involved looking again at the original Greek, providing accurate texts, 
and then publishing the results, whether in the original or in new Latin 
translations. Of course the SS could not be part of the Greek printings 
of the Aristotelian corpus, including the great Aldine edition of 
1495-98; but the fact that there were now Greek exemplars aplenty 
from the East for many Aristotelian texts, that the Greek Aristotle was 
now circulating widely, and that more and more scholars were rou- 
tinely including Greek as part of their intellectual equipment, could 
only accentuate the fact that there was no Greek version of the SS to be 
found. 

Most of the Latin SS editions were done in the decades close to 
1500; only one comes after 1528; there was none in the seventeenth 
century. True, there were some vernacular printings—in English, 
French, German, and Italian—during this time, but these had a differ- 
ent target audience than scholars per se. What's more, fully a third of 
these Latin editions are incomplete versions of Philip's work. The very 
first edition, namely, that of circa 1472, contains an abbreviated text; 
this and another recension of this partial version appeared in print four 
morc times.'4 Based on a tradition of manuscripts that begins no later 
than the fourteenth century, this version has virtually none of the SS's 
philosophical and occult matter. Though these repeated printings 
reflect the SS's popularity, paradoxically they also seem to reflect the 
suspicions that we have already encountered regarding some of the SS’s 
contents, 

The Taegius edition of 1516 is also abbreviated—radically so. 
"l'aegius has Aristotle begin his SS with the words, “O Alexander, in 
your letter you asked three things of me";'4? the following printed text 
has three parts: de immortalitate anime; de conservatione sanitatis; de 
regimine principum. The source of the first item is unknown to me; only 
the second and third items are original to Philip's SS. But even these 
have been severely pared down, as Taegius has simply strung together 


146. Details are provided in appendix 5. See also Steele, xxvi-xxvii, xxx; 
Förster, "Handschriften und Ausgaben," 15-20; Wurms, 101-6; Manzalaoui, 
Nine Englisb Versions, xix, Monfrin, *La place," 76—77. 

147. “O Alexander in epistola tua petebas a me tria . . ." (fol. vi r). On this 
edition, see appendix 5. 
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snippets from each.'4? The resulting text that is presented is a meager 
six pages long.'49 Taegius has not observed the order of material found 
in his model, and his readings are often changed and shortened. More- 
over, all the philosophical and occult matter has been excised. With the 
exception of a brief recounting of Aristotle’s response to Alexander 
concerning the treatment of the Persians, so has all of the prefatory 
matter. The resulting work bears but a faint resemblance to the 
Tripolitan SS. 

Finally, there was the Storella edition of 1555, the last Latin print- 
ing of the SS until the twentieth century. In a preface, Storella discusses 
and defends the proposition that the SS is Aristotle’s by listing those 
“recent and ancient philosophers” who had cited it in their own work. 
In spite of these testimonia, however, Storella himself does not seem 
entirely convinced, or at least convinced of the strength of these 
authors’ voices in opposition to what must have been the louder critics, 
and he is reduced to protesting weakly that, “even if [the SS] were never 
Aristotle’s, will it nevertheless cause disgust because of this to read such 
a work, reread it, get to know it, and even commit it to memory?”!5° In 
the event, the answer to this question would be an overwhelming “yes.” 

By the middle of the sixteenth century virtually all scholars had 
pushed the SS aside as a spurious, worthless text. Even its most ardent 
defenders seem to have been infected with the contagion of doubt. But 
whatever their arguments, the audience that bothered to listen was 
small. What is striking is just how little scholarly attention the SS 
attracted by this time. The majority of scholars thought so little of the 
SS that they did not even bother to criticize it; agreement on the fact of 
the SS’s spuriousness was so widespread that virtually no one even con- 
sidered the issue worth discussing anymore.'5' Not that Renaissance 
scholars were uninterested in issues of authenticity; far from it. The 
philological and historical criticism that had been done piecemeal dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was now pursued in a more systematic and sophis- 
ticated way on a broad front. With the goal of reformulating the list of 


148. For the section De conservatione sanitatis, Taegius has extracted small 
amounts of material from Steele, 68—93; for the section De regimine principum, 
he has done likewise with Steele, 42-59. 

149. The SS occupies fols. vi v-ix r. 

150. "...etsi nunquam fuisset Aristotelis, quem tamen ob hoc tantum opus 
legere, relegere, discere, ac etiam memoriae mandare pigebit?" (fol. t iii v). On 
this edition, see appendix 5. 

151. This point is made by Schmitt, “Storella,” 125. 
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Aristotle’s writings and recovering the real Aristotle, Renaissance 
scholars sparred energetically over the authenticity of De mundo, 
Rhetoric ad Alexandrum, and De plantis, among other texts attributed to 
the Stagirite.'5? But the SS was not one of them; that fight, apparently, 
had already been decided. The Humanists’ corpus Aristotelicum came to 
have no place for the SS. Circa 1444, Tommaso Parentucelli (later 
Pope Nicolas V) prepared, at the request of Cosimo de’ Medici, a bib- 
liographic canon intended to guide book purchases for the latter’s new 
library of San Marco in Florence; it was also seen by contemporaries as 
a description of the ideal library, and as such it was used in putting 
together other Italian book collections. Several pseudo-Aristotelian 
works are mentioned qua spuria, but not the SS.'53 In the sixteenth 
century we see a similar story played out over and over again. Erasmus, 
who discussed many textual issues in the course of his long career, 
apparently ignored the SS; while the preface written by him accompa- 
nying the second Greek edition of Aristotle's works (Basel, 1531) 
details the contents of the corpus Aristotelicum and discusses some false 
attributions—for example, De mundo and De pomo—the SS is never 
mentioned.'54 Juan Luis Vives categorically states in his De Aristotelis 
operibus censura (1538) that Aristotle “makes no mention anywhere of 
Alexander”; he takes the extant Aristotle-Alexander correspondence to 
be “all fabricated."'5» Conrad Gesner's Bibliotheca Universalis (1545-55) 
includes a long article on Aristotle that one by one provides resumes of 
his books; along the way Gesner discusses some of those whose authen- 
ticity has been questioned (e.g., De spiritu, De mundo, De virtutibus) and 


152. For some of these debates, see the articles of Jill Kraye cited in n. 144. 

153. Giovanni Sforza, "La patria, la famiglia e la giovinezza di Papa Nic- 
cold V," Atti della Reale Accademia Lucchese di scienze, lettere ed arti 23 (1884): 
376-77. 

154. For the preface, see Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, vol. 9, ed. 
P. S. Allen (Oxford, 1938), 133-40. See also the discussion by Jill Kraye, “Eras- 
mus and the Canonization of Aristotle: The Letter to John More," in England 
and the Continental Renaissance: Essays in Honour of J. B. Trapp, ed. Edward 
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he calls attention to others that have been printed under Aristotle’s 
name (e.g., De pomo, De proprietatibus elementorum, De plantis). 56 Again, 
the SS never appears."57 In a published letter (1553) that answers the 
question whether the books circulated with “the label and name of 
Aristotle" are falsely ascribed to him, Celio Secondo Curione discusses 
only those works available in Greek; apparently for him anything extant 
only in Arabic was off the table.'5? Another text critic well known for 
his close study of the Aristotelian corpus, Francesco Patrizi da Cherso, 
left the SS entirely out of account in his Discussiones peripateticae (1581), 
though issues of authenticity much concerned him and he rehearsed 
arguments on the subject for a great number of works both major and 
minor.'59 When the holdings of the Public Library of San Marco, 
Venice, were inventoried anew in 1545/1546 and an updated catalog 
prepared, the two stand-alone copies of the SS that had come from 
Cardinal Bessarion were still listed, but they were not described as Aris- 
totle's, placed under his name, or grouped with his work; instead, they 
were located on shelves that were dominated by works of theology.' 
We know that a real effort had been made to reorganize the library 
after its initial move to its new quarters in 1543, and therefore we must 
conclude that the arrangement was deliberate and that the catalogers 
did not consider the SS to be Aristotle's work. Already marginalized as 
a school text because of the relative paucity of its philosophic content, 


156. Conrad Gesner, Bibliotheca Universalis (Zurich, 1545-55; reprint, 
Osnabrück, 1966], fols. 72v ff. 

157. This is not because Gesner was unaware of the SS and Philip its trans- 
lator: in fact they show up in the Appendix Bibliothecae, fol. 13rb, and the Epit- 
ome, fols. 18rb, 150rb. 
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159. Francisci Patricii Discussionum peripateticarum tomi quattuor (Basel, 
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rying the shelfmarks “50 C" and “51 D." 
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the SS was firmly pushed from the center of scholarly awareness 
because of doubts about its authenticity. 

The SS managed to hang on into the seventeenth century—but just 
barely. It will come as no surprise to learn that Giovanni Stephano of 
Belluno felt obliged in his 1637 commentary on the health portion of 
the SS to address the issue of authenticity. While Stephano avers that 
“no wrong at all can be suspected” because of the text’s coming from 
the Arabic, he admits that one can taste in it something of Arabic dic- 
tion. He frankly states that in style and method it differs from what one 
expects of Aristotle. Adopting a strategy like Storella’s in the proceed- 
ing century that was based on the utility of the work, Stephano points 
to the “excellent precepts that you will say have emanated from the 
most sacred shrines of Cos or Pergamem, or from the writings of Aes- 
culapius."!6! It is perhaps significant, though, that in the introduction 
we sometimes see Stefano slipping back to the more neutral appellative 
author instead of Aristotle. Again like Storella, Stephano seems to 
acknowledge in spite of himself the force of the doubts about the SS’s 
authenticity. 

The Oxford antiquarian Anthony à Wood too defended the SS's 
authenticity in 1674 against its attackers.‘ But his claim that “the gen- 
erality of others deny [that the SS is not Aristotle’s]” is belied by the 
fact that scholars were almost all ignoring it, and that not one printer 
touched the Latin text in well over a hundred years. We can see that 


161. "Aristoteli Liber iste adscribur, tametsi non iniuria quispiam suspicari 
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enim eam styli gravitatem, nec praeclaram illam methodum, quam ubique 
praeseferre solet Aristoteles ostentat. Verumtamen quia ad servandam sani- 
tatem egregia praecepta proponit, quae vel ex Coi, vel Pergameni adytis 
emanasse dixeris, quaeque ex Aesculapii apographis se decerpsisse Author 
profitetur, nostra commentatione locupletare, et corrogata Veterum auctori- 
tate confirmare visum est” (In Aristotelis libellum de conservatione sanitatis, 1). 
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larly Mr. Bonus Lombardus of Ferrara . . ." (Wood, History and Antiquities, 
40-41). 
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scholarly consensus—by this time already some two hundred years 
old—summed up in volume 3 of Johann Albrecht Fabricius’s monu- 
mental Bibliotheca graeca (1707). As part of his article on Aristotle, 
Fabricius includes the SS in a section on spuria. One by one various 
texts are treated; even De pomo is accorded the honor of a separate 
entry. Relegated to the very end is a subsection treating “certain other 
things . . . alleged under [Aristotle’s] name” (alia quaedam . . . sub eius 
nomine feruntur) that have not appeared in print with the philosopher's 
other works. For the issue of the SS's authenticity Fabricius contents 
himself with noting that Pico had rejected it.'63 Nothing more, appar- 
ently, needed to be said. The tradition of doubt that had begun in the 
thirteenth century had triumphed. 


163. Johann Albrecht Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, vol. 3, ed. Gottlieb 
Christopher Harles (Hamburg, 1793), 282-84. 


Conclusion 


I began this book by stating that its aim was both to describe the schol- 
arly career of the Secret of Secrets in the Middle Ages and to fit this into 
the larger story of the reception of Aristotle. One might liken what has 
been attempted here to a topographical survey. Though it is clearly 
wrong to characterize the province of scholarship instanced by the 
Latin SS as terra incognita, nevertheless it remains that much of this 
terrain has been uncharted, and that some of the initial maps were at 
least partially wrong. Even what might be considered to be the reports 
coming from the most recent major expeditions into this area— 
namely, those of Grignaschi, Manzalaoui, Schmitt, and Wurms—are, 
while immensely helpful, also incomplete, and they contain informa- 
tion that can cause the researcher to become lost or disoriented. Over 
the course of the present study’s seven chapters we have moved 
through this territory using, when possible, the maps provided by our 
predecessors, but also changing these maps in the light of what was 
seen. It is now time to recount the observations and realignments that 
have been made in order to present a new, more complete image of the 
SS's fortuna in the West and to integrate this picture into the larger 
tableau of medieval Aristotelianism so ably drawn by several genera- 
tions of historians. 

Like several other works in the medieval corpus Aristotelicum, the SS 
went through a two-stage process of discovery and translation. When 
John of Seville presented medical matter from the SS as the Epistola de 
conservatione sanitatis to Queen Teresa of Portugal circa 1120, the study 
of Aristotle’s philosophy in the West was still in its infancy. Most of 
Aristotle's massive oeuvre remained untranslated, and European schol- 
ars were not yet even familiar with all of the Organon. But profound 
changes in this state of affairs began to appear just around this time. 
The balance of the logical works soon became available in Latin trans- 
lation, as did some of Aristotle's books on natural philosophy. John's 
partial version of the SS was one of the earliest examples of what is 
known collectively as the “new Aristotle"; probably it was also the first 
of the Aristotelian Jibri naturales to be translated during the High Mid- 
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dle Ages. Because John made so much scientific material available to 
the West, particularly in the area of astrology, John himself stands out 
as one of the most important translators of the period. J lis Epistola must 
be counted a participating text in the scientific Renaissance of the 
‘Twelfth Century. 

Some one hundred years following John’s work, just around the time 
that a number of new Aristotelian texts or helps were coming on-line, 
the translatio nova of the SS appeared in Catholic Europe. During a visit 
circa 1230 to the city of Antioch with Guido, the bishop of Tripoli (and 
nota bene that this Guido was not a member of the Anglo-Norman De 
Vere family, though this is regularly repeated in the literaturc), an Ital- 
ian cleric and curialist named Philip secured a complete Arabic exem- 
plar of the SS and prepared a Latin translation for his learned superior. 
From the evidence now available it seems that, contrary to what was the 
more common (but not unique) practice among Western translators at 
this time, Philip carried out his charge without benefit of a native inter- 
mediary who turned the text from Arabic into the local vernacular, in 
this case l'rench or Italian, before Philip himself translated the text into 
Latin; he moved from text to target language directly. However, like 
many other translators working on texts for which a translation had 
already been executed, even partially, Philip made use of his predeces- 
sor's effort. Also, the type of work that Philip translated accorded per- 
fectly with the translating program prevailing during the period circa 
1125 to circa 1225: between these two dates, the attention of Western 
scholars was focused almost exclusively on books of natural and techni- 
cal philosophy. It is clear that the first readers of the complete SS, 
including Philip himself, viewed it first and foremost as a work of sci- 
ence. 

‘The only text in the medieval Aristotelian corpus to come from the 
IIoly Land, the complete translation of the SS began its scholarly 
career in Europe at the papal and imperial courts. The present state of 
documentation makes it impossible to determine whether onc or the 
other served as the SS's initial landing place. Nevertheless, we can say 
with assurance that the learned men attached to both pope and 
emperor constituted the first audience for the SS in the West. As we 
follow the SS on its journey across the Mediterranean Sea to Italy, we 
gain access to a domain that historians have only begun to explore in a 
serious way, namely, the cultural world of the papal Curia during the 
first half of the thirteenth century. While historians have praised the 
court of Frederick II as one of medieval Europe's great centers of intel- 
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lectual activity, they have either ignored the place of the papal court 
within the larger scholarly economy of the West or regarded it as an 
unholy seat of obscurantism. Students of the SS have added their own 
melodramatic episode to the latter story, maintaining that the imper- 
fect text tradition of the Tripolitan SS can be traced back to an act of 
ecclesiastical censorship near the start of the SS's Latin career. But 
examination of this early career affords no proof for the alleged expur- 
gation of the SS; on the contrary, it throws a favorable light on the 
papacy's attitude toward Aristotle and philosophical scholarship. After 
his translation of the SS, Philip's curial star climbed steadily over the 
succeeding four decades. This is not mere coincidence. It was common 
practice at this time for the papacy to reward men of learning with 
benefices. ‘The pattern that is seen so clearly in the second half of the 
century with the papacy supporting some of the most advanced schol- 
ars in Christendom finds a significant beginning in the first half of this 
same century. Discoveries remain to be made here, and it is hoped that 
historians will continue their investigation of this learned curial milicu. 

‘The papal and imperial courts were two of the continent’s primary 
communication hubs, and they served as the launching pad for the dif- 
fusion of Philip’s translation to the rest of Europe. Timing could not 
have been more fortuitous. It was just then that Western scholars were 
studying the Aristotelian corpus with increasing energy at the newly 
created universities, and with the Epistola already there, the complete 
SS entered a world eagerly awaiting its arrival. Over the succeeding 
decades, the remainder of the corpus Aristotelicum would be translated, 
in particular the nonscientific, more practically oriented texts on ethics 
and politics. The Schoolmen now started to work on the latter subjects 
in earnest, and the SS, because of its bivalent nature as both a scientific 
and an edificatory text, enjoyed even more attention. As the universities 
grew in size and number, as numerous mendicant studia were founded, 
and as the traditional monastic orders embraced "pagan" learning and 
the institutional structures erected for its transmission, manuscripts of 
the SS in both the partial and the complete version were multiplied in 
order to meet scholarly dernand. The large number of extant manu- 
scripts emanating from an academic context and their extensive geo- 
graphic provenance are ample testimony to the SS's success in moving 
through the European scholastic network during the High Middle 
Ages. 

The rapid and broad dispersal of Philip’s work resulted in the pro- 
gressive corruption of the text presented in his autograph. The manu- 
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script tradition is complicated by several interpolations, numerous 
variants, as well as changes in the ordering of contents. Making sense 
of that tradition is a desideratum for students of the SS. The success of 
both the partial and the complete versions of the SS within the schol- 
arly milieu means that future historians of the medieval Aristoteles lati- 
nus will want to undertake critical editions of both. Much work 
remains to be done. It is certain that more manuscripts of John’s and 
Philip’s work await discovery: every year brings new manuscript cata- 
logs at least one of which invariably contains some heretofore 
unknown copy of the SS. Many of the manuscripts that are known have 
not been examined in a systematic way, and as they are, some will be 
“upgraded” from a later to an earlier date, or vice versa, and some will 
reveal interesting textual details. It is hoped that the “topographic 
map” presented in this book will aid in this monumental editorial 
effort, and spur it forward. 

What was most important for the SS’s scholarly career was that it 
soon made its way to the academic heart of Christian Furope, the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and its sister school across the Channel, the University 
of Oxford, where it took part in the triumph of Aristotelianism. Here 
the Schoolmen had access to the SS in various bookshops and libraries. 
They cited the SS in treatises, lectures, debates, and sermons. The SS 
played a role in some of the great controversies of the day. Perhaps the 
best indicator of the elevated position that the SS had gained in the 
scholarly world came in 1304 when it had the honor of being included 
by an “official” bookdealer with a large group of Aristotelica on a list of 
standard texts available to students for inexpensive copying: the 
Schoolmen considered the SS an important text to rent and to copy, 
and a stationarius considered it a good text to generate income. The SS, 
clearly, had arrived. 

‘The SS continued to enjoy the modest but respectable place that it 
had won for itself in the scholarly world through the fifteenth century. 
We see this in the hundreds of extant manuscripts as well as in the close 
to a dozen printings. We see this in many book bequests and library 
catalogs. We see this in the presence of the SS at many of Europe's 
intellectual centers, including those in the first rank. We see this in the 
manifold citations in a variety of venues by a host of readers, among 
whom were some of the leading intellectuals of the day. We see this in 
the commentaries. We even see this in the arguments that scholars 


made against the SS’s authenticity, and the responses of scholars who 
defended it. 
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It is this last point that reminds us of the danger of exaggerating the 
SS’s success. The place that the SS found for itself in the scholarly 
world was, relatively speaking, a small one; moreover, it was never 
entirely secure. Not, strictly speaking, a work of philosophy, the SS was 
often ignored by the Schoolmen in those technical discussions that so 
absorbed them. Not a particularly lengthy work either, and certainly 
not comprehensive or systematic in its treatment of any particular sub- 
ject, the SS was often displaced from participating in scholarly discus- 
sion of these subjects by texts of greater amplitude and authority. 
Reception was adversely affected as well by the fact that many of the 
Schoolmen regarded all or part of the SS as spurious. Modern histori- 
cal scholarship has noted these doubts piecemeal without fully appreci- 
ating their extent or significance. The evidence is much more plentiful 
than has heretofore been realized. Once collected and assembled, it 
tells us that by the early fourteenth century two generations of School- 
men had already questioned the Aristotelian paternity of the SS; in 
other words, a tradition of doubt had formed that was then passed on to 
succeeding generations of scholars. It is hoped that the canard con- 
cerning near universal belief in the SS’s authenticity during the Middle 
Ages will finally be put to rest. 

It is also important to point out here that this rejection of the SS was 
not essentially a Renaissance discovery, as some historians would have 
it; nor is it the case that the Schoolmen only saw Aristotelian spuria 
“through a glass darkly,” as it were, and that we owe the revelation of 
our modern Aristotelian corpus to the Humanists. Medieval philo- 
sophical culture was definitely less mature than that found during the 
Renaissance; that it was not immature is seen in the story of the SS and 
a number of other Aristotelian spuria during the High Middle Ages. 
Most of the criteria of textual criticism were already in place by the 
early fourteenth century, though these were not, it is true, applied in a 
thoroughgoing way. This was the accomplishment of the Renaissance, 
with the consequence that a much more sophisticated Aristotelianism 
developed at this time. With a better historical awareness of the differ- 
ent philosophical schools in Antiquity and Aristotle’s intellectual con- 
text; with a mastery of Greek and a deeper philological understanding 
of Aristotle’s oeuvre; with a refinement of critical methods and a surer 
sense of the genuine Aristotle, it was easier to spot the spuria and to 
make better judgments about them. Nevertheless, it needs to be 
remembered that in most cases the Humanists were clinching argu- 
ments that originally had been made by the Schoolmen. 
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In the particular instance of scholarly, and more specifically scholas- 
tic, reception, the generalizations that have been made by historians 
regarding the great influence and popularity of the SS require some 
qualification. Given the more than six hundred extant manuscript wit- 
nesses, it is not hyperbole to say that the SS was one of the most widely 
circulated texts, and the most widely circulated Aristotelian apoc- 
ryphon, of the Middle Ages, and in that sense it must be described as a 
“blockbuster.” Nevertheless, though the SS “sold well” among schol- 
ars, and was even in some sense a “best-seller,” there were limits to its 
success. Historians have made various claims for the SS’s influence: 
that it had a significant impact on political writings, especially Mirrors 
of Princes; that it had a similar effect on the regimen sanitatis genre and 
inspired the spate of dietaries composed in the later Middle Ages. The 
evidence collected here does not substantiate these claims; it remains to 
be proven that the SS’s popularity was more than just part of the phe- 
nomenon of increased intellectual activity in the areas of political 
thought and practical medicine. On the other hand, contrary to what 
some historians have stated, the SS was a university text: though it was 
not a required part of any program of studies, it was lectured on and 
commented on within the formal confines of the university. With that 
said, the SS in fact played but a small role in the way that medieval 
scholars envisioned Aristotle and understood his philosophical system. 
Its influence was extensive, but not profound. The SS was regarded by 
scholars as a distinctly minor work and, increasingly, a spurious one, 
with the result that the healthy “market share” enjoyed by it well into 
the fifteenth century declined rapidly after that. The debate over the 
SS’s authenticity, which had lasted many generations, was now effec- 
tively at an end, and by circa 1550 the place of the SS in the scholarly 
world had been almost completely undermined. Excised from the 
canon of Aristotle’s works, the SS no longer enjoyed much of any seri- 
ous attention. Considering, then, the tail end of the SS’s scholarly tra- 
jectory, we find some measure of validation for two familiar historical 
observations. That the SS enjoyed a scholarly audience into the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is yet another example of how the 
“medieval” carried over into the early modern period; that this audi- 
ence dropped so precipitously after 1500 is yet another example of how 
this date serves as a convenient boundary line for marking the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

But during the course of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries the SS was successful in attracting a different audience: the 
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lettered laity. Partly this was through a host of translations into 
Europe’s vernaculars; partly this was through the Latin. As basic edu- 
cation became more widely available, and as literacy, especially Latin- 
ity, became more widely diffused, the line separating scholar and 
layperson became increasingly unclear. We can see this perfectly with 
people like Frederick II and Charles V, Dante and Chaucer: educated, 
learned, well read, certainly, but not “scholars” in the traditional sense, 
that is, clerics who had received a formal and extended intellectual for- 
mation at university or religious studium. Increasingly the SS was 
included in the personal libraries of this nonscholarly audience—kings 
and princes and other nobles, to be sure, but also notaries and mer- 
chants and government functionaries. How many of those many SS 
manuscripts produced during the later Middle Ages went to this audi- 
ence, or even what rough percentage of them did, I am not prepared to 
say. Such questions require their own historian. It is safe to say, though, 
that the numbers are sizable, and the individual who sets about answer- 
ing those questions will be rewarded handsomely with a fascinating 
story in its own right. 


Appendixes 


APPENDIX I 


John of Seville's Prologue to the Epistola 


This is not the first edition of John's prologue to have appeared. The 
text provided by Suchier, on which I have relied so much during the 
course of this book, is based on a group of MSS no earlier than the thir- 
teenth century. The diplomatic editions of single twelfth-century MSS 
executed by Brinkmann and Burnett (see below) have, of course, been 
crucial to my own effort here. What I present in this appendix is cer- 
tainly not intended to be the last word on John's text; rather, it is a pro- 
visional edition put together in order to support my study of the SS's 
history. It is hoped that some scholar, or group of scholars, will soon 
undertake the important task of collating all the early MSS of John's 
Epistola and preparing a full-fledged critical edition of the entire work. 


I have used E as the base text. I have regularized sorne of the spelling of 
its scribe. Punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing are modern. 
Angle brackets indicate editorial additions to the base text. For infor- 
mation about the MSS employed here, see appendix 3.1. 


E Edinburgh, National Library of Scotland, Advocates 18.6.11 
Charles Burnett, “‘Magister Iohannes Hispalensis et Limiensis’ and 
Qusta ibn Luqa's De differentia spiritus et anime: A Portuguese Con- 
tribution to the Arts Curriculum?” in Quotlibetaria: Miscellanea stu- 
diorum in bonorem Prof. 7. M. da Cruz Pontes (Porto, 1995), 255-57. I 
have checked his transcription against a microfilm of the MS itself. 


Several other twelfth-century MSS of the prologue are known to be 
extant. Some alternative readings from three of these are presented in 
the apparatus. 


B Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, Albert I" 2034-35 

M Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 4622 
Johannes Brinkmann, Die apocryphen Gesundbeitsregeln des Aristote- 
les fiir Alexander den Grossen in der Übersetzung des Johann von Toledo 
(Leipzig, 1914), 39-40. Note that this MS does not include the 
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complete prologue of the translator, giving a much abbreviated 
third paragraph. 

R Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, 1481 
The beginning of the preface is given in AL, 1:196. 


"Domine T. gratie dei Hispaniarum regine lohannes Yspalensis 
salutem. 


Cum «de»? utilitate? corporis «olim» tractaremus, et a me quasi 
essem medicus vestra nobilitas quereret® brevem libellum de observa- 
tione diete vel de continentia corporis, id est qualiter se deberent? con- 
tinere qui sanitatem corporis cupiunt observare? accidit ut mee menti 


1. Steele, xvii, would have the following lines of verse right at the start of 
John's work: 


Hoc opus exiguum regi princeps medicorum 
Mittit Alexandro servatus ut ille tenore 
Propositoque modo medici non indiguisset. 
Hoc mitto vobis ut vos securus eodem 

Ordine vivatis ne frustra distribuatis 

Res vestras medicis quia non opus est homicidis. 


Steele's source is London, BL, Add. 26770 (s. xiv in.). Other MSS in En- 
glish libraries with the verses include Cambridge, CCC, 481; Cambridge, 
TrinityC, O.8.27, vol. 3; Oxford, All SoulsC, 74; Oxford, BalliolC, 285; 
Oxford, CCC, 233; Oxford, OrielC, 17. Others that I have found are Basel, 
UB, D.III.2 1; Dublin, TrinityC, 184 (s. xii’, the earliest witness to the verses); 
Montpellier, BEM, 317. London, BL, Sloane 1610 and Oxford, PembrokeC, 
10 have the first stanza only. Given that virtually all the MSS containing these 
verses are now in English possession, the most likely provenance for the verses 
is England itself. Also telling against the authenticity of the lines is their redun- 
dancy: it does not seem that the person writing the prologue would write the 
verses too. Tentatively, then, our conclusion must be that they were not part of 
the original Epistola. 

2. de] B, M, R add. 

3. B humani add. 

4. olim] B, R add. 

5. This reading is also found in B, M, R. 

6. B, E, R ut add. Eliminating the “ut” allows the elimination of “facerem” 
found sometimes after the word "libellum" (the combination has manuscript 
authority: see Förster, De Aristotelis, 40). The “ut” without “facerem” is incom- 
plete, and I think that both are rendered unnecessary by the earlier “a me.” 

7. deberent] B debent 

8. observare] B servare 
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wm 


cogitanti? vestre iussioni obedire, huius rei exemplar!? Aristotilis 
philosophi Alexandro «editum»! repente menti occurreret quod 
excerpsi'? de libro qui Arabice vocatur Cyralacerar,'3 id est Secretum 
secretorum, quem fecit, sicut predixi,'4 Aristotiles philosophus Alexan- 
dro'5 regi magno de dispositione regni, in quo continentur multa reg- 
ibus utilia. Quem quidam interpres, iussu imperatoris sui' cum multo 


labore quesivit. De cuius inventione sic ait: 


“Egressus'7 sum diligenter querere'® quod mihi preceptum est"? ab 
imperatore et non cessavi sollicite?? circuire loca vel templa in quibus 
suspicabar philosophos sua abscondisse opera vel in quibus?! commen- 
daverunt suas? doctrinas, donec pervenirem?? ad quoddam altare quod 
sibi edificavera?^ Hermes,?5 in quo sol venerabatur'ó a quibusdam. 
Ibique inveni quendam senem"? prudentem et religiosum scientia et 
doctrina seu? moribus ornatum. Huic adhesi et ei?? cum summa rever- 
entia placere studui, e? amabilem me illi exibui et verbis?! dulcissimis 


9. ut mee menti cogitanti] B cum cogitarem 

10. E et add. 

r1. editum] E edite 

12. excerpsi] B exscripsit 

13. This reading comes from B, which is close to what is found in most 
MSS and close to what must have been John's transliteration of the Arabic 
title, whose modern form is Sirr al’asrar. E Aracelas M Cyrocese R ciralacerar 

14. Sicut predixi] B ut supradixi 

15. Alexandro] B Alexandri 

16. sui] B om. 

17. Egressus] B Agressus 

18. querere] B om. 

19. est] B fuit 

20. B querere vel add. 

21. suspicabar philosophos sua abscondisse opera vel in quibus] B om. 

22. B phylosophi add. 

23. pervenirem] B venirem 

24. edificaverat] B edificavit 

25. Hermes] B om. 

26. venerabatur] B colebatur 

27. Ibique inveni quendam senem] B In quo cum invenirern quendam 

28. B bonis add. 

29. et ei] B eique 

30. et] B atque 

31. et verbis] B verbisque 
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eum linivi,3? quousque secretum locum mihi33 detegetur in quo «inveni 
plura philosophorum secreta. Inter que hunc librum aureis litteris 
scriptum inveni»,? et sic auxiliante Deo et fortuna imperatoris invento 
quod mihi preceptum fuerat et? quod diu quesieram, cum gaudio 
«reversus sum portans mecum meum desiderium.”3¢ 


Post hec ab eodem a greco in arabicum hoc»??? translatum est, ex quo 
ego presens?? opus tantum in Latinum transtuli, non ex toto litteratu- 
ram sequens, quod39 a nullo interpretum posse perfici arbitror,4° sed 


32. eum linivi] B atque honestissimis illum laetificavi 

33. mihi] B om. 

34. E has simply “in quo introivi.” The substitution comes from M and B. 
Cf. Steele, xviii; Förster, De Aristotelis, 40; Suchier, 474. As this material is 
found in other early MSS, and as the detail of *a book written in gold/golden 
letters" appears in the two other versions of the Short Form that we know, viz., 
the Poridat de las poridades (Kasten, 31) and the Sod ba-sodot (Gaster, 765), it 
seems likely that it was in John's exemplar and that he translated it. It is found 
neither in the Arabic Long Form (Steele, 177) nor in Philip's translation of it 
(Steele, 39). 

35. invento quod mihi preceptum fuerat et] B om. 

36. I have stopped the quotation here instead of with the following clause 
(ending with “translatum est") because there is no mention of an intermediary 
language of translation (Syriac, Chaldean, Rumi), though such is stated 
specifically by the person who allegedly discovered and translated the SS (Kas- 
ten, 31; Gaster, 765; Steele, 39, 177). Therefore it seerns to me that the “Post 
. . . hoc" immediately following must be John speaking and not the previous 
speaker. Given chat the “Post . . . hoc" is probably part of the original Epistola, 
the "reversus . . . desiderium" is probably, too, as it is needed for the “cum gau- 
dio...” in order co finish the idea. The translator’s return home to do his work 
there is found in both the Short Form (Kasten, 31; Gaster, 765) and the Long 
Form (Steele, 39, 177). 

37. There is a lacuna in E. The addition provided here comes from later 
MSS (Steele, xvii-xviii; Förster, De Aristotelis, 40-41; Suchier, 474); note that I 
do not know what is found in R. The reading of M cornes somewhere between 
E and the later MSS in terms of fullness. The detail of a translation from Greek 
to Arabic occurs in the two other versions of the Short Form that we know 
(Kasten, 31; Gaster, 765). 

38. presens] B hoc 

39. quod] P quia 

40. interpretum posse perfici arbitror] B interpretari posse arbitror 
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iuxta posse meum, in quibusdam sensum, in quibusdam?! litteraturam 
secutus sum. Nec mirum si imperitia mea hoc egi cum pene omnes 
sapientes qui fuere interpretes? ita egisse noscuntur. Nam diversitas 
translationum indicat quod nullus valet? sequi semper litteraturam. 
Ego autem in omnibus# magis litteraturam secutus sum, ne longuis a 
veritatis tramite recederem. Nemo ergo me in aliquo diliquisse miretur 
aut* culpet, dum coram omnibus confiteor me totius?! scientie pati 
inopiam. Possideat ergo, iubente Deo, nobilitas vestra cum magna for- 
tuna corporis incolumitatem, et sciat se habere in hoc opere magnum 
profectum si ascultaverit consilium. Mihi autem pro labore a domino 
donetur in futuro premium. 


To Lady T., by the grace of God Queen of the Spains, John of Seville, 
grecting.4? 


When we were once discussing the use of the body and Your Nobility 
was asking from me, as if I were a doctor, a brief little book on the 
observation of a dietary regimen or about bodily continence, that is, 
how those ought to discipline themselves who wish to preserve the 
health of their bodies, it happened that there suddenly occurred to my 
mind, which was thinking about obeying your command, an example of 
this thing, edited by Aristotle the philosopher for Alexander. I 
excerpted this from the book that in Arabic is called Cyralacerar, that is, 
the Secret of Secrets, which, as I have said, Aristotle the philosopher 
made for Alexander the great king concerning the disposition of the 
kingdom, in which many things useful for kings are contained. ‘This 
book a certain translator, by the command of his emperor, sought with 
much effort. About its discovery he says this: 


41. ctiam sensum et] B add. Burnett thinks it possible that che second “sen- 
sum" in B should be omitted; I agree. 

42. qui fuere interpretes] B oz. 

43. valet] B valeat 

44. autem in omnibus] B om. 

45. aut] B vel 

46. dum] B om. 

47. totius] B potius 

48. I have benefited greatly from the prior translation by Charles Burnett 
that accompanies his edition of E. 
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“I went out to seek diligently what had been ordered by the emperor, 
and I did not cease carefully to go around to places or temples in which 
I thought that philosophers had hidden their works, or to persons to 
whom they had entrusted their teachings, until I arrived at a certain 
altar which Hermes had built for himself, in which the sun was vener- 
ated by certain people. There I found a certain prudent and religious 
old man, adorned with knowledge and learning or morals. I stuck to 
this man and strove to please him with the greatest reverence, and I 
made myself loved by him and flattered him with the sweetest words, 
until he revealed to me a secret place in which I found many secrets of 
the philosophers. Among them I found this book written in gold let- 
ters, and thus with the help of God and the good fortune of the 
emperor, having found what had been commanded of me and what I 
had sought for a long time, with joy I returned home carrying with me 
the thing I desired.” 


After this, it was translated by the same person from Greek into Arabic, 
from which I have translated only the present work into Latin, not fol- 
lowing the letter entirely, which I think that no translator can do per- 
fectly, but, to the extent of my ability, I have followed the sense in cer- 
tain cases, the letter in others. Nor is it strange if my inexperience 
should do this, since nearly all wise men who have been translators are 
known to have done this. For the diversity of translations shows that no 
one is able to follow the letter all the time. However I have more fol- 
lowed the letter in almost all things, so that I might not depart too far 
from the path of truth. For no one should wonder at or blame me if I 
make mistakes in anything, since I confess before all men that I suffer 
from poverty in every branch of knowledge. Accordingly, let Your 
Nobility possess, by God’s command, health of body with good for- 
tune, and let her know that she has in this work great profit if she lis- 
tens to the advice. To me, however, may a reward from the Lord be 
given in future for my work. 


APPENDIX 2 


Philip of Tripoli’s Prologue to the Secret of Secrets 


This provisional edition of Philip’s prologue is based on the following 
thirteenth-century MSS (for details see appendix 3.2): 


Bx Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale Albert I*", 11.956—66 (2900) 
Bg Bruges, Stadsbibliotheek, 479 
E Edinburgh, National Library of Scotland, Advocates 18.4.5 
F Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, S. Cruc. Plut. 
XV Sin. 9 (in Fórster, De Secretis, 38-39 
M' Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 2 574b (in Frenz- 
Herde, 259-63) 

* Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 615 
O . Oxford, Bodleian Library, Tanner 116 (in Steele, 25-27) 
Pa' Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale de France, lat. 6584 
Pa? Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 6755, ff. 
Pa? Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 11118 
Pat Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 15081 
Pr Prague, Knihovna Metropolitní Kapituly, L.LXXVII (1323) 


"Though M' is the earliest of our MSS (ca. 1246), I decided not to use it 
as my base text because of its general shortcomings: omitting several 
pieces of text large and small, it does not seem to be a privileged witness 
to Philip's original work. Instead I used O, the recension of the SS pre- 
pared by Roger Bacon circa 1275. Because he collated four MSS for it, 
it has some claims to being "critical"; overall it remains the best version 
of the SS that we currently have. (Of course I am aware of the relative 
“lateness” of Bacon's effort and the idiosyncratic nature of some of his 
readings.) I have not included different spellings, different ordering of 
words, or obvious mistakes. I have left out of account whether a MS 
uses either et or ac; either vel or sive. I have regularized the use of the 
letters c and 5; as the classical diphthong æ is typically ignored in 
medieval texts, it is ignored here too. I have capitalized all proper 
names. Paragraphing and punctuation are my own. 
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Domino suo excellentissimo in cultu religionis christiane strenuissimo 
Guidoni vere de Valencia,' civitatis Tripolis? glorioso pontifici, Philip- 
pus suorum minimus clericorum seipsum et fidele3 devotionis obse- 
quium. Quantum luna ceteris stellis est lucidior et solis radius luciditate 
lune? fulgencior:? tantum ingenii vestri claritudo, vestreque sciencie 
profunditas cunctos$ citra? mare modernos? in litteratura exuberat, tam 
barbaros quam latinos. Nec est aliquis sane mentis? qui huic sententie!? 
valeat refragari. Quia" cum largitor graciarum, a quo cuncta bona pro- 
cedunt,!* singula suis? singulis'4 dona sua! distribuit, tibi soli vide- 
tur scienciarum ct graciarum'? plenitudinem?? contulisse. In te namque 
reperiuntur sanctorum gracie"? universe: Noe pudicitia? Abrahe 
fidelitas, Ysaac confidencia, Jacob longanimitas, Moysi tollerancia, 
Josue stabilitas, Helie devotio, Helisei perfectio, David benignitas, sen- 
sus Salomonis, Job patiencia, castitas Danielis, Ysaie fecunditas,"! per- 
severancia Hieremie, cum ceteris sanctorum virtutibus in tua plenis- 
sime habitant sanctitate. Adhuc? tu in scienciis liberalibus? 
litteratissimus, in ecclesiasticis et legalibus?4 peritissimus, in divinis et 


On the reading Guidoni vere de Valencia, see chapter 3. E, Pa? viro Bg vero 
On the reading Tripolis, see chapter 3. Tripolis] F tropol' O metropolis 
fidele] O om. 

lune] Pa? om. 

fulgencior] M? fulgentibus 

cunctos] Pa? omnes 

citra] F circa 

modernos] M' modo nos M? modus nos 

mentis] M? Pa! om. 

o. sententie] F, M^, O sciencie 

11. quia] F quod 

12. procedunt] F procesaedunt 

13. suis] Bg, Pa? om. 

14. singulis] Bx, Pa', Pr om. 

15. sua] Bx, Pa?, Pat Pr om. dona sua] M? bona 

16. distribuit] Bx distribuat Pr tribuat 

17. dona] Bx, M? add. 

18. plenitudinem] M' dona M? om. 

19. gracie] F, Pr graciarum 

20. pudicitia] O justicie et sanctitas Bg, Pa? prudentia Pr justicia 
21. fecunditas] M', M^, Pa' facundia 

22. adhuc] Bx, M’, Pa! ad hec 

23. eruditissimus] Pat add. 

24. legalibus] E, F, Pæ legibus 


SO PWAVP we eo 
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moralibus*5 doctissimus. Ideo dignum’® fuit ut haberet vestra clemen- 
cia librum presentis operis, in quo fere?? de omnibus?’ aliquid utile? 
continetur. 

Cum igitur vobiscum essem apud Antiochiam, reperta hac precio- 
sissima philosophie3? margarita, placuit vestre dominacioni ut trans- 
fereretur de lingua arabica in latinam. Porro vestro mandato cupiens 
humiliter obedire et voluntati vestre, sicut teneor deservire, hunc 
librum, quo carebant latini eo quod apud paucissimos arabes inveni- 
tur," transtuli cum magno labore et lucido sermone de Arabico 
ydiomate in Latinum ad vestram magnitudinem?* gloriam et?? hon- 
orem, eliciens quandoque litteram ex littera et quandoque sensum ex 
sensu, cum alius loquendi modus sit apud arabes,?* aluis apud latinos. 
Quem librum peritissimus princeps philosophorum Aristotiles com- 
posuit ad petitioner regis Alexandri, discipuli sui.35 Qui postulavit 
ab eo, ut ad ipsum veniret, et37 secretum?? quarundam artium sibi 
fideliter revelaret, videlicet, motum, operationem, et potestatem 
astrorum in astronomia,39 et artem alkimie in natura, et artem 
cognoscendi^? naturas, et operandi incantationes et celimanciam et 
geomanciam.4' Qui quidem ire non potuit propter etatem senescen- 
tem et corporis gravitatem,# et quamvis secreta predictarum artium 


25. M' etiam pariter (?) add. 

26. dignum] Bx, M? signum 

27. fere] M?, Pr om. 

28. scienciis] E, M', Pa, Pa? add. 

29. utile] Pat om. 

30. philosophie] Bg om. 

31. invenitur] Bx, M" M?, Pa! reperitur 
32. magnitudinem] Bx, M^, Pr om. 

33- gloriam et] Bg, E, Pa? om. 

34. M', M? et add. 

35. sui] Pr om. 

36. ut] Bx, M', MF, Pa', Pa? Pr quod aut 
37. et] Bx, M', M^, Pa', Pa? aut Pr aut (erased by corrector and replaced with 


38. secretum] M', Pa', Pr secreta 

39. astronomia] Pa? astrologia 

40. cognoscendi] F cogendi 

41. et celimanciam et geomanciam] Bx, M', M^, Pa', Pæ, Pr in celimancia 
et geomancia Bg, L et celimancia et geomancia 

42. et corporis gravitatem] Bx, Pa! om. 
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sive#3} scienciarum occultare+# modis omnibus proposuerat, tamen 
voluntati et postulationi tanti45 domini nec ausus fuit nec debuit con- 
traire. Volens itaque in parte imperatori satisfacere et in parte sec- 
reta artium occultare, hunc librum edidit, loquens enigmatibus et 
exemplis et figurativis locutionibus, docens extrinsecus litteratenus 
philosophicam doctrinam pertinentem ad dorninum?ó dominorum, 
ad sanitatem corporis conservandam,” et ad ineffabilem utilitatem et 
cognitionem? corporum supracelestium*? adquirendam. Intrinsecus 
vero medullatenus innuit enigmatice et secrete Alexandro*? princi- 
pale propositum, quod5! ab eodem? instantissime postulaverat. 

Dividens itaque?? presentem codicem in distinctiones sive libros 
decem,54 quorum quilibet continet in se55 capitula et particulas termi- 
natas, ut vero sub certis? capitulis vel5? titulis in promptu et citius inve- 
niatur?? quod queritur, ego ad utilitatem legencium in huius? libri 
principio collegi et descripsi librorum principia et omnia capitula titu- 
lorum. 

Vestre igitur? clemencie,®' pater clementissime, istud devoveo 
opus, quod ad vestram transtuli gloriam et honorem, ut mei memoria 
apud vos firma? maneat, et appareat erga vestrum obsequium devotio 


43. artium sive] Bg, Bx, E, F, M', Par Pa, Pa’, Pat, Pr om. I have retained 
the doublet because it could be an instance of Philip's characteristic “rhetori- 
cal disposition" (Manzalaoui, “Philip of Tripoli,” 59). 

44. occlutare] Pat om. 

45. tanti] Bg om. Pat tanti viri (?) 

46. dominum] M’, M? dominium 

47. conservandam] Pr observandam 

48. Bg eorum add. 

49. supracelestium] Bg, Bx, E, M', M^ Pa3, Pat, Pr celestium 

50. principi] Pa? add. 

51. quod] Bg propter 

52. eodem] Pr eo 

53. itaque] E, F, M? utique 

54. decem] O quattuor 

55. in se] Pa? om. 

56. Pat articulis add. 

57. capitulis vel] Bx, E, Pa', Pa*, Pr om. 

58. inveniatur] Pr inveniantur 

59. huius] O om. 

60. igitur] Pr ergo 

61. clemencie] Bg, Bx, E, F, M', M^, Pa', Pa? Pa? Pat, Pr prudentie 

62. frma] B», E, F, L, M', M^ Pa', Pa’, Pr firmius 
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mentis mee, supplicans humiliter et devote, quatenus si quid in hoc 
opere utile reperiatur vel acceptum, eius dono referatur qui mihi con- 
tulit graciam transferendi et Aristotili componendi; si quid autem 
minus recte inveniatur vel inconvenienter propositum,°} hoc mee 
imperitie et stoliditatié4 reputetur$5 potius quam rnalicie. Attamen ves- 
tra facundia, quam novi certissime in dictionum® interpretatione et 
loquendi proprietate fideliter et fertiliter?? habundare, supplenda sup- 
pleat et corrigat corrigenda. Et divina potencia? vos diu custodiat 
sanum et incolumem ad fidelium gloriam et honorem, et post longis- 
sima temporum? spacia concedat vobis ad eternum?? beatitudinis?! 
gaudium"? feliciter pervenire. 


Note on the translation: Where a literal translation would result in a 
certain awkwardness, I have instead translated loosely or paraphrased. 
My goal here has been to preserve something of Philip's rhetorical style 
and the norms of English. 


To his most excellent lord Guido, originally of Valence, glorious pon- 
tiff of the city of Tripoli, most strenuous in the cultivation of the Chris- 
tian religion, from Philip, the least of his clerics, in the faithful service 
of devotion. As much as the moon is brighter than the other stars, and 
the sun's ray shines brighter still than the moon, so the clarity of your 
genius and the depth of your knowledge in letters exceeds that of all 
contemporaries on this side of the sea, whether Latins or natives. Nor 
is there anyone of sound mind who would be able to oppose this state- 
ment. With the largesse of grace from him whom all good things pro- 
ceed and who distributes his special gifts to specific individuals, it seems 
that to you alone have been conferred the fullness of knowledge and 
virtue. For in you are found all the qualities of the saints: the modesty 


63. propositum] £ positum 

64. stoliditati] Bg, Bx, E, F, M', Pa', Pa’, Pr sollicitudini M? insolicitudini 

65. reputetur] Bg, Bx, E, M', M^, Pa', Pr deputetur 

66. dictionum] Bx, M', M^, Pa’ distinctionem 

67. fideliter et fertiliter] Bx, M', M^, Pa’, Pr fertiliter E, Pa? feliciter F, Pa’, 
Pat fideliter 

68. potencia] Bg, Bx, E, F, M', M^ Pa', Pæ, Pæ, Pat, Pr clementia 

69. temporum] Bx, M', M?, Pa’ Pa* Pr temporis 

70. eternum] M'- M? eterne 

71. eternum beatitudinis] Bg eternam beatitudinem 

72. gaudium] M', M^, Pr gaudia 
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of Noah, the fidelity of Abraham, the confidence of Isaac, the forbear- 
ance of Jacob, the tolerance of Moses, the firmness of Joshua, the devo- 
tion of Elijah, the perfection of Elisha, the generosity of David, the 
sense of Solomon, the patience of Job, the chastity of Daniel, the fecun- 
dity of Isaiah, the perseverance of Jeremiah, along with the virtues of 
the other saints, are possessed in your complete sanctity. Also you are 
the most lettered in the liberal arts, the most expert in things legal and 
ecclesiastical, the most learned in things moral and divine. Therefore it 
is proper that Your Clemency have the copy of the present work, in 
which is contained something useful about almost everything. 

When, then, I was with you in Antioch and this most precious pearl 
of philosophy was discovered, it pleased Your Lordship that it be trans- 
lated from the Arabic language into Latin. In turn, desiring humbly to 
obey your mandate and your will, as I have held to serve zealously, I 
have translated with great labor and clear prose from Arabic idiomati- 
cally into Latin—sometimes literally, and sometimes according to the 
sense, since there is one way of speaking among the Arabs and another 
among the Latins—this book that is not found among the Latins and 
but rarely among the Arabs, to your great glory and honor. The most 
expert prince of philosophers, Aristotle, composed this book at the 
request of Alexander, his pupil, who asked that he come to him and 
faithfully reveal to him the secret of certain arts, namely, the motion, 
operation, and power of the stars in astronomy, the art of alchemy in 
nature, the art of knowing natures, and operating enchantments and 
celimancy and geomancy. In truth Aristotle was not able to come 
because of his old age and the heaviness of his body, and as much as he 
proposed to hide the secrets of the aforesaid arts or sciences in every 
way, nevertheless he did not dare or intend to contradict the will or 
request of such a lord. Wishing to satisfy the emperor and also to safe- 
guard the secrets of these arts, he spoke in enigmas and figurative locu- 
tions, teaching extrinsically the philosophical doctrine pertaining to 
kingship, preserving the health of the body, and acquiring the knowl- 
edge of supercelestial bodies, but providing intrinsically everything for 
which Alexander most urgently had asked. 

Dividing the present codex into ten sections or books, each of which 
contains in itself chapters and particular subheadings, I have collected 
and described at the start of the work the beginning of the books and all 
chapter titles for the sake of reading, so that what is sought, in fact, is 
quickly and easily found. 

To your clemency, therefore, Most Clement Father, I dedicate this 
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book, which I have translated for your glory and honor, so that the firm 
memory of me may remain with you, and that the devotion of my mind 
may be seen to be at your service. In humble and devoted supplication, 
I ask that, if something useful or acceptable is discovered in this book, 
let its gift be referred to him who offered me the benefit of translating 
it and to Aristotle for composing it; however, if something incorrect or 
unsuitable is found in it, let that be considered the result of my inexpe- 
rience and obtuseness rather than badness. But let your eloquence, 
which I have known to abound in the sure interpretation of words and 
in the propriety of speaking faithfully and fruitfully, complete what 
ought to be completed and correct what ought to be corrected. And let 
the Divine Power long preserve you safe and sound to the glory and 
honor of the faithful, and after the longest space of time concede to you 
the joy of eternal bliss. 


APPENDIX 3 


Manuscripts of the Secret of Secrets to circa 1325 


As I have explained in the introduction, this study is most concerned 
with the period preceding circa 1325. To that end, because a number of 
the statements made in this book are based on information coming 
from MSS, and because any critical edition of the Secret of Secrets in 
both its forms must be based first and foremost on the early witnesses, 
I include here an inventory of Secret of Secrets MSS dating from the 
carly fourteenth century and before. I have depended greatly on the 
lists compiled by Friedrich Wurms and the editors of Pseudo-Aristotelis 
Latinus; without their essential reconnaissances, my own search for 
MSS would have been monumentally more difficult. At the same time, 
one must recognize that these two works possess some shortcomings in 
terms of the present study. First, both rely heavily on published MS 
catalogs and, in the case of Wurms, formal queries directed to libraries. 
Many of these catalogs are antiquated; often they are insufficiently pre- 
cise; sometimes they are simply wrong. And while librarians can be an 
invaluable source of information about MSS, they do not necessarily 
have the requisite expertise to answer questions about them; moreover, 
being busy, the librarians to whom Wurms wrote often had recourse, 
no doubt, to their handwritten or printed catalogs for the information 
that they provided. A second problem is that neither repertorium 
includes very much in the way of codicological information—particu- 
larly concerning hands, quiring, contents, decoration—and none with 
respect to a MS's history. In trying to remedy these deficiencies, I have 
sought to research the bibliography of each MS thoroughly and, when 
possible, to examine the MS itself. When I have inspected a MS, either 
in situ or by photographic reproduction, I have signaled this at the end 
of an entry's bibliography with the word Seen. Otherwise the descrip- 
tion is based entirely on the sources listed in the bibliography. 

Fach MS listed in appendix 3.1-3.3 is preceded by the date when the 
MS is presumed to have been written. The dating estimates are for the 
Secret of Secrets only. Clearly the MS entries presented here are not sys- 
tematic and detailed in the way that one sees in the latest "scientific" 
catalogs of MSS. The goal has simply been to set out the information 
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important for the present study: date; context/contents; provenance/ 
history. 

This list makes no claim to be definitive: the contents of many 
libraries remain largely unknown, and many MS catalogs require 
revamping. As historical investigations continue and new catalogs are 
prepared, there are sure to be a number of additions and rectifications 
to the present work. 


APPENDIX 3.1. THE PARTIAL TRANSLATION 
BY JOHN OF SEVILLE 


s. xiii 

Assisi, Biblioteca Comunale, 298, fols. 327r-329r 

Bibliography: AL, 2:876; Cesare Cenci, Bibliotheca Manuscripta ad Sacrum Con- 
ventum Assisiensem, vol. 1 (Assisi, 1981), 172, 257-58. 

This codex contains the Aristotelian corpus vetustius. In 1381 it appears in an 
inventory of the Franciscan convent library in Assisi; before this it had been 
used by two of the house's friars, Richardus de S. Severino and Alvicinus de 
Cremona. 


s. xiii 

Baltimore, Walters Art Museum, 66, fols. 145r-147v 

Bibliography: PAL, 57; AL, 1:237-38; Marie-Thérèse d’Alverny, Avicenna Lat- 
inus: Codices (Louvain, 1994), 355-59; file folder of descriptions available at the 
Walters Art Museum. Seen. 

This codex contains the Aristotelian corpus vetustius. The volume’s first section, 
which concludes with the Epistola, was produced as a unit. It originated in 
northern Europe (England?), but soon after its fabrication, it traveled to Italy, 
where other items were added to it. It circulated in a Dominican milieu; in the 
fourteenth century it belonged to “Frater Petrus Lumbardi de ordinis predica- 
torum” (fol. 234r). 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. 

Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, D.III.21, fols. 137va-138vb 

Bibliography: Wurms no. 284; PAL, 57; Heinrich Schipperges, Die Assimila- 
tion der arabischen Medizin durch das lateinische Mittelalter (Wiesbaden, 1964), 
190; Charles Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica: Catalogus codicum latinorum in biblio- 
thecis Confederationis Helveticae asservatorum quibus versiones expositionesque ope- 
rum Aristotelis continentur (Freiburg, 1994), 30. 

The volume of which this was a part belonged to che Dominicans of Basel. 


s. xiii/xiv 
Basel, Universitätsbibliothek, F.IV.34, fols. 12 1r-122r 
Bibliography: Wurms no. 283; PAL, 57; Philipp Schmidt, “Die Bibliothek des 
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ehemaligen Dominikanerklosters in Basel,” Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Alterumskunde 18 (1919): 240; Ludwig Baur, S. Thomae Aquinatis: De ente et 
essentia opusculum (Monasterii, 1926), 6, 8-9; H. F. Dondaine and H. V. 
Shooner, Codices manuscripti operum Thomae de Aquino, vol. 1 (Rome, 1967), 77; 
Charles Lohr, Aristotelica Helvetica: Catalogus codicum latinorum in bibliothecis 
Confederationis Helveticae asservatorum quibus versiones expositionesque operum 
Aristotelis continentur (Freiburg, 1994), 72-73. 

In 1984 Martin Steinmann, the library's Keeper of Manuscripts, reported this 
copy of the Epistola to me as s. xiii/xiv (personal communication). Besides the 
Epistola there are several texts each of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
here. In the late fourteenth century the codex came into the possession of the 
theology master Ulricus Theobaldi, O.P., whence it passed to the Dominican 
library in Basel. 


s. xiv in. 

Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale Albert I*, 15478-89, fols. 157v-159r 
Bibliography: PAL, 59; Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Royale des Ducs 
de Bourgogne, vol. 1 (Brussels, 1842), 310; Monica Green, "A Handlist of the 
Latin and Vernacular Manuscripts of the So-Called Trotula Texts," Scriptorium 
50 (1996): 141. Seen. 

This codex contains a number of medical texts. The Epistola is in a quire with a 
work on medicinal plants and anatomy, which is written in a different chough 
contemporary hand. A fourteenth-century list of contents (fol. 368v) includes 
it. 


s. xii 

Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale Albert I“, 2034-35, fols. 159v-162v 
Bibliography: PAL, 59; Camille Gaspar and Frédéric Lyna, Les principaux man- 
uscrits @ peintures de la Bibliothèque Royale de Belgique, vol. 1 (Brussels, 1937), 
69-72, pl. 14a; J. Van den Gheyn, Catalogue des manuscripts de la Bibliotheque 
Royale de Belgique, vol. 1 (Brussels, 1901), 222-24; François Masai, “Miniature 
Mosane ou miniature saxonne? A propos du Sacramentaire de Wibald de 
Stavelot (Bruxelles B.R. 2034—35)," Scriptorium 13 (1959): 22-26, Hubert Sil- 
vestre, “A propos d’une nouvelle mise au point de Thorndike sur les contribu- 
tions arabes et juives à la civilisation occidentale au Moyen Age,” Revue d'bis- 
torre ecclésiastique 55 (1960): 501; Exposition Wibald, abbé de Stavelot-Malmeédy et 
de Corvey (1130-1158), ed. Jacques Stiennon and Joseph Deckers (Stavelot, 
1982), 38-39, 53-55; Carmélia Opsomer and Robert Halleux, “L’alchimie de 
Théophile et l'abbaye de Stavelot,” Comprendre et maitriser la nature au Moyen 
Age: Mélanges d'histoire des sciences offerts à Guy Beaujouan (Geneva, 1994), 
452-55. Seen. 

The Epistola comes near the end of a volume, largely liturgical in content, that 
belonged to the Benedictine Abbey of St.-Remacle in Stavelot (Belgium); some 
patristic extracts (fol. 163r) are in the same hand. The volume is famous as the 
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personal sacramentary of the high-powered ecclesiastic and diplomat Abbot 
Wibald of Stavelot (1130-58), Corvy (1146-58), and Monte Cassino 
(1137-58). It seems fairly certain that our text was added to the codex in the 
scriptorium in Stavelot, possibly this was at the instigation of Wibald, who is 
known to have had medical interests and to have visited Salerno (in 1137). 
Indeed, Robert Halleux, “The Reception of Arabic Alchemy in the West,” in 
Encyclopedia of the History of Arabic Science, vol. 3, ed. Roshdi Rashed (London, 
1996), 888, suggests that Wibald himself was responsible for the writing here. 
There is also the interesting possibility that the exemplar for this copy of the 
Epistola was a MS brought back from Salerno by the abbot. 

s. xiii 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 481, pp. 371-81 

Bibliography: PAL, 59; M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1912), 
424-32. Seen. 

A number of small regular hands are responsible for this codex, which is com- 
posed primarily of religious and theological texts. 

s. xiii 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, 225, p. 177 

Bibliography: PAL, 59; J. J. Smith, A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1849), 119; M. R. James, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1907), 263-66, and “Bury St. Edmunds Manuscripts,” 
English Historical Review 41 (1926): 258; Guillelmi de Conchis: Dragmaticon 
philosophiae, ed. I. Ronca (Turnhout, 1997), xl. Seen. 

The Epistola here begins in medias res, the result of a leaf having been removed 
from the quire. It is part of a concatenation of religious, moral, and scientific 
texts, all in the same hand. This codex belonged to the Benedictine monks of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


s. xii? 

Cambridge, Peterhouse Library, 191, fol. 53ra-va 

Bibliography: M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Peterhouse (Cambridge, 1899), 222-23; P. Osmund Lewry, “Thir- 
teenth-Century Teaching on Speech and Accentuation: Kilwardby’s Com- 
mentary on De accentibus of Pseudo-Priscian,” Mediaeval Studies 50 (1988): 98. 
The contents of this MS are grammatical in nature, with works by Robert Kil- 
wardby and Roger Bacon. Coming as it does at the end of a section and writ- 
ten in a different hand than the items preceding it, possibly the Epistola had 
been added by an early owner of the volume. 
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s. xiii 

Cambridge, Peterhouse Library, 222 part V, fol. rova 

Bibliography: PAL, 59; M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the Library of Peterbouse (Cambridge, 1899), 271-75; Linda Ehrsam Voigts, 
“A Doctor and His Books: The Manuscripts of Roger Marchall (d. 1477),” in 
New Science out of Old Books: Studies in Manuscripts and Early Printed Books in 
Honour of A. I. Doyle, ed. Richard Beadle and A. J. Piper (Aldershot, 1995), 278, 
292. Seen. 

The same scribe who wrote out some lines from the Epistola (Suchier, 475 
[1-10]) also penned a portion of Avicenna Canon and a number of recipes; to 
some of these, names of individuals are attached. Part V of the codex comprises 
twenty-two leaves, and all of its contents are medical. In the fifteenth century 
this MS belonged to the medical doctor Roger Marchall. 


s. xii ex./xiii in. 

Cambridge, Trinity College, 0.1.59, fol. 6ora-va 

Bibliography: PAL, 60; M. R. James, Tbe Western Manuscripts in tbe Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, vol. 3 (Cambridge, 1902), 59-60; Pearl Kibre, Hip- 
pocrates Latinus: Repertorium of Hippocratic Writings in the Latin Middle Ages 
(New York, 1985), 151, 202. Seen. 

The same tiny hand that has written the Epistola was also responsible for Hip- 
pocrates Epistola ad Maecenatem that follows our work as well as for notes in the 
margins of Galen's Tegni and several medical texts that precede it; all of the 
items also have the sarne decoration. Certainly it was one of the earliest schol- 
arly possessors of this volume who added these things himself. 


s. xiii 

Cambridge, Trinity College, 0.8.27, vol. III, fols. 3va-5rb 

Bibliography: PAL, 60; M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, vol. 3 (Cambridge, 1902), 420-22; Tony Hunt, 
"Recettes médicales en vers francais d'aprés le manuscrit o. 8. 27 de Trinity 
College, Cambridge," Romania 106 (1985): 57-83; P. R. Robinson, Catalogue of 
Dated and Datable Manuscripts c. 737-1600 in Cambridge Libraries, vol. 1 (Cam- 
bridge, 1988), 105. Seen. 

Also in this part of the codex, which was produced as a unit, are two collections 
of recipes, one in Anglo-Norman and one in Latin. 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. 

Clermont-Ferrand, Bibliothèque Municipale, 168, fol. 232rb 
Bibliography: AL, 1:469; Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothèques 
publiques de France, vol. 14 (Paris, 1890), 61-62. Seen. 

All chat we find here is a fragment of the Epistola (= Suchier, 473-74 [1-18]), 
though the folio has been ruled for more of our text. The codex contains a run 
of libri naturales. The Epistola comes after notes (fols. 23 1va-232ra) that follow 
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Pseudo-Aristotle De causis. The hand of the Epistola looks similar to one of 
those responsible for notes elsewhere in the volume; it does not appear to date 
from much later than the volume’s fabrication. At one time it was in the library 
of the Dominican house in Clermont (see fols. 3r, 232v). 

s. xiii 

Copenhagen, Kongelige Bibliotek, Ny kgl. S. 616, fols. gva-1ovb 
Bibliography: PAL, 63; Ellen Jorgensen, Catalogus codicum latinorum medii aevi 
Bibliothecae Regiae Hafniensis (The Hague, 1926), 155-56. 

This volume belonged to the monastery of “sancti Eucharii sanctique Mathie 
extra muros Treuirenses [Trier].” Given that the Sermo de beato Euchario tocius 
Germanie apostolo ends on the same folio where the Epistola begins, it seems 
probable that it was copied at the monastery. 


s. xiii 

Copenhagen, Kongelige Bibliotek, Thott 164, fols. 200r-201v 
Bibliography: PAL, 63; AL, 1:429, AL, Suppl., 81; Ellen Jorgensen, Catalogus 
codicum latinorum medii aevi Bibliothecae Regiae Hafniensis (The Hague, 1926), 
281-82; Auguste Mansion, “Les prémices de lAristoteles latinus,” Revue 
philosophique de Louvain 44 (1946): 127; Marie-Thérèse d’Alverny, Avicenna 
Latinus: Codices (Louvain, 1994), 259-62. 

This codex contains the Aristotelian corpus vetustius. Alverny describes the 
hands in this part of the codex as English. 


s. xii? 

Dublin, Trinity College, 184, fols. 93v-94v 

Bibliography: PAL, 61; T. K. Abbot, Catalogue of tbe Manuscripts in tbe Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin, 1900), 25; N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of 
Great Britain: A List of Surviving Books (London, 1964), 92; Marvin L. Colker, 
Trinity College Library, Dublin: Descriptive Catalogue of tbe Mediaeval and Renais- 
sance Latin Manuscripts, vol. 1 (Aldershot, 1991), 345-50; Rodney Thomson, 
“Books and Learning at Gloucester Abbey in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries," in Books and Collectors, 1200—1700: Essays Presented to Andrew Wat- 
son, ed. James P. Carley and Colin G. C. Tite (London, 1997), 16. 

The other contents of this codex include letter-collections of Ivo of Chartres, 
Hildebert of Le Mans, and an anonymous author. It belonged to the Benedic- 
tine monastery of St. Peter in Gloucester, where it was produced. 

s. xiii 

Dublin, Trinity College, 370, fols. 45v-47v 

Bibliography: T. K. Abbot, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin (Dublin, 1900), 57; Marius Esposito, “Inventaire des anciens 
manuscrits francais des bibliothèques de Dublin," Revue des bibliothèques 24 
(1914): 190-91; Marvin L. Colker, Trinity College Library, Dublin: Descriptive 
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Catalogue of the Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Manuscripts, vol. 1 (Aldershot, 
1991), 788-92. 

The Epistola is here with several medical texts, recipes and charms in Latin and 
French, and some religious writings. In the thirteenth century the MS 
belonged to an abbey in Crowland, Lincolnshire. 


s. xiii ex. 

Dublin, Trinity College, 515, fols. 1v-3r 

Bibliography: T. K. Abbot, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin (1900), 78; Heinrich Schenkl, Bibliotheca patrum latinorum bri- 
tannica (Vienna, 1891-1908), no. 3384; Julia Crick, The Historia regum Britan- 
nie of Geoffrey of Monmouth, vol. 3, A Summary Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
(Woodbridge, 1989), 110-12; Julian Roberts and Andrew G. Watson, John 
Dee’s Library Catalogue (London, 1990), 161; Marvin L. Colker, Trinity College 
Library, Dublin: Descriptive Catalogue of the Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin 
Manuscripts, vol. 2 (Aldershot, 1991), 972-75- 

Possibly this MS was written in Wales. 


sx" 

Edinburgh, National Library of Scotland, Advocates 18.6.11, fols. 
82r-84v 

Bibliography: PAL, 61; AL, 2:1250; Beriah Botfield, Catalogi veteres librorum 
Ecclesie Cathedralis Dunelmensis (London, 1838), 7-8; R. A. B. Mynors, Durham 
Cathedral Manuscripts to the End of the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 1939), 62; 
Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny, review of Medical Practitioners by Talbot and Ham- 
mond, Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 13 (1970): 392-93; Marie-Thérèse 
d’Alverny, “Conclusion,” in PASS, 135-36; Edward J. Kealey, Medieval 
Medicus: A Social Study of Anglo-Norman Medicine (Baltimore, 1981), 44-47, 
130-31, 192 n. 27; Charles Burnett, “‘Magister Iohannes Hispalensis et Lim- 
iensis' and Qusta ibn Luqa's De differentia spiritus et anima: A Portuguese Con- 
tribution to the Arts Curriculum?” in Quodlibetaria: Miscellanea studiorum in 
bonorem Prof. J. M. da Cruz Pontes (Porto, 1995), 24-26; description from the 
typescript catalog in progress of the Advocates MSS kindly provided by I. C. 
Cunningham, Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts, the National Library of Scot- 
land. Seen. 

The volume of which the Epistola is now a part is one of a larger book collec- 
tion, concerned mostly with medicine, that was donated to che Benedictine 
cathedral priory of St. Cuthbert in Durham by a "Master Herbert the doctor" 
some time during the second half of the twelfth century (and possibly before 
1163). 


s. xiii 
Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemeinbibliothek, F 32, fols. 72r-73v 
Bibliography: PAL, 61; AL, 1:655-56; Wilhelm Schum, Beschreibendes Ver- 
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zeichniss der Amplonianischen Handschriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt (Berlin, 1887), 
25-27; Lynn Thorndike, “John of Seville,” Speculum 34 (1959): 24. 

One scribe is responsible for the first eighty-seven folios of this codex, a col- 
lection of works on natural philosophy, the majority being by Aristotle himself. 
s. xiii in. 

Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Allgemeinbibliothek, Q 351, fols. 130v-133v 
Bibliography: PAL, 61; Wilhelm Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der Amplo- 
nianischen Handschriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt (Berlin, 1887), 587-90; Lynn 
Thorndike, “John of Seville,” Speculum 34 (1959): 24 n. 17. 

Probably this MS is English in origin and circulated in the Franciscan milieu: 
on fol. 133v, in an English cursive of the mid-fourteenth century, are the 
words, "Iste quaternus constat . . . dono domini Thome Balumreccir de... 
ordine Minorem." 


s. xiii 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Gadd. Plut. LXXXIX Sup. 
76, fol. 228r-v 

Bibliography: PAL, 61-62; AL, 2:924-25; A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum lati- 
norum Bibliotbecae Mediceae Laurentianae, vol. 3 (Florence, 1776), cols. 338-40; 
Codices Boetbiani: A Conspectus of Manuscripts of tbe Works of Boethius, vol. 3, ed. 
Lesley Smith (London, 2001), 114-15. 

According to AL, the hand in this codex is difficult to read, the text is highly 
abbreviated, and glosses abound: this, and the volume's predominantly logical 
contents, suggest that these texts were copied out by a university scholar for his 
own use. 

s. xiii 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. XXX 29, fols. 58r-59v 
Bibliography: PAL, 61; AL, 2:910; A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum latinorum 
Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, vol. 2 (Florence, 1775), cols. 84-86; Lynn 
Thorndike, “Traditional Medieval Tracts concerning Engraved Astrological 
Images," in Mélanges Auguste Pelzer (Louvain, 1947), 235; Speculum astrono- 
miae, ed. Stefano Caroti et al. (Pisa, 1977), 130-32; David Pingree, “The Dif- 
fusion of Arabic Magical Texts in Western Europe,” in La diffusione delle scienze 
islamiche nel Medio Evo europeo (Rome, 1987), 86-87; Stephen Skinner, Terres- 
trial Astrology: Divination by Geomancy (London, 1980), fig. 6. 

"The Epistola is here placed in the midst of a number of (pseudo-) scientific texts 
on geomancy, astrology, images, and alchemy. It is worth mentioning that 
other translations by John of Seville are included in the codex. Most likely it 
originated in Paris. 


$. xiii ex. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, S. Crucis Plut. XIII Sin. 6, 
fols. 75v—76v 
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Bibliography: PAL, 62; AL, 2:939-40; A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum latino- 
rum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, vol. 4 (Florence, 1777), cols. 105-6; 
Charles T. Davis, “The Early Collection of Books of S. Croce in Florence,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 107 (1963): 401; Ezio Frances- 
chini, "Sulle versioni latine medievali del IIEPI XPQMATON,” in his Scritti di 
filologia latina medievale, vol. 2 (Padua, 1976), pl. 5. 

Besides the Epistola, this codex includes the Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics, Econom- 
ics, Magna moralia, Rhetoric, De mundo, De coloribus, and De Nilo, all written by 
the same scribe. In 1319 the codex was purchased from the mother of the 
deceased master Giovanni of Tasso for the Franciscan convent in Florence by 
the guardian of its library. 


s. xiv in. 

Klosterneuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, 270, fols. 44v-45r 

Bibliography: Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum, qui in Bibliotbeca Canonicorum 
Regularium S. Augustini Claustroneoburgi asservantur, vol. 2 (Klosterneuburg, 
1931), 31-32; Winfried Fauser, Die Werke des Albertus Magnus in ibrer Hand- 
schriftlichen Uberlieferung, vol. 1 (Monasterii Westfalorum, 1982), 60, 64, 84, 
9o. 

This codex contains a number of works by Albertus Magnus or Pseudo-Albert 
(even the Epistola is here attributed to Albert), all apparently in the same hand. 
By the fifteenth century it was in the possession of the Augustinian monastery 
in Klosterneuburg; it had probably been donated by a scholar. 


s. xiii ex. 

Kynzvart, Zámecká Knihovna, 22.D.2, fols. 270v-271v 

Bibliography: PAL, 63; Francis Cada, Codices manu scripti Bibliothecae Castelli 
Kynzvart in Bohemia occidentali (Prague, 1965), 122-30; Marie-Thérèse 
d'Alverny, Avicenna Latinus: Codices (Louvain, 1994), 372-75. 

A large scholastic miscellany. Alverny speculated that its origin might be En- 
gland. 


s. xiir 

Leiden, Universitätsbibliothek, Voss lat. Q 70, fols. 66v-67v 
Bibliography: K. A. De Meyier, Codices Vossiani Latini, vol. 2 (Leiden, 1975), 
165-71. 

The Epistola is here part of a large compilation of texts whose general theme is 
world history. It is preceded by Alexander’s letter to Aristotle De mirabilibus 
Indiae. According to De Meyier, the provenance of this volume might be 
France. 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. 
Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, 1339, fol. 293r-v 
Bibliography: PAL, 63; AL, 1:697-98. 
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This codex, which contains the Aristotelian corpus recentius, originated in Paris. 
Judging by the description in AL (it is not entirely clear on this issue), the Epis- 
tola was written by an early owner of this codex in the blank space remaining at 
its end; he has also added notes to the volume passim. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury it belong to a “Iohannes baccalarius Lipsiensis et canonicus ex ecclesia 
Wratislaviensi.” 


s. xiii 

London, British Library, Add. 21173, fol. 97v 

Bibliography: Pearl Kibre, Hippocrates Latinus: Repertorium of Hippocratic Writ- 
ings in the Latin Middle Ages (New York, 1985), 144-45. 

This copy of the Epistola assigns its authorship to Hippocrates. 


s. xiv im. 

London, British Library, Add. 26770, fols. r16rb-117vb 

Bibliography: PAL, 63; Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 1861-1875 (London, 1877), 282-83; Catalogue of Romances in tbe 
Department of Manuscripts in tbe Britisb Museum, vol. 2 (London, 1893), 403; 
Lynn Thorndike, *John of Seville," Speculum 34 (1959): 37. Seen. 

The hands and decoration for most of this codex are similar: included here 
with the Epistola are moral, theological, and philosophical texts. An inscription 
in red capitals on the flyleaf (fol. 2v), possibly contemporary, reads “Liber 
Fratris Roberti Normanni." 


s. xiii 

London, British Library, Harley 978, fols. 22ra-23rb 

Bibliography: PAL, 64; A Catalogue of tbe Harleian Manuscipts in the British 
Museum, vol. 1 (London, 1808), 488-89; C. L. Kingsford, The Song of Lewes 
(Oxford, 1890), vii-xviii; Lynn Thorndike, “John of Seville," Speculum 34 
(1959): 24; Andrew G. Watson, Catalogue of Dated and Datable Manuscripts c. 
700-1600 in tbe Department of Manuscripts in the British Library, vol. 1 (London, 
1979), 120; Tony Hunt, Popular Medicine in Thirteenth-Century England (Cam- 
bridge, 1990), 101-4; Alan Coates, English Medieval Books: The Reading Abbey 
Collections from Foundation to Dispersal (Oxford, 1999), 162-63; Andrew Taylor, 
Textual Situations: Three Medieval Manuscripts and Their Readers (Philadelphia, 
2001). Seen. 

This celebrated miscellany belonged to the Benedictine abbey in Reading. 
According to Taylor, it was assembled by one of its monks, William of Win- 
chester, during the time when, sponsored by his house, he was studying at the 
University of Oxford; the several originally independent booklets that make up 
the codex were produced there. Our work is in a twelve-folio quire (fols. 
22-33) containing medical texts; all were written by the same or similar hands. 
Besides other medical writings, the contents of this personal collection con- 
cern principally music (including the famous “Sumer Is Icumen In”) and liter- 
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ature (most importantly, works by Marie de France, Goliardic poems, and the 
Song of Lewes). 


s. xiii 

London, British Library, Harley 978, 35va-36ra 

Bibliography: see entry above. 

This second copy of the Epistola includes Suchier, 473 (1)-475 (10); the text 
then veers off into other medical information, concluding on fol. 37r. 


s. xiii 

London, British Library, Harley 3719, fols. 31vb-32vb 

Bibliography: PAL, 64; A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscipts in the British 
Museum, vol. 3 (London, 1808), 55; Linda Ehrsam Voigts, “The Latin Verse 
and Middle English Prose Texts on the Sphere of Life and Death in Harley 
3719,” Chaucer Review 21 (1986): 291-305. Seen. 

The scribe who wrote the Epistola also copied Thomas of Florence De modo 
medendi, Compendium Salerniae, Summa de opiatis, De clysteribus. Similar hands 
and decoration can also be seen in four other medical texts (items 6, 14-16). In 
the midst of this material is a section dated s. xv (items 7—13). 


s. XV In, 

London, British Library, Sloane 420, fols. 180r-183v 

Bibliography: PAL, 65; “Catalogus librorum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae 
Sloanianae,” vol. 1 (unpublished, 1837), 71-73; E. Scott, Index to tbe Sloane 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1904), 20; Lynn Thorndike, “John 
of Seville,” Speculum 34 (1959): 37; Linda Ehrsam Voigts, “A Doctor and His 
Books: The Manuscripts of Roger Marchall (d. 1477),” in New Science Out of 
Old Books: Studies in Manuscripts and Early Printed Books in Honour of A. I. Doyle, 
ed. Richard Beadle and A. J. Piper (Aldershot, 1995), 281-82; Monica Green, 
“A Handlist of che Latin and Vernacular Manuscripts of the So-Called Trotula 
Texts,” Scriptorium 50 (1996): 150-51. Seen. 

This codex is a miscellany of medical texts; decoration and hand suggest that 
many of the items on fols. 145-229 were produced at the same time. In the 
fifteenth century it belonged to the medical doctor Roger Marchall. 


s. xiii ex./xio in. 

London, British Library, Sloane 1610, fols. 42vb-43va 

Bibliography: PAL, 65; E. Scott, Index to the Sloane Manuscripts in the British 
Museum (London, 1904), 20; Paul Oskar Kristeller, ter Italicum, vol. 4 (Lon- 
don, 1989), 59-60; Monica Green, “A Handlist of the Latin and Vernacular 
Manuscripts of the So-Called Trotula Texts,” Scriptorium 50 (1996): 152; Cor- 
nelius O’Boyle, Thirteenth- and Fourteenth-Century Copies of the “Ars medicine”: 
A Checklist and Contents Descriptions of the Manuscripts (Cambridge, 1998), 
40-42. Seen. 
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In this volume of medical texts we see similar hands and the same decoration 
passim; some of the items are heavily annotated. 


s. xiv in, 

London, Royal College of Physicians, 227, fols. 154r-1571? 
Bibliography: Magda Pagel-Koll, “The Surgery of Jamerius: Report on a New 
Manuscript," Bulletin of tbe History of Medicine 28 (1954): 471—88; N. R. Ker, 
Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1969), 199-201. 

The same hand that wrote the Epistola also copied Jamerius Cyrurgia, some 
supplernental notes on this subject, recipes for wounds (including one in 
French), and the observations of eight philosophers concerning Alexander the 
Great. At some point later in the fourteenth century this material was bound 
together with the other medical items in this codex. Ker reports the desinit as 
“sine auxilio medicorum," which does not match anything in the Epistola; per- 
haps, then, it is here followed by some other little text. 


s. xiv m. 

London, Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 82, fols. 30v-32r 
Bibliography: S. A. J. Moorat, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts on Medicine and 
Science in tbe Wellcome Historical Medical Library, vol. 1 (London, 1962), 57-58; 
Pearl Kibre, Hippocrates Latinus: Repertorium of Hippocratic Writings in tbe Latin 
Middle Ages (New York, 1985), 13, 47, 209; Cornelius O'Boyle, Thirteenth- and 
Fourteentb-Century Copies of the “Ars medicine": A Checklist and Contents Descrip- 
tions of the Manuscripts (Cambridge, 1998), 42-43. 

This codex contains the medical compendium known as the 4rticella, the col- 
lection of texts that served as the basis for medieval medical education starting 
in the twelfth century. 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. p 

Montpellier, Bibliothèque de l'Ecole de Médecine, 317, fols. 12rb-vb 
Bibliography: Wurms no. 282; PAL, 66; Catalogue général des manuscrits des bib- 
liotbéques publiques des départements, vol. 1 (Paris, 1869), 41 5-16; Monica Green, 
"A Handlist of the Latin and Vernacular Manuscripts of che So-Called Trorula 
Texts,” Scriptorium 50 (1996): 155. Seen. 

Three texts on women’s medicine traditionally attributed to Trotula (De 
sinthomatibus mulierum, De curis mulierum, De ornatu mulierum) plus a medical 
tract titled Pomur ambre are in the same hand as the Epistola. The manuscript 
later belonged to a “Robertus comes artium et medicine magister” (second folio 
de garde, verso; also folio de garde at the end of the manuscript, recto). 

s. xiii 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 527, fols. 11v-12v 
Bibliography: PAL, 66; AL, 1:724-25; Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae 
Regiae Monacensis, vol. 1, pt. 1 (Munich, 1892), 149; Marie-Thérèse d’Alverny, 
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Avicenna Latinus: Codices (Louvain, 1994), 389-90. 

The first part of this codex is obviously a scholastic production: the texts 
accompanying the Epistola are Pseudo-Aristotle De causis, Aristotle De sensu, 
Dominic Gundisalvi De unitate, Alfarabi De ortu scientiarum, De imaginatione 
speculi, and Pseudo-Aristotle De proprietatibus elementorum, all written by one 
scribe. 


s. xii 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 4622, fols. 47v-sor 
Bibliography: PAL, 66; Brinkmann, 2 3; Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae 
Regiae Monacensis, vol. 1, pt. 2 (Munich, 1894), 219; Elias Steinmeyer and 
Eduard Sievers, Die althochdeutschen Glossen, vol. 4 (Berlin, 1898), 518-20; 
Heinrich Schipperges, Die Assimilation der arabischen Medizin durch das latein- 
ische Mittelalter (Wiesbaden, 1964), 195; Gerhard Baader, “Mittelalterliche 
Medizin in bayerischen Klóstern," Sudboffs Archiv 57 (1973): 287-88; Günter 
Glauche, Katalog der lateinischen Handschriften der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek 
Miinchen: Die Pergamenthandscbriften aus Benediktbeuern (Wiesbaden, 1994), 
219-26. 

One hand has written a number of medical texts fols. 35-80, in the midst of 
which stands the Epistola. 


s. xiv in. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 9676, pp. 93-96 
Bibliography: AL, 1:732-33; Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae Regiae 
Monacensis, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Munich, 1874), 115-16; Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny, 
Avicenna Latinus: Codices (Louvain, 1994), 392-93. 

According to AL, the same German scribe wrote out the following texts: trac- 
tates from Aristotle Parva naturalia, Avicenna De mineralibus, Pseudo-Aristotle 
De bona fortuna, Costa ben Luca De differentia spiritu et animae, Pseudo- 
Boethius De unitate et uno, Pseudo-Aristotle De proprietatibus elementorum, and 
the Epistola. Alverny concurs in the judgment concerning the German origin of 
this MS, though she talks about che MS being executed "a pluribus librariis." 
Later in the fourteenth or fifteenth century the codex belonged to the Church 
of St. Peter in Obernaltach, to which it was probably donated by a scholar. 


s. xiii 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 13043, fol. 209r-v 
Bibliography: PAL, 66; Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae Regiae Monacen- 
sis, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Munich, 1874), 96. 

The other items in this codex concern the ars notaria and law. 


s. xiv in. 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 22297, fols. 127r-128v 
Bibliography: PAL, 67; AL, 1:744-45; Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae 
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Regiae Monacensis, vol. 2, pt. 4 (Munich, 1881), 39; Martin Grabmann, “Die 
Opuscula De summo bono sive de vita philosophie und De sompniis des Boetius von 
Dacien," in MG, 2:202-3; Lynn Thorndike, *Further Consideration of the 
Experimenta, Speculum astronomiae, and De secretis mulierum Ascribed to Alber- 
tus Magnus," Speculum 30 (1955): 428. 

AL describes the hands in this codex as German; however, Thorndike reports 
that at the close of Pseudo-Albert De secretis mutierium the scribe states that he 
has completed his work at *Herfordie" (presumably Hereford, England) in 
1320. Most of the items here are by Aristotle or Pseudo-Aristotle; Avicenna, 
Averroés, and Pseudo-Albert are represented by one work apiece. In the 
mid-fifteenth century this volume belonged to the Premonstratensian house in 
Windberg. 


s. xiii med. 

Norwich, Public Library, TC 27/3, fols. 44r-45r 

Bibliography: N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, vol. 3 
(Oxford, 1983), 553-55. 

All of the items in this codex are medical in content, but it is impossible to tell 
from the description whether they were all copied and bound together at 
approximately the same time, though that does seem likely. On one side of the 
Epistola is the Compendium Salerni, on the other verses from the Regimen Saler- 
nitanum. Possibly it was written in France. 


s. xiii ex. 

Oxford, All Souls College, 74, fols. 158va-159va 

Bibliography: PAL, 68; Henry O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum qui 
in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus bodie adservantur, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1852), 21-22; 
N. R. Ker, Record: of All Souls College Library, 1437—1600 (Oxford, 1971), 165; 
Andrew G. Watson, A Descriptive Catalogue of tbe Medieval Manuscripts of All 
Souls College, Oxford (Oxford, 1997), 152-55. Seen. 

The Epistola, which ends with the words “Explicit medicina Aristotelis," is part 
of a large collection of medical texts; the second half of the codex in which it 
finds itself was all written by similar contemporary hands. Watson speculates 
the provenance for the codex to be southern France, where its two sections 
were joined together, and that it was in England by the early fourteenth cen- 
tury. By the end of the sixteenth century it had made its way to All Souls Col- 
lege. 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. 

Oxford, Balliol College, 227, fols. 260ra-261rb 

Bibliography: PAL, 68; R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol 
College, Oxford (Oxford, 1963), 226-30. Seen. 

The same hand that wrote the Epistola also wrote a number of miscellanea, 
among which are medical notes, prayers, and something on the Psalms. The 
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quire in which the Epistola is found begins with an exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer. This volume is of Italian provenance. By the late fourteenth century it 
was part of the Balliol College library, where it was classified as "liber theolo- 
gie." 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. 
Oxford, Balliol College, 285, fols. 2va-3ra 
See appendix 3.2 below. 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, 26, fols. 207v-209r 

Bibliography: PAL, 67; HMES, 1:694; Falconer Madan et al., 4 Summary Cat- 
alogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, vol. 2, pt. 1 
(Oxford, 1922), 91-92. Seen. 

The hand for the Epistola, which has used a great number of abbreviations, is 
also responsible for John of Sacrobosco Arithmetic and an astrological diagram 
(the Sphere of Pythagoras); the same or a similar hand has done another astro- 
logical diagram (the Sphere of Apuleius) and a text on physiognomy. 

s. xiii 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. F.5.31, fols. 61ra-62va 

Bibliography: PAL, 67; TK, col. 969; Heinrich Schenkl, Bibliotheca patrum lati- 
norum britannica (Vienna, 1891—1908), no. 897; A Summary Catalogue of West- 
ern Manuscripts in tbe Bodleian Library at Oxford, vol. 2, pt. 2 (Oxford, 1937), 
714-15; Tony Hunt, “The Novele cirurgerie in MS London, British Library 
Harley 2558,” Zeitschrift fiir romanischen Philologie 103 (1987): 271-72, “An 
Anglo-Norman Medical Treatise,” in The Editor and the Text, ed. Philip E. 
Bennett and Graham A. Runnalls (Edinburgh, 1990), 145-46; Tony Hunt, 
Popular Medicine in Thirteenth-Century England (Cambridge, 1990), 68; La Nov- 
ele cirurgerie, ed. Constance B. Hieatt and Robin F. Jones (London, 1990), 
xi-xii. Seen. 

The volume, which was produced as a unit, also includes Pseudo-Apuleius 
Herbarium, Pseudo-Dioscorides Liber medicine ex berbis femininis, Galen Ante- 
balumina, Tractatus de ponderibus medicinalibus, La Novele cirurgerie, and recipes 
in Latin and Anglo-Norman. 


s. xiii 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lat. misc. c. 73, fols. rra- rvb? 

Bibliography: Paul Oskar Kristeller, Iter Italicum, vol. 4 (London, 1989), 254; 
Pearl Kibre, Hippocrates Latinus: Repertorium of Hippocratic Writings in the Latin 
Middle Ages (New York, 1985), 149. 

A miscellaneous codex of medical texts that was written in France. 
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s. xiti 

Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 233, fols. 72va-73va 

Bibliography: PAL, 68; Henry O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum qui 
in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus bodie adservantur, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1852), 95-96; 
Julian Roberts and Andrew G. Watson, Jobn Dee's Library Catalogue (London, 
1990), 126. Seen. 

The Epistola is preceded by John of Tilbury Ars notaria (fols. 67ra-72va); both 
are written in the same hand. It is clear from the contents of this codex and the 
notes in it that this “pamphlet” circulated in a scholarly milieu. The codex of 
which this item was a part was donated to the Benedictine monastery of St. 
Albans by its abbot, John Stoke (d. 1451). 


s. xiii ex. 

Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 283, fol. 146ra-va 

Bibliography: PAL, 68-69; Henry O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum 
qui in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus bodie adservantur, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1852), 
121-24; M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (Cam- 
bridge, 1903), lxxiv, 303-4 (no. 1009), 519; A. B. Emden, Donors of Books to S. 
Augustine’s Abbey Canterbury (Oxford, 1968), 8-9; Andrew G. Watson, Cata- 
logue of Dated and Datable Manuscripts ca. 435—1600 in Oxford Libraries, vol. 1 
(Oxford, 1984), 130; Claude Lafleur, Quatre introductions à la philosophie au 
XIE siècle (Montreal, 1988), 46-58, and "L'introduction à la philosophie Ut 
testatur Aristotiles (vers 1265-1270,” Laval théologique et philosophique 48 (1992): 
81-107; Hubert L. L. Busard and Menso Folkerts, Robert of Chester’s (?) Redac- 
tion of Euclid's Elements, the So-Called Adelard II Version (Basel, 1992), 68-69; 
Claude Lafleur and Joane Carrier, “La Philosophia d'Hervé le Breton (alias 
Henry le Breton) et le recueil d'introductions à la philosophie du ms. Oxford, 
Corpus Christi College 283," AHDLMA 61 (1994): 149-226, and 62 (1995), 
359-442. Seen. 

The Epistola (slightly abbreviated) is here the first item in an independent quire 
(fols. 146—155) that also includes five short works on philosophy and one on 
logic, all in the same hand. The quire following this one (fols. 156—171) was 
written in Paris between 1266 and 1277; it contains documents relating to the 
University of Paris (including the unique copy of the famous 1252 statutes of 
the English Nation), three sermons, and two works of Euclid. It was William 
of Clare, evidently, who put the two quires above together with most of the 
other contents of this codex—works by Cicero, Euclid, Ptolemy, plus several 
items concerned with astronomy. On October 5, 1277, he brought this volume 
with him, plus eleven others, when he entered the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Augustine in Canterbury at the age of thirty-five. Given that one of the uni- 
versity documents just mentioned is a copy of a letter dated June 28, 1277, it 
seems that William had just recently made his way to England from Paris. 
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Almost all of his books contain works connected to the quadrivium; we might 
reasonably suppose, therefore, that William had been a teacher in arts. 

s. xiii in. 

Oxford, Pembroke College, 10, fols. 29va—3orb 

Bibliography: N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, vol. 3 
(Oxford, 1983), 679-81; Annie Anderson, “Some Medical Manuscripts in the 
Library of Pembroke College, Oxford” (typescript, no date; available in the 
Pembroke College Library). Seen. 

The Epistola is here part of a quire containing several short medical texts, 
including Giles of Corbeil De urinis, Richard of England Anatomia, and Cura 
fistule. Similar decoration and similar hands for most of the items show that 
this quire was produced as a unit. According to Ker, it is “probably French.” 


1324 
Padua, Biblioteca Antoniana, 50 Scaff. II, fols. 74r—75r 

Bibliography: AL, 2:1030-31; Giuseppe Abate and Giovanni Luisetto, Codici e 
manoscritti della Biblioteca Antoniana, vol. 1 (Venice, 1975), 48-49. 

Cicero De officiis and Pseudo-Cicero De quattuor virtutibus, with a gloss, are in 
the same hand. In the fourteenth or fifteenth century this volume belonged to 
a "frater Michael Zooch," who donated it before his death of che plague to a 
"frater Johannes"; given the library co which it now belongs, presumably both 
men were Franciscans. 


s. xiii 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 6679, fol. 32ra-va 
Bibliography: PAL, 69; AL, 1:526. Seen. 

This copy of the Epistola exists in a six-folio fragment that also contains Aristo- 
tle De longitudine and several pages of glosses on civil law. It is quite likely that 
all three items were copied by a scholar for his own use. 


s. xiii 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 14809, fols. 296v—298v 
Bibliography: Wurms no. 280; PAL, 7o; Léopold Delisle, “Inventaire des man- 
uscrits latins de Saint-Victor conservés à la Bibliothéque Impériale," BEC 30 
(1869): 50; Gilbert Ouy, Les manuscrits de l'Abbaye de Saint-Victor, vol. 2 (Vurn- 
hout, 1999), 499-500. Seen. 

At points the text of John of Seville has been contarninated with readings from 
the cornplete version by Philip of Tripoli. Most of the contents of this codex 
are theological, but several items are concerned with science or mathematics. 
Belonging to the Abbey of St.-Victor in Paris by the end of the Middle Ages, it 
clearly comes from an academic environment. 


s. xiii? 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 16082, fols. 373v-375r 
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Bibliography: PAL, 70; AL, 1:554—55; AL, Suppl., 98; Léopold Delisle, “Inven- 
taire des manuscrits latins de la Sorbonne conservés à la Bibliothèque Impéri- 
ale," BEC 31 (1870): 36; Auguste Mansion, "Les prémices de |’Aristoteles lati- 
nus,” Revue philosophique de Louvain 44 (1946): 128; Robert Branner, Manuscript 
Painting in Paris during tbe Reign of Saint Louis (Berkeley, 1977), 220, pl. 205. 
Seen. 

This huge scholastic compendium of texts dominated by the Aristotelian corpus 
vestustius belonged to the Parisian theology magister Adenulf of Anagni, 
nephew of Pope Gregory IX. It possesses a modest set of illuminations and 
wide margins. It all likelihood it was commissioned by Adenulf, certainly it was 
produced by one Parisian bookshop. At Adenulfs death in 1289, part of his 
substantial collection of books, including this one and at least sixteen others, 
passed by bequest to the Sorbonne (Cabinet, 2:143). 


s. xiii ex./xiv in. 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 16170, fol. 2 3ra-va 
Bibliography: PAL, 70; Léopold Delisle, “Inventaire des manuscrits latins de la 
Sorbonne conservés à la Bibliothéque Impériale," BEC 31 (1870): 43; Lynn 
Thorndike, “John of Seville,” Speculum 34 (1959): 24, 26; Madeleine Mabille, 
“Les manuscrits de Gérard d'Utrecht conservés à la Bibliothèque Nationale de 
Paris,” BEC 129 (1971): 16-17; H. V. Shooner, Codices manuscripti operum 
Thomae de Aquino, vol. 3 (Montreal, 1985), 316; Charles Samaran and Robert 
Marichal, Catalogue des manuscrits en écriture latine portant des indication de date, 
de lieu ou de copiste, vol. 3 (Paris, 1974), 702; Bernard Bazan, Trois commentaires 
anonymes sur le Traité de ime d'Aristote (Louvain, 1971), 351-61; Wladyslaw 
Seríko, Repertorium commentariorum medii aevi in Aristotelem latinorum quae in 
bibliothecis publicis Parisiis asservantur (Warsaw, 1982), 52-60; Aegidii Romani 
Opera omnia, vol. 1, pt. 1/3**, ed. Concetta Luna (Florence, 1988), 232-39. 
Seen. 

The section of the codex of which the Epistola forms a part was produced in the 
Parisian university milieu. The theology master Gerard of Utrecht (d. ca. 
1330) donated it to the Sorbonne along with many other books (Cabinet, 2:147; 
Mabille, “Les manuscrits de Gérard d’Utrecht,” 5-25). The items preceding 
our work are Peter of Auvergne Super De motibus animalium plus his commen- 
tary on the Parva naturalia, Thomas Aquinas De unitate intellectus, and Giles of 
Rome De medio demonstrationis; following it are a number of propositions 
drawn from the /ibri naturales of Aristotle. The scribe who penned the latter— 
probably an early owner/user of the codex—also wrote the Epistola and a short 
note (fol. 22rb) concerning the Physics. 


s. xiv! 

Prague, Knihovna Metropolitní Kapituly, M.CXV (1475), fols. 35r-v 
Bibliography: Anton Podlaha, Soupis Rukopisu Knibovny Metropolitní Kapitoly 
Prazské (Prague, 1922), 338-39- 
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The items in this codex include Wilhelmi canonici Summa dictandi, Tractatus de 
vitiis et ornatu dictaminum, De ornatu dictaminis, Auctoritates totius philosophiae 
naturalis et logicalis, the Epistola, and Virtus fleubotomiae. 


s. xiii 
Prague, Knihovna Metropolimí Kapituly, O.LXVII (1651), fols. 
I94r—-200r 


Bibliography: Anton Podlaha, Soupis Rukopisu Knibouny Metropolitní Kapitoly 
Prazské (Prague, 1922), 542. 

At one tire this codex belonged to Master John of Cubito; possibly he was a 
Franciscan. Besides the Epistola, the codex contains Gregory of Nazianzus 
Narratio de quodam sene Barlaam, Vita et sententiae Secundi, the Franciscan Rule, 
and Cantilena de sancta Maria. 


s. xiii 

Reims, Bibliothèque Municipale, 864, fols. 284va—286vb 

Bibliography: PAL, 71; AL, 1:594; Catalogue général des manuscrits des biblio- 
thèques publiques de France vol. 39 (Paris, 1904), 173-75; Michel de Lemps, Tré- 
sors de la Bibliothèque Municipale de Reims, vol. 1, Manuscrits (Reims, 1978), no. 
35. Seen. 

This codex is a large textbook of the Aristotelian corpus vetustius, with wide 
margins; some notes can be found therein, in a later hand. 


s. Xi 

Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, 1481, fols. 145r-146v 

Bibliography: PAL, 71; AL, 1:196; AL, 2:1061; Enrico Narducci, Catalogus cod- 
icum manuscriptorum praeter graecos et orientales in Bibliotheca Angelica (Rome, 
1893), 635-37; Piero Giacosa, Magistri Salernitani nondum editi (Turin, 1901), 
380-86. 

This codex is a medical compendium with a number of works connected to the 
School of Salerno. 


s$. xiii 

Salamanca, Biblioteca Universitaria, 2241, fol. 187r-v 
Bibliography: PAL, 71; AL, Suppl., 128-29. 

This codex contains the Aristotelian corpus vetustius. 


s. xii? 
Toledo, Archchivo y Biblioteca Capitular, 47-15, fol. 103r-v 
See appendix 3.2. 


1288 
Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Barberini lat. 165, fols. 
4o2zra—vb 


